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HOW FAR SHOULD THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR BE 

CARRIED ? 

Sir, — I can easily anticipate the answer of most of the readers and cor- 
respondents of the English Journal of Education, to the question — 
How far the education of the children of the poor should be carried ; 
but there are numbers of honest and conscientious persons, whose ideas 
on the subject are far from clear and precise ; and there is perhaps a 
still greater number of subscribers to, and managers of national schools, 
than would generally be supposed, who place very narrow limits to the 
extent of knowledge which they think ought to be imparted. The 
time is past, though not long past, when the question was agitated — 
Ought the poor to be educated ? The time has certainly not yet passed, 
when the nature and extent of the education to be imparted, has ceased 
to be a matter on which different opinions exist. This fact, for unfor- 
tunately it is a fact, forms my excuse for offering the following obser- 
vations : — 

The only persons with whom we are concerned to enter into any 
argument or discussion, are those who rest education on the only real 
and solid basis, that of the Bible — of religion. Many such are of opi- 
nion, that reading, writing, and arithmetic, with what they term Bible 
instruction, including, of course, the catechism, are all that poor chil- 
dren require ; that, on the other hand, history, grammar, geography, 
&c, are totally uncalled for and unnecessary, especially for country 
boys. 

The parties of whom I speak, if called upon to define accurately the 
sort and extent of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which only they re- 
commend, do not in their explanation leave any very precise ideas in 
the mind ; and it is worse still, when they come to explain what they 
mean by Bible instruction. In dealing out the amount of Bible instruc- 
tion which they deem requisite for the poor Christian to possess, they 
seem to be much more afraid of putting too much, than too little, into 
the scale of Christian knowledge ; yet they do not, because as consci- 
entious Christians they cannot, object to the proposition, that the Bible 
is an infallible guide, so far as it has spoken, directly or indirectly, of 
what ought to be the quality and quantity of a Christian's education 
vol. iv. — no. 1. B 
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ment in the Promised Land, and the division of the country among the 
various tribes, are given with the greatest minuteness. The names and 
position of six cities of refuge are given ; three on each side of the 
Jordan. Surely the writers of these accounts did not intend their 
readers to be ignorant of geography ; of the geography, at least, of 
Egypt, Arabia, Canaan, and other parts of Asia. 

The Jews, certainly, could not understand the Scriptures, which they 
were to meditate in day. and night, nor the eventful history, nor the lo- 
cality of their own tribes, without a knowledge of the relative position 
of the places mentioned — that is, of geography. Is the Christian less 
concerned than the Jew to understand what the Almighty hit written 
for our learning ? 

What can better illustrate the untiring zeal, the unwearied energies 
of the great Apostle Paul, than an acquaintance with the varied scenes 
of his apostleship — Salonica, Cyprus, Perga, Corinth, Rome ? Ought 
the Derby in Asia Minor to be mistaken by the poor Christian for 
Derby in England ? Where St. Paul speaks of his intended journey 
into Spain, should we not know whither he intended to go ? When 
the poor Christian reads his epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, &c, should he not know where Rome, Corinth, and Galatia are 
situated ? Can any teaching of the " journeyings of the Apostle" be 
perfect — be what it ought to be, without such geographical knowledge ? 
St. Paul says, Cor. ch. xiv, v. 15, " I will pray with the Spirit, and I will 
pray with the understanding also ; I will sing with the Spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also." What is it then ? I will read " with 
the understanding also." To act on this principle, we must consider 
geography as a means by which the Scriptures can be illustrated and 
understood — a means which, if we neglect, we act the part of the man 
recorded in the parable, who hid his single talent in the earth. 

The history of the Jews is deeply interwoven with that of the great 
empires of both east and west, — the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, 
and Roman. The condition of the Jews — of the chosen people of God 
— is so connected at various periods with many of the most interesting 
portions of profane history, that to withhold the knowledge of the one, 
is at least to darken the knowledge of the other. But some of the pro- 
phecies, perhaps, afford the strongest proofs how necessary it is for the 
Christian to be acquainted with history, as it is, from profane history and 
the accounts of modern travellers, that we have placed before us, the 
fulfilment of prophecies spoken, in some cases, thousands of years be- 
fore their accomplishment ; thus affording to the baffled infidel, as well 
as the believing Christian, a standing miracle in the evidence of pro- 
phecy. 

In the 8th chapter of Daniel we find the following prophetic vision ; 
" And I saw in a vision, and it came to pass, when I saw, that I was at 
Shushan in the palace, which is in the province of Elam, and I saw in 
a vision, and I was by the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, 
and saw, and behold, there stood before the river a ram which had two 
horns : and the two horns were high, but one was higher than the other, 
and the higher came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and 
northward, and southward ; so that no beast might stand before him, 
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neither was there any that could deliver out of his hand ; but he did 
according to his will, and became great. And as I was considering, 
behold, a he goat came from the west, on the face of the whole earth, 
and touched not the ground ; and the goat had a notable horn between 
his eyes. And he came to the ram that had two horns, which I had 
seen standing before the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his 
power. And 1 saw him come close unto the ram, and he was moved 
with choler against him, and smote the ram, and brake his two horns ; 
and theie was no power in the ram to stand before him, but he cast him 
down t^the ground, and stamped upon him ; and there was none that 
could aeliver the ram out of his hand. Therefore the he goat waxed 
very great ; and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; and 
for it came up four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven." 

An explanation of the vision is given in verses 20 to 22: — "The ram 
which thou sawest having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia. 
And the rough goat is the king of Grecia ; and the great horn that is 
between his eyes is the first king. Now that being broken, whereas 
four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but 
not in his power. 1 ' Can any assert, that it is consistent with the spirit 
of Holy Writ, that the reader of this prophecy, whether poor or rich, 
should not be acquainted with* as much of the history of the Mede and 
Persian and Greek empires, as would show and illustrate the accuracy 
of these passages, delivered with such wonderful exactness so long be- 
fore the events took place. The infidel vainly contends that these pro- 
phecies must have been written after, and not before, the events oc- 
curred. In profane history alone can the required relation be found. 
When Daniel informs the reader that Shushan is in Elam, does he ex- 
pect that those for whose instruction he writes shall not know where 
Elam is, and also remain in equal ignorance of the position of Grecia 
in the west, thereby rendering his own geographical statements of no 
use ? 

About 712 years before our Saviour, Isaiah thus writes, "That saith 
of Cyrus, he is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure ; even, 
saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; and to the temple, Thy foun- 
dation shall be laid ;" ch. xliv, v. 28. ■• Thus saith the Lord to his 
anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have hold en, to subdue nations 
before him : and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two-leaved gates ; and the gates shall not be shut. I will break in 

pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron I have 

surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me," ch. xlv. Who would 
deny to any inquiring Christian the light which profane history throws 
upon the two-leaved gates, the gates of brass, and the life of Cyrus, the 
shepherd who shall perform the pleasure of the Lord ? 

Isaiah thus foretells the fate of Babylon, ch. xiii, v. 19 to 22 : — " And 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; 
neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shepherds 
make their fold there : but wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell 
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there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces ; 
and her time is near to come, and her days shall not be prolonged." 
Ought any, whose duty it is to search the Scriptures, to be debarred 
from acquaintance with such portions of history and the accounts of 
modern travellers, as demonstrate the perfect fulfilment cf this prophecy? 
It is only requisite to mention the names of Edom, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Egypt, to suggest similar trains of thought and argument. 

We might pause here, and make the assertion, that it is consistent 
with the spirit and intention of Holy Writ, that all Christians, if possi- 
ble, should be acquainted with all the events connected with, or illus- 
trative of, the prophecies of the Bible. 

Our Saviour says of Jerusalem — that her enemies would encompass 
and dig a trench round abouf her, and of the temple, — that not one 
stone should be left upon another. Did our Saviour intend that the 
poor, to whom the gospel was to be preached, should have no knowledge 
of the history of the siege of Jerusalem, under Titus, and the exact ful- 
filment of his own words? It would seem not; for he says, Matt, 
ch. xxiv, v. 15, — " Whoso readeth, let him understand." 

The Scriptures abound with parables, allusions, metaphors, and the 
most splendid and poetical language. The Epistles of St. Paul are, in 
some cases, abrupt and parenthetical, containing " things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they 
do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction." The will of 
God has been communicated to us, through the medium of language ; 
and we must make use of means — of the means with which God has 
blessed us, to ascertain what that will is. One of the best means, hu- 
manly speaking, of understanding language, — of obeying the precept, 
" Whoso readeth, let him understand," is to become acquainted with 
its principles ; or to use the name usually given to the science, — gram- 
mar. 

But, does any one object, that prayer to God, for the assistance of 
his Holy Spirit, will enable the Christian to understand the Scriptures. 
True, nothing should be done without prayer, and nothing left undone 
which, accompanied with prayer, will enable or assist the Christian to 
understand, in all its beauty, variety, and comprehensiveness, the ines- 
timable gift of God to man, — his Holy Word. 

But, it may be observed, all that is here recommended is merely in- 
tellectual, while religion, especially with the poor, is more an affair of 
the heart than of the head. Strong faith, and humble trust in God, are 
what should be instilled into the mind of a Christian. Without enter- 
ing into the inquiry whether religion is more an affair of the heart than 
of the head, it must be asserted on Christian principles, that religion 
claims the whole of both; claims as her own all the faculties and 
powers of mind and body : all the " talents" conferred on man, are to be 
devoted to God ; not one, if single, nor one out of ten, if ten be given, 
can be buried or lie dormant, without express disobedience to the word 
of God. " Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves." " And 
beside this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, &c." " Be ready always to give an an- 
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swer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in yon.' 
" Prove all things, hold fast that which is good." " Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get un- 
derstanding." In Proverbs, eh. iii, verses 19 and 20, a part of that 
wisdom is thus explained : — " The Lord by wisdom has founded the 
earth, by understanding hath he established the heavens. By his know- 
ledge the depths are broken up, and the clouds drop down the dew." 

There are, it is true, intellectual powers, highly cultivated and re- 
fined, so well described by Young, which look not beyond the things 
of this transitory life. 

" Your learning, like the lunar beam, affords 
Light, but not heat ; it leaves you undevout. 

But this is not — cannot be the case with a Christian, 
" Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God." — 1 Cor. ch. x, v. 31 . " Whatsoever ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus." — Coloss. ch. iii, v. 17. 
In accordance with this principle, the intellectual faculties are not 
merely intellectual ; the moral feelings, not merely moral ; but holy, 
spiritual — being " sanctified by the word of God and prayer." 

We are justified in asserting, that according to the principles and 
precepts of the Bible, the education of all Christians, whether rich or 
poor, should be carried to the fullest extent, in every department of 
knowledge which has the tendency to explain or illustrate the language, 
history, geography, and general matter contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
" Whoso readeth, let him understand." The only limits, then, on 
Christian principles, for those who have undertaken the great and holy 
task of providing education for the poor, is the extent of means at their 
disposal. 

Vicano. 



SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 

(Concluded from page 366 of vol, ill.) 
SECTION III. — MAPS. 

Their importance. The common meaning of the word " Geography," 
follows the derivation, in referring mainly, if not exclusively, to the to- 
pographical department of it, — usually denominated " common or 
descriptive." It attends to the positions and relations of places ; studies 
the projection, or bird's-eye view of a country, and uses the lines of 
latitude and longitude for the sake of greater accuracy. It is evident, 
then, that the person who possesses a thorough knowledge of a good 
map, may be much better acquainted with the localities of any particu- 
lar country than if he had read twenty volumes on the subject. He has 
learned the shape and size of it. its situation with respect to neighbour- 
ing lands or seas, the positions of its own mountains, rivers, and towns, 
the extent of its subdivisions, and the facilities for intercourse, external 
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and internal. He requires no one to tell him how the country is 
bounded, or where its commerce is principally carried on, or whether 
its rivers are large or small ; and he smiles at the idea of confining his 
knowledge of it to that of a few important towns. 

Nature of the It is easy to see that the knowledge acquired in this 

knowledge acquired. wft ^ - fl not QJ ^ more extensive, but better retained. 

If a learner be merely told that Pekin is in the north of China, and 
Canton in the south, his ideas are so general and so vague, that they 
can hardly be expected to be retained ; when he sees the places on the 
map, he knows them for himself, even better than if he had visited them 
in person ; as in that case their relations to each other, and to several 
places besides, could not have been better shown. The knowledge, in 
the one case, is addressed merely to the understanding, and is therefore 
more or less abstract ; in the other, it enters through the senses, and is 
much more real. Any person of ordinary observation, who has tra- 
velled over a particular district of country, knows it a great deal better 
than those who have not. This is not because he has followed a nar- 
row line, through a certain number of towns : but because, first, his 
attention has been occupied chiefly with the topography of the district 
while doing so ; and, second, numerous incidental circumstances still 
tend to reproduce his impressions, by means of association. In the first 
part of this essay, an attempt was made to show how these incidental 
circumstances could be arranged artificially ; and the other cause may 
be brought into action, to a certain extent, with still more facility. 
We cannot all travel in Siberia, or ascend Mont Blanc ; it is not con- 
venient to sail through the straits of Magellan, or to hunt the spring- 
bok by the Grariep. But any good map will make us acquainted with 
the principal localities, and a book of travels will give us the physical 
features, incidents, manners, and customs. The impressions will be 
less vivid, and the incidents less numerous, than if we had actually felt 
or witnessed them ; but the information may be far more extensive, as 
well as more correct. How often do we find, for example, that the in- 
formation of an eye-witness is limited to the things connected with his 
own profession or habits ? The clergyman will tell you the number of 
churches, or sects ; or the missionary stations on the outposts. The 
sailor will tell you of the kind of vessels in the port, the peculiar nature 
of the coast, or the times and places at which he experienced gales. 
The sportsman can recount how many head of game he brought down 
with his own rifle ; and the mere sensualist knows little beyond the 
public places of entertainment. 

importance The idea which one forms of any particular country is 
of drawing maps. more or i ess corr ect, according as he can imagine each 

place — mountain, river, town, or bay — in its own relative position. 
He has, in fact, an intellectual map of it, which he examines ; and, like 
any other map, this is a representation which may be improved or de- 
teriorated. Now, the hackneyed plan of examining pupils in schools, 
by getting them to " point out" the places on maps, is in many in- 
stances an act of self-deception : the boy may not have a single idea 
respecting the country, correct or incorrect — but the map being placed 
before him, he can scarcely avoid answering some of these questions. 
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Thus, though he does not give an account of what was previously 
learned, the exercise serves the purpose of a very partial preparation. 
A much .better test of the accuracy of his knowledge, is the rough 
sketching of a map in the presence of the teacher, and from memory 
alone. He cannot give a correct outline without knowing it, — the 
transcript from his mental map cannot be a good one, if the original be 
not good. I am strongly inclined, therefore, to give this subject more 
prominence than it has in schools in general ; — as an exercise in penman* 
ship and good taste, as a means of preparation, and also of examination. 
It is evident that the exercise must assist in giving correct ideas, by 
suggesting the causes or effects of certain phenomena, and especially by 
compelling attention, and inducing habits of accurate observation. 
Outline Map>,&c. Of late years, several publications have tended to promote 
these views ; by suggesting facilities for drawing maps, and for intro- 
ducing the practice as a portion of education. Thus, the " Blank Maps" 
issued by the " Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," enable 
the learner to supply the localities of the towns, and the names of all 
the places. A similar effect is produced by those published by the 
" Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ;" some of which 
are intended for class instruction or examination, and others for com- 
pletion by individual learners. The same general idea is carried out 
differently in the series called " Cruchley's Progressive Maps ;" in which 
'every map is published in no fewer than six different ways. The first 
gives the lines of latitude and longitude merely ; the second adds the 
outline of the country ; the third contains the rivers, and the divisions 
of the country marked in " hair line," for the pupil to trace over with a 
pen ; the fourth is the same map thus traced and deepened ; the fifth 
is a hair line of the general map, including mountains, names, &c. ; and 
the sixth is the perfect map. It is evident that the completion of the 
first or second, though not in the most perfect way, would contribute 
most to the information of the pupil ; any of the others would afford 
opportunities for the exhibition of skill, especially in penmanship, and 
of good taste. 

Outline Maps. The following plan has been found useful within these 
walls ; and the idea is thrown out, as it may be, in other cases, to some 
extent both desirable and practicable. It is frequently found that a 
line of latitude or longitude passes through some important place, and 
when this is known, the positions of several others are ascertained at 
once by their known relations to it. Or it may pass through several 
noted places, or there may be several such lines of latitude or longitude 
mentioned. By mentioning these facts, the pupil is slightly guided, 
and the amount of aid given to him can be made greater or less accord- 
ing to circumstances. Thus there are four lines of latitude, and four of 
longitude in England, which pass through, or adjacent to, about twen- 
ty-five particular places; and these being known, not only the outline 
of the country is indicated, but some of the subdivisions. A table has 
been drawn up, of the principal lines in the leading maps of the world ; 
and it is evident that the teacher can give to his pupils the whole or any 
part of the knowledge respecting a particular map, before the latter 
commence to draw it. 
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Political Geography, There are many modifications of this exercise, both 
and Historical Maps, interesting and useful; yet, I am sorry to say, they are 
not either much known, or much practised. For example, France di- 
vided into provinces, could be distinguished by different colours, denot- 
ing the time or manner, or both, of their annexation to the French 
crown. This is done in the " Historical Atlas" of Le Sage, and no 
doubt the idea is acted on in many other cases. The same could be 
done respecting Spain, or Austria, or Prussia, or England. Again : 
what is to prevent any one from following up the first idea of the Colo- 
nial and Missionary Map, published by the " Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel ?" Why not represent Spain and her colonies at 
some particular period of the seventeenth or eighteenth century — or the 
Roman empire, or any of the great empires of the East ? This is the 
idea which is beautifully carried out in " Quin's Historical Atlas ;" all 
of the maps in which have been copied by the pupils here, on an en- 
larged scale. In one instance, we have exhibited the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery on a single chart, in a manner both simple and 
interesting. A large map of the world is drawn, on Mercator's projec- 
tion, and by means of lines differently dotted, the extent of known 
territory at different eras is denoted. The garden of Eden, for example, 
appears in the centre, and the next line, representing the Exodus of the 
Israelites, passes round it in every direction, embracing Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and modern Syria. A ,wider circuit includes the empire of Cyrus ; 
-while, as .discovery progresses, we have the territory of Alexander, and 
the Roman empire, at its greatest limits. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, in modern times, the line skirts the discoveries of Columbus in 
the New World, and sweeps south of the Cape of Storms : half a cen- 
tury later, it includes the strait of Magellan, the island of New Guinea, 
and stretches as far north as Labrador and the limits of modern Mexico. 
Still later, it includes New Holland, then the islands of the Pacific, 
touches on the Antarctic continent, and finally exhibits the magnetic 
Pole and the North-west Passage. In none of these cases is the pupil 
benefited, merely to the extent of the information communicated : he is 
taught to think, to compare places and events with one another, and 
thus to look at history with both its " eyes" — •• Geography and Chro- 
nology." Nor is the importance of the simple pictorial effect to be 
overlooked : it stimulates the curiosity, it imparts pleasure, and it tends 
to impress the information which it conveys. To promote the same 
general ends these suggestions are offered : and I shall be greatly re- 
joiced if they be considered suitable for that purpose, by those to whom 
they are addressed. 

Table of Meridians and Parallels of Latitude, which pass through 
important places; intended as an assistance to teachers and pupils in 
drawing Maps. 

I. EUROPE. 

Latitude North. 

66% (Arctic circle) Lies south of Lapland, but north of the rest of Eu- 
rope. Excludes Iceland. 
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60 Passes through Petersburg. 

50 Touches the Land's End, and passes through Cracow. 
45 Passes through Bordeaux, Turin, the line of the Po, Belgrade, 
mouth of the Danube. 

Longitude East and West. 

10 Limits Ireland, and therefore the rest of Europe, except Iceland. 
10 Forms the east limit of Jutland, and of the island of Sardinia. 
30 Passes through Petersburg, and the mouth of the Danube. 
40 Passes through Archangel, and the mouth of the Don. 

II. ASIA. 

Latitude North. 

10 Except Malacca, a few capes, and islands, (Ceylon, &c.) all lies 
north of this. 

23i (Divides Egypt and Nubia,) passes through Muscat, mouth of In- 
dus, north of Calcutta and Canton. 

40 Passes through Pekin, Bokhara, Mount Ararat, and the Hellespont. 

70 Except headlands of Siberia, all lies south of this. 

Longitude East. 

30 Passes through (Alexandria and) east of Constantinople. 
70 Passes through Tobolsk, Cabool, and east of mouth of Indus. 
90 Passes through Calcutta, and mouth of the Yenissei. 
130 Includes Corea, Philippine islands, and mouth of Lena. Excludes 
empire of Japan. 

III. AFRICA. 

Latitude North and South. 

30 Passes through Cairo, Suez, touches the Mediterranean at its south- 
ern point near Fezzan, lies north of Sahara, and of the ^Canary 
isles. * 

10 Passes north of Sierra Leone, through source of Niger, south of 
Darfur, of lake Dembea, and of Cape Guardafui. 

20 Passes through Sofala (town) and Mauritius, almost bisecting island 
of Madagascar. 

30 Passes through Hottentotia, south of Gariep river, but north of 
Cape Colony, and is just 5° north of the Cape. 

Longitude East and West. 

20 Passes east of the Azores and Cape Verd islands, west of Canaries 

and Madeiras. 
10 Passes through Tunis, at the most northern point of Africa ; and 

cuts the equator on the coast. 
20 Passes through Barca, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
50 The eastern limit, except projecting points of Madagascar and Cape 

Guardafui. 
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IV. NORTH AMERICA. 

Latitude North. 

20 Passes through Mexico (town) and divides Cuba and St. Demingo. 
30 Cuts off California and Florida, and passes through New Orleans. 
48 The northern limit of the United States : is north of Lake Superior, 

and bisects Newfoundland. 
60 Has Greenland and Russian America on the north : Labrador on 

the south. 

Longitude Went. 

125 Lies west of Mexico, the United States, and Oregon. 

100 Lies west of the town of Mexico, and forms the eastern boundary 

of part of Texas. 
90 Passes through the towns of Guatimala and New Orleans ; and is 

the western boundary of Balize. 
75 Divides Cuba and St. Domingo, includes all the great lakes, passes 

through Philadelphia. 

V. SOUTH AMERICA. 

Latitude North and South, 

10 The northern limit, except Trinidad and some headlands. 
Passes through Equador, and the mouth of the Amazon. 
10 A northern limit of Upper Peru : falls south of eastern projection, 

in the mouth of San Francisco. 
40 Limits of Chili, La Plata, and Patagonia. 

Longitude West. 

35 The eastern limit, as 80 is the western. 

50 Passes through the mouth of. the Amazon. 

60 Divides British and Spanish Guiana ; lies west of Buenos Ayres ; 

passes through the Falkland Isles. 
70 Bisects Patagonia and Cape Horn, touches the coast at Peru, bounds 

Equador. 

VI. ENGLAND. 

Latitude North. 

50 Passes through the Land's End, and Eu in France. 
52 Is the northern limit of Monmouthshire. Gloucester, Hertford, and 
Essex. 

54 Lies south of Lancaster and north of York. 

55 Passes through Newcastle on Tyne. 

Longitude West. 

Passes through Greenwich, Hertford, Cambridge, Flamborough 
Head. 

2 Passes through Birmingham and Berwick : and divides Cheshire 

from Derbyshire. 

3 Passes through Carlisle, Fleetwood, Liverpool, Newport ; lies west 

of Windermere : divides Dorset and Devon. 
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5 Passes through Falmouth and Pembroke; and is equally distant 
from St. David's Head, Caernarvonshire, and the Calf of Man, 

• VII. 8COTLAND. 

Latitude North. 

55 Passes through Gretna Green, Annan, and the mouth of Loch Ryan. 

56 Passes south of Loch Lomond, north of Mid-Lothian, and through 

Dunbar. 

57 Bisects Rum Island and Kincardineshire : is north of Argyleshire 

and Forfarshire. 

58 Passes through the south part of Lewis Island, and the south of 

Sutherlandshire. 

Longitude West. 

2 Passes through Berwick and Aberdeen; and passes between the 

Orkney and Shetland isles. 

3 Passes through Gretna, Dundee, mouth of the Spey, and the coast 

between East and Mid- Lothian. 

5 Passes through Port Patrick and Rothsay, is east of Arran and Ben 

Nevis, to the west of Sutherland. 

6 Passes through Fairhead (in Ireland,) east of Islay, west of Jura, 

west of Ramsay, east of Lewis. 

VIII. IRELAND. 

Latitude North. 

52 Passes north of Youghal and Cork, and through the south of Kil- 

larney: 

53 Passes through narrowest part of Lough Dearg, Maryboro', Athy, 

and Wicklow. 

54 Passes through Achill Island, Leitrim, Cavan, Dundalk. 

55 Passes through Londonderry. 

Longitude West. 

6 Passes through Rathlin, Lisburn, Carlingford ; and is the eastern 

boundary of Leinster. 

7 Passes through Waterford harbour, line of the Barrow, Carlow, 

Cootehill, divides King's Co. and Kildare. 

8 Passes through Donegal, Leitrim, Banagher, and touches western 

projection of Cavan, Longford, King's Co., Waterford. 
10 Is the boundary of all except the headlands of the County Kerry. 

The following simple rules may also be useful : — 

I. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, the lines of lat. and Ion. may be 

straight lines. In Ireland, each degree of the latter may be 
about two-thirds of the former ; in England, more ; in Scotland, 
less. 

II. The lines of lat. should be drawn first ; and whether curved or 

straight should be parallel. 
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III. On the parallel of 60°, each degree of Ion, is half the size of one of 

lat. Hence, the divisions can be made in the quarters of the 
globe. 

IV. The Equator being drawn — rfbove or below the paper if necessary 

— the degrees of Ion. may be marked on it of the same size as 
the degrees of lat. The lines joining any two points with the 
corresponding points on the parallel of 60°, will show the size 
of the divisions on the intermediate parallels. 

A. Hums. 



ON CERTAIN CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS, WITH 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF QUES- 
TIONS FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS. 

( Continued from page 335 in Vol. II L) 

The preceding methods of constructing questions in the simple rules, 
will apply with little or no variation to decimal as well as to duodecimal 
arithmetic. 

Addition of Decimals. 

Ex. 1. 2.563 Here, without paying any regard to the decimal 
.143 point, this question is constructed after the manner 
1.023 explained in Ex. 1, of simple addition. 

.066 
3.432 



7.227 



Ex. 2. .2112 Here we have the sum, 3 + 6 + 3 + 6, a multiple 
.0462 of nine, as in the last example. 
.0033 
.561 



.8217 



Multiplication of Decimals. 

Ex. 1. 3.4,854 X .27=.914,058. 

This example is constructed after the manner explained in Ex. 1, of 
simple multiplication. 

Ex. 2. .0025,641 x .033 =.0000,846,153. 

Here, disregarding the decimal points, this example is constructed 
after the manner given in Ex. 3, of simple multiplication. 

And so on to all the other cases given in simple multiplication. 
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Addition of Duodecimals. 

The following questions will serve as illustrations of the methods of 
construction as applied to duodecimals : — 

Ex. 1. 2 f . 8' 6" 0"' In this example, the figures in the first 

row make up eights, in the second twelves, 
in the third fives, and in the fourth eights; 
then the sum, 8+ 12-1-5 -f 8, is a multiple 
of eleven ; therefore the answer observes 
the law of elevens. 

Ex. 2. l f . 8' 9" 2'" Here, the numbers made up by the 

figures in the question, are taken at 
pleasure, and in the answer the figures 
make up twelves. See observations on 
Ex. 3, in simple addition. 



2 f . 


8' 


6" 


v 


3 


7 


9 


5 


1 


2 


4 


3 


1 





7 


8 


8 f . 


r 


3" 


^w 


l f . 


8' 


9* 


2'" 


3 


6 


8 


5 


4 


7 


9 


6 


9 f . 


11' 


3" 


1'" 


3 f . 


5' 


9" 


jm 




6 


7 


1 


2 


8 


11 


5 




1 


4 


3 


1 





4 


5 


7 f . 


11' 


0" 


qw 






3" 


3'" 


7 f . 


11' 


4" 


0"' 



Ex. 3. 3 . 5' 9" 7'" In this example, the numbers made up 

by the figures in the question, are 12, 7, 
13, 4, 5 ; casting the elevens put of the 
sum of these numbers, we have a remain- 
der of 8^ which, taken from 11, gives 3 ; 
then a series of threes being added to the 
answer, will produce the law of elevens. 



Prop. 1. 234765=235x999; where the figures in the left hand 
member make up nines ; and the number of nines in the right hand 
member is the same as the number of figures in the multiplier. 

Proof. 234 7 65 = 234000 +765, adding and subtracting 1000, 

=235000—235=235 (1000— 1)=235 X 999. 

Prop. 2. 358x999=357642. This proposition is the converse of 
the preceding one. 

Proof. 358x999=358(1000—1) =358000 — 358, adding and 
subtracting 1, =357999 —357 =357642. 

Prop. 3. 152,9,847= 153 x 9999 ; where the figures in the left hand 
member make up nines with a central nine, and the number of nines in 
the right hand member is one more than the number in the multi- 
plier. 

This is proved after the manner of proposition 1. Similarly, 
265,99,734=266 x 99999 ; and so on to other cases. 

Prop. 4. 413 x 9999=412,9,587. This proposition is the converse 
of the preceding one, and may be established after the manner of pro- 
position 2. 

Prop. 5. 153624=154x999—222; where the figures in the left 
hand member make up sevens, and the right hand member consists of a 
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certain number of nines, minus a series of figures complementary to 
seven. 

Proof. Adding and subtracting 222, we have, 

153624=153846 —-222, by proposition 1, 
= 154x999—222. 

This proposition will enable us to prove the rule for constructing 
questions in addition, after the manner of Ex. 4. 

Here by transformation, 2464=25x99—11; 1342=14x99—44; 
3201=33 X 99—66 ; 165=2 x 99—33 ; therefore by addition, 

3464+ 1342 + 3201 + 165=(25 + 14 + 33 + 2)99— 99— 55; 
.-. 2464+1342 + 3201 + 165 + 55=(25 + 14 + 33+l)99; 

where, by proposition 2, the right hand member developed, will give 
the complete law of nines. 

Prop. 6. 235 x 999— 444=234,321. This proposition is the con- 
verse of the preceding one. 

Proof. 235 X 999—444= 234,765—444 

= 234,321. 

Prop. 7. 153,7,624= 154 x 9999—2222. 

Proof. ' Adding and subtracting 2222, we have, 

153,7,624=153,9,846—2222, by proposition 7, 
= 154x9999—2222. 

Cor. 1. 153,7,624=(154x 9— 2)1111. 

Prop. 8. 153,7,624 X 48=(48 X 154—10)9999—6666 ; where the 
first part of the right hand member, by proposition 2, will have the 
complete law of nines ; the sixes are derived after the manner explained 
in Ex. 8. on multiplication ; and the minus quantity within the vincu- 
lum is found by multiplying the number of nines in the multiplier, 48, 
by the complement of seven. 

Proof. Multiplying, Cor. 1, Prop. 7, by 48, we have 
135,7,624 X48=(48 X 154 X 9—48 X 2)1111=(48 X 154 X 9—10 x 9 
— 3 x 2) 11 11 =(48 X 154—10)9999—6666. 

This proposition obviously proves the rule for proposing questions 
in multiplication, as in Ex. 8. 

Cor. 1. 124,6,542 x 15=(15 x 125—5)9999 ; where the multiplier 
in the left hand member, as well as the number made up by the figures in 
the multiplicand, is a multiple of three ; and the minus term within the 
vinculum, is the number of times that nine can be taken out of the pro- 
duct of 15 by the complement of 6. 

This proposition is only a particular case of the preceding one, 
where the remainder, after casting out the nines from 15x3, is 
nothing. 

This establishes the rule for constructing questions as in Ex. 3. of 
multiplication ; for the right hand member, by proposition 2, gives the 
complete law of nines. 

Similarly, 124,66,542+ 153=(153x 125— 51)99999 ; and so on 
to other cases. 
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Cor. 2. 145,8,743 X 45 =(45 x 146—5)9999 ; where the figures in 
the multiplicand may make up any number, the multiplier is a multiple 
of 9, and the minus term within the vinculum is obtained by multiplying 
the number of nines contained in the 45 by the complement of 8. The 
right hand member, developed by proposition 2, will give the complete 
law of nines. 

Similarly. 145,88,743 X 459= (459 x 146—51)99999 ; and so onto 
other cases. 

This proposition obviously gives the proof of the rule for constructing 
questions in multiplication, after the manner of Ex. 1. 

Prop. 9. 153624=153x999 + 777; where the figures in the left 
hand member make up sevens. 

Proof. Adding and subtracting 777, 
153624=152847 + 777, by proposition 1, 
= 153x999 + 777. 

Similarly, 153,7,624=153x9999 + 7777: and so on to other 
cases. 

This proposition will enable us to prove the rule for constructing 
questions in addition, after the manner of Ex. 1 . 

142524= 142 X 999 + 666 ; 213120=213 X 999 + 333 ; 
340215=340x999 + 555: 23421 = 23x999+444; 
then by addition, we have 

142524 + 213120 + 340215 + 23421 = (142 + 213 + 340+23) 
X 999 + 2 x999=(142 + 213 + 340+ 23 + 2)999. 

This result, by proposition 2, will produce a quantity having the com- 
plete law of nines. 

T. Tate, 

Mathematical Master of the National Society's 

Training Institution, Battersea. 



HOW TO REDUCE THE NOISE IN A LARGE NATIONAL 

SCHOOL. 

1 . In all cases in which it can be done, address the eyes of the children 
rather than their ears ; that is, use signs instead of words. 

2. At all times there must be, in every class, one officer in his place, 
with the whole class under his eye. The teacher is never to do what the 
assistant can do, nor the assistant what a boy can do. 

3. The voice always to be pitched so as to be heard by the person 
farthest off of those addressed ; or in other words, speak to that person. 
In a class, whoever may be speaking, let him speak to the boy farthest 
from him ; if he hears, the whole class will hear, and no one out of the 
class ought to hear. When speaking to one person only, for instance, 
to the master or monitor, always whisper. 

4. If a boy wants to ask anything of his teacher, let him hold up his 
hand. The teacher will then beckon him to him, and hear him in a 
whisper.' If a teacher has a message to send to the master or usher, he 
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must beckon a boy to him, and whispering the message, send him quietly 
to whisper it again. 

5. The teacher to hold the book in his left hand, and point with the 
first finger of his right hand to the boy who is to answer. No " snap- 
ping" to be allowed, or speaking out of turn. In no case more than 
one boy in a class to speak at once. 

6. All " guessing " to be checked. A boy not to answer a question, 
except he is sure that he understands it, and is also sure that he knows 
the right answer. A boy who gives a foolish answer or a mere guess, 
to lose one or more places. If he does it frequently and habitually, it 
is an offence to be reported to the master. 

7. There must be slow and distinct reading. Time to be allowed by 
the teacher. A boy not to speak the word out, till he is confident that 
he is right : the next boy not to " tell," till the reader has made a mis- 
take. Reading fast gives rise to mistakes, and tends to disorder and 
noise in many ways. 

8. No s]pte to be given to a boy without a proper string attached to 
it. Each boy to have a book to himself. 

9. Doors and boxes to be shut softly, without being heard. In walk- 
ing, lift up the feet and take short steps, and go softly so as not to be 
heard. Children should be seen, not heard. 

10. Only one class to be moving at once. No running in the school- 
room, or jumping over forms. 

11. Sounds which are never to be heard in the school : — " Shutting 
doors or boxes, dropping slates or books, footsteps." Teachers calling 
out, " Hands behind." " Show slates." "Books." "Stand up." 
" Sit." " Speak out," &c, &c. Boys calling out to the teacher or to 
one another : — " I've done it," or any thing else. 

The usher to insist upon silence after each movement, particularly 
before and after prayers. If there is whispering or noise, to call 
" teachers," raising his hand as the signal for silence. 

Signs to be Used. 

To make a boy speak loud enough, direct his attention to the one 
farthest off : or make them read from side to side. If a boy cannot 
hear, he is to hold up his hands. If the teacher suspects that the class 
does not hear, let him call upon the farthest boy to go on. 

To stop a boy or class, raise the hand, showing the palm of it. 

To make a class open or shut books, or show slates, the teacher to do 
the thing himself. In the same way to make them stand straight, or 
stand at ease, or put heels together. 

In schools in which the writing desks are against the wall, when it 
is time for a class to leave the desk, the teacher is to pass along the 
class quietly, saying, " stop," to about every ten boys ; then all the 
boys looking towards the head of the class, he stands upon the seat 
at that end, and with the first finger of his right hand, makes the 
signal for the boys to turn out. Then he puts himself at the head, 
and the assistant at the bottom of the class, and they all, after taking 
up their books and pens, walk to the class, without being heard, and 
front as they take their places. 
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QUERY ON MONITORS, WHEN AND HOW TO BE 

TAUGHT. 

_ _ • 

Rev. Sib, — Having a large school under my superintendence, and, like 
many others in similar situations, being very anxious for the improve- 
ment of my pupils, I have taken the liberty to address you, in the hope 
of obtaining some information. There is one subject, in particular, which 
I wish to bring under your notice ; and as I have had the assistance of 
your valuable Journal for the last eleven months only, I hope I shall be 
excused if that subject has previously been enlarged upon by any of 
your numerous correspondents. To be brief, I wish to know how long, 
and at what hours in each day, or in what manner, the monitors of a 
national school should be under the tuition of the master, in order that 
they may acquire that knowledge which they are required to impart to 
others. In some schools it is the custom for the monitors to fall into 
the first class at 11 o'clock, and there remain until 12, which hour 
constitutes the whole of their instruction for one day. In others, again, 
the monitors continue teaching until 12, and remain after school is dis- 
missed until 1. To both of these plans I have a great dislike. When 
the monitors fall in at 11, the school must be stopped, or, what in my 
opinion is worse, the children must do something without any superin- 
tendence ; and, in the other case, very few boys can bear the idea of 
remaining in school when their companions are at play. Against both 
of them it may be further argued, that the time for instruction is too 
short. I have adopted a plan different from these, which, no doubt, has 
also its objections, but which I am forced to continue for want of a 
better. I have, as it were, two sets of monitors, whom I choose from 
the first class ; one set teaches a whole day, and the succeeding day they 
fall into the first class, when the other set takes their places in teach- 
ing ; and so on every day in succession, no monitor teaching two suc- 
cessive days, if it can possibly be avoided. By this means they not 
only get more instruction, but, what is also requisite, they undergo a 
regular course, according to the time table, having reading, writing, 
ciphering, &c, which it is impossible for them to obtain by the other 
methods i However, as I have before said, this plan may also be objec- 
tionable, I shall be very much pleased should any more fortunate indi- 
vidual put me into a better way. Not wishing to trespass longer on 
your time, allow me to subscribe myself, 

Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cambs, 1845. A Church Schoolmaster. 
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ON BEGINNING TO TEACH READING AND WBITING. 

The natural habits of children must be the key to their first instruction. A 
child begins to observe very soon after its birth ; for the first two or three years 
its knowledge is almost confined to those objects which are evident to its senses, 
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and its methods of acquiring such knowledge are well worth consideration. The 
child sees an object, reaches towards it, grasps it, applies it to its mouth, en- 
deavours to produce a sound hy striking it against a table or anything else that 
is near, and thus acquires some knowledge of the properties of things, even be- 
fore it can speak. By a process similar to this, different parts of knowledge 
may be conveyed to a child in a more advanced age. When a child has learned 
to pronounce words, we may teach the names of those properties already fami- 
liar to him, and proceed to illustrate, to generalize, and to extend his knowledge 
by various examples. 

For children from three to six years of age, we know of none so good as oral 
exercises on the names and properties of bodies. The worlds of nature and 
art will furnish a never-failing supply of examples. Pictures will materially 
assist in such exercises ; a slate and pencil will also help to amuse and instruct. 
Books, reading, and spelling, should not, in our opinion, be introduced at this 
early stage. Careful pronunciation, and correct oral language, should always 
accompany these primary lessons. Form, magnitude, weight, colour, number, 
sound, are the chief developments to be made during the infancy of the mind. 
Instruction in these may be imparted without books. Few situations are unfa- 
vourable to the growth and expansion of the youthful intellect by the analysis 
of objects ; the rooms of a house, the garden, field, wood, road, will all supply 
materials well adapted for this purpose. 

To explain the kind of lessons which it is proposed to substitute for the pre- 
sent very unsatisfactory modes of commencing a young child's education, the 
following examples are given ; from which it will be seen, that a person of very 
moderate attainments may both amuse and instruct a child three or four years 
old. 

" Teaclier. What covers the floor of the parlour ? Child. A carpet. T. What 
colours do you observe on the carpet ? C. Bed, blue, brown, yellow, green, &c. 
T. Bring me your slate — What shape do you call this, (drawing a circle) ? 
C. Bound. Other figures are drawn, and their names told to the child. T. Now 
tell me the shape of the carpet ? C. It is oblong. T. What else in the room 
is oblong ? C. The windows, that table, &c. T. Which is the larger, the car- 
pet, or the floor P Now look round every part of the floor P C. The carpet 
covers the whole floor — the carpet is the same size as the floor. T. What 
is the small carpet called which lies before the fire-place P C.A hearth-rug ? 
T. Yes. — Are its colours like those of the carpet ? C. No. T. No; they are 
brighter and deeper. Now look well at the carpet, feel it, and tell me of what 
it is made — Is it made of wood P C. No ; it is hard, like wood. T. Is it made 
of leather P C. No ; it is not at all like my shoes. T. Of what are your warm 
socks made P C. Of worsted. T. Yes ; the carpet is also made of worsted ; 
coats, cloaks, and other warm articles of dress are made of worsted ; blankets 
also : and worsted is made of wool ; and you know we get wool from — C. Sheep. 
T. I must tell you about the mode of making carpets when you are older." 

Again — 

" T. What are the men doing in this field ? C. They are reaping. T. What 
are they reaping ? C. Cora. T. What kind of corn is it ? C. Wheat. T. 
What other kinds of corn have we seen growing in the fields P C. Barley, oats, 
rye. T. Wheaten flour is made into bread. When wheat is reaped, it is tied 
in sheaves, and these are left that the wheat may harden. It is hardened by 
the heat of the sun, and the dryness of the air. Some time after, it is stacked 
in large heaps, called corn ricks ; afterwards it is beaten with a flail, to get the 
grains of corn out of the ears. This work is called threshing ; here is a grain 
of corn, and this is an ear. There are many grains in one ear. After the corn 
is threshed, it is taken to the mill to be ground, &c. Now tell me what is made 
of wheaten flour? C. Bread. T. What else? think. C Puddings, cakes. 
T. Why is wheat left in the field after it is reaped ? C. To harden. T. By 
what is it hardened ?" &c. 
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These examples may suffice to show bow much useful knowledge may be 
given to children before reading is necessary. During such a progress, the 
mind becomes enlarged, and capable of receiving real advantage from books, 
when it is thought desirable to commence reading. A child so trained will have 
a tolerable knowledge of the structure of our language, including all the ordi- 
nary forms of expression. It will surely be thought a greater advantage for a 
child to possess such a knowledge of things, and of language, in which to express 
its knowledge, than for the time so occupied to have been spent in poring over 
primers and verse-books, learning what it could not understand, almost to the 
exclusion of that information thus pleasantly acquired, and so suitable to the 
capacity of childhood. 

Heading should form no part of a child's employment until the mind, being 
thus trained, begins itself to seek for the means of drawing instruction from 
books ; then, reading and writing should commence together ; a knowledge of 
things should precede or accompany a knowledge of words ; and the perceptive 
faculties should be the first to be instructed. In carrying this plan into opera- 
tion, it will be necessary, first of all, to show the child that words represent 
ideas ; that the names of objects may be written on paper or on a slate ; and that 
the same ideas may be conveyed by writing as by the voice. A little practice, 
in a few words with which the child is familiarized, will accustom him to the 
association of words and things. All the early exercises in reading should tend 
to draw out the child's previous acquirements. The lessons should be progres- 
sive, and every sentence contained in them ought to possess a meaning com- 
plete and intelligible. 

A child's reading lessons ought to be on subjects of interest; and, while he is 
learning to read, on subjects with which he is in some degree familiar, so that 
he may not meet with many expressions which are strange to his ears, and with 
none that he is unable to pronounce after his teacher. The advance from- sim- 
ple to more difficult lessons ought not to be founded on the length of the words, 
but on the complexity of the ideas which they convey. Of what consequence 
is the length of a word, if a child can pronounce it, and if he is acquainted with 
the idea so represented P And how large a vocabulary has a child, even under 
ordinary circumstances, whose mind has been under this kind of culture for 
four or five years. Supposing a child to have been trained at home, or at an 
infant school, in some such manner as has been recommended — when reading is 
commenced as an art, a lesson, containing ideas well known to the juvenile 
learner, should be taken. Let the subject be a garden : after telling him that 
he is now to learn to read, we write, in his presence, an exercise something like 
the following : — 

" A flower garden is beautiful ; flowers are pretty ; some flowers are sweet. 
A daffodil is yellow; snow-drops are white; roses are red; some roses are 
white. • Violets are blue, — they are very sweet. Leaves are green." 

Two or three such sentences as above will be enough for a first lesson. Af- 
ter a few repetitions the pupil will point out every word required. The differ- 
ence in the length of the words is an advantage. Words are arbitrary pictures ; 
they express different ideas, and a child will naturally expect them to be not 
the same in their appearance. This dissimilarity will assist in their acquisition ; 
and the perfect acquaintance which, on our plan, the child has with the ideas 
conveyed, and the pronunciation of the words which he hears repeated, leave 
him at liberty to devote both his eye and his mind to the form of each word. This 
is the one great end now to be accomplished. He has to remember the entire 
combinations ; not the letters, nor the syllables, but the words, so that he may 
recognize them at once whenever he sees them. To give facility and strength 
to this exercise, writing must accompany the reading of die words. The child 
transfers his reading lesson to his slate at first, in any hand that he can, large 
or small. After a few lessons, his rude attempts at writing may be reduced to 
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any size, at the will of the teacher : a light round hand is recommended for 
the first few months. 

Something may here he said on the education of the eye. A plan which has 
been found very beneficial* with young children, and which is equally suitable 
for the school-room or for the nursery, is as follows : — Let one of the walls be 
painted a dark slate colour, upon which objects may be drawn with chalk the 
size of life. Small pictures are not always recognized, while outlines of objects 
of their natural dimensions are at once perceived. Thus, also, the forms of 
the words composing any lesson may be written very distinctly, and imitated 
by the little learner, either upon the wall or by means of a slate and pencil. 
A painted surface is an enduring tablet for writing lessons upon, and for draw- 
ing any necessary illustrations connected with them ; and thus the exercises of 
the pupil may be made to assume all the interest of oral and written language 
combined with dictation. 

After a few lessons on a variety of subjects, composed chiefly of short sen- 
tences, any book of general knowledge may be used in a similiar manner, the 
teacher writing and pronouncing a sentence, examining the child upon the 
different words of which it consists, and occasionally leaving his pupil to write 
it upon the slate. During the writing operation the teacher should not only 
instruct the child in the use of the pencil, but he should also repeat the words 
of which the sentence is formed, and add explanations and examinations by 
questions, if the subject is beyond the child's previously acquired knowledge. 
Natural objects will furnish a fund of materials of which the teacher may avail 
himself in his selections of lessons. On these subjects every thing is tangible, 
and can be illustrated and made interesting. Geography is another subject 
capable of being rendered very intelligible to a young child, and the sooner 
some general ideas can be communicated upon this science, the better will the 
various reading books that are put into his hands be understood. It will be in 
vain to attempt to teach geography without appropriate maps. The system of 
memoriter instruction is altogether wrong, being unfavourable to the expansion 
of the mind, and equally so to the cultivation of a taste for knowledge. In 
teaching geography, the simplest plan is to start from the point where the pu- 
pil stands, to mark his native town, the neighbouring villages and cities, then 
the county in which he resides ; to add to this the neighbouring counties, then 
the more distant, until by degrees England is delineated, and the youthful 
student is prepared for comprehending the larger divisions of the globe, with 
its various features of land and water. 

After the first hundred words the pupil will be much assisted by his own ob- 
servation ; he will analyse words, and be led to generalize, so as to apply sounds 
already learned to similar formations that he may meet with. The pronuncia- 
tion that he has acquired in his earlier years will be now of the greatest impor- 
tance in enabling him to see at once the distinctions between sounds possessing 
some similarity. The writing exercise, wbich accompanies his reading lessons 
till he reads without hesitation, will show him the difference in words of a 
somewhat similar form and sound, as now and how, noon and moon. 

Under ordinary circumstances, in families and in private schools, about a 
quarter of a year will be found sufficient for the instruction of a child in read- 
ing, spelling, (acquired by copying the reading lessons,) and plain writing. 
Under favourable auspices, where the plan can be brought into full operation, 
a shorter period may suffice. The characteristics of the proposed method are :— 
the education of the ear and voice, by which a perfect pronunciation may be re- 
cognised and produced ; the education of the eye, by means of which minute 
objects shall be discovered and discerned, preparatory to its being exercised on 
types and writing : and the preliminary education of the mind on a variety of 
subjects, by which it may be prepared to enter the wider fields of knowledge, 
as soon as the teacher has recourse to the assistance of books. 
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With respect to writing, perhaps a few additional remarks may be necessary. 
We are nut advocates for large writing : experience by no means recommends 
it for young children. It is impossible for them to give the requisite thickness 
to the down-strokes of a large hand, and for this reason the middle hand is pre- 
ferred, commonly called round-hand. They may soon be taught the arts of 
penmanship, if necessary, but as the smaller hands are those of business and 
of ordinary use, the acquisition of a large hand occupies time which might be 
more profitably employed, unless fine writing be required. When the pupil 
has gone through a few of his first lessons, which have been copied from die 
writing of his teacher, the printed book containing his lesson may be placed 
before him, the lesson being written for him to copy from, as&tiizst; ihus his 
eyes will be directed to the types, as well as to the written hand, and lie will 
insensibly acquire the power of transferring what is expressed in types into 
writing, without giving his teacher the trouble of first copying it for trim from 
the types into the written hand. 

The applicability of what has been advanced to public instruction, especially 
to the education of the poor, is an interesting part of the subject The child- 
ren of the labouring classes go to school under less favourable circumstances 
than the children of the middle and higher classes. If they have not had the 
advantage ot infant school education, it would be well to form them into a pre- 
paratory class, before they are taught to read, in which they might be instruct- 
ed in the names and qualities of objects, by means of pictures and other conve- 
nient illustrations. Perhaps such a class might be found useful in all National 
Schools. In such a class, pronunciation ought to be carefully attended to, and 
every means taken to exercise the eye, and to enlarge the understanding. 
Afterwards, reading may be commenced; the names of objects, animals, 
plants, furniture, tools, &c, being first conveyed to the pupils. Such columns 
of words will be found more interesting than the columns of spelling words 
generally met with in schools. These words will speak to the pupils of things 
with which they are acquainted, and in which they take some interest The 
names will soon be known, and recognised, and written on their slates. A 
hundred words a day, well learned, will shortly give them a competent know- 
ledge of the language, and the analogies, which they will not fail soon to per- 
ceive, will make their future acquisition more rapid and easy. From the 
names of things it will be proper to proceed to their qualities : — a red flower, a 
white flower, a black hat, a long pencil, a dry slate, a wet day, &c. After the 
more common adjectives are exhausted, verbs may be taught ; a man mowing, 
a horse kicking, the cat catches mice, the horse eats hay, grass, and corn, &c. 
Then it will be desirable to proceed to connected lessons, short stories, scripture 
narratives, and the various subjects connected with the work of a general edu- 
cation. Pleasing subjects should be selected while the power of reading is be- 
ing acquired. With all the interest which can be given to teaching reading 
by means of factitious helps, it will still remain a difficult attainment for a 
child to make. But many of the evils which have been formerly encountered 
need be obstacles no longer. By methods, somewhat similar to that now sub- 
mitted to the attention of teachers, children may be made good readers in a 
few months, even under circumstances not generally considered favourable to 
the growth and expansion of the infant understanding. — Baker. 

Viator. 



WESTMINSTER PLAY. 



The following are correct copies of the prologue and epilogue to the 
Andria of Terence, as performed this year by the scholars of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster : — 
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PROLOQUB. 

Salvete : — Prologum forsitan comcediae 

Spectator aliquis serins dari putet: — 

" Hujusce nostri scilicet spectaculi 

" Non nocte primA, at altera, dein tertia, 

" Hunc Frologum, Epilogumque insuper placet dare. 

" Nomen Terenti fabulae prefigitur ; 

" Parum Terentiana norma profuit." 

Esto. Arbitrentur lenius, qui senserint 

Tenero histrioni quale sit periculum, 

Quam levia primum saepe tardent impetum. 

Eunt Athenas optiniates Anglici ; 

Romam Poetis itur et Pictoribus; 

Mtemsd, ut aiunt, Urbis omnes diligunt 

Ipsas ruinat — Integrum hie adest opus ; 

Quod fonte Greco manat ex purissimo, 

Sibi quod esse Roma laudi censuit 

Est tota Graeca, verba prater, fabula ; 

Est Graeca vestis: scena Graeca panditur : 

Linguam libenter Roma vindicat suam. 

Quid si quievit Musa nostra parvula ?i 

Quid si Terentio unice vacavimus ? 

Jam nunc aguntur, quas babemus gratias ; 

Mox, si quia ipsi possumus re ludicra, 

Risus favoremque Epilogo captabimus. 

EPILOGUE. 

(Enter Davits, with a newspaper "share-list" in his hand.) 

da. Nulla dies sine linea ! et, hercule, premium in boras 

Accrescit nostra! [Pamphilus crosses the stage; Davus continues, calling 
to him] Pamphilus, ut reor est. 
Quaeso Capellana venisti proxime ab Aula p 

Sursum tendebant omnia, noster, heri. 
pa. Quisnam hie P quid garrit ? da. Tu non me, Pamphile, noris ? 

Davus sum. pa. Davus ! Davus at iste novus — 
Quid te tarn nitidum et comptum facit ? da. Ah ! mihi tandem 

Prospexi. pa. Melius quam mihi prospicitur. 
Die vero, nostris agitur quid civibus P da. Itur : 

Oinnis mille vias ire, redire, labor. 
Vits prsestantur jam vera viatica ; si sit 

Expendendum, " animal mobile " natus homo est. 
Ordo novus rerum — erravi — novus ordo rotarum 

Surgit — nescimus stare loco aut loculis. 
pa. Ah ! verum id verbum est da. Sed tu, mi Pamphile, visu es 

Subtristis — minus an nostra yXvicfia placet P 
pa. Uxor et infantes percara negotia sunt ; hoc 

Repperi — et est prope res perdita. da. Restituam. 
Ecce! metalla tibi transmutabuntur ; ab Iro 

Croesus eris ! tabulas accipe fructiferas! 
Audisti nomen ! Megarensis, Atheni-que*ensis 9 

Et Grandis Peloponnesiaca, haecce via est: 
Totam ego confeci solus — Dieectob eris tu ! 

pa. Ludis me. da. minime : quilibet istud agat. 
Audi jam-imprimis tabula inspicienda locorum est: 

Urbes tu binas, rex velut, eligito. 
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Ordine turn cautus longo enumeraris oportet, 

*Quotquot vici inter termioum utrumuue jacent 
Commoaa describas operis, lacrumque futurum ; 

Fcenore sore decies multiplicand a. pa.- Probo. 
da. Nam regio ac situs est aptissimus — omnia plana — 

Vix quicquam dignum nomine colliculi. 
Ducitur ascensu facili, scalaque gradatim ; 

Postremo drachms tota erit arrha dua? ! 
pa. Tantillum argenti ! quid vis ? quibus uteris armis ? 

da. Ah ! nos rem facimus, non, mihi crede, Via*. 
Id curent alii ! quid restat ? mane sequent! 

Promulgat coeptum nuntia charta novum. 
Collaudant — Fit turba loro — Pecus omne fremiscit 

Cervinum ; inque dies evehitur pretium. 
Acceptum ne serva ; atjusto tempore vendas ! 

Sic aurum ex nihilo nactus eris solidum. 
Nomin-enim-al-luUB Doctores byrsa? hodierni, 

Atque Real-listce nos simul exstitimus. 
pa. Miror — at omnino tutum hoc, expersque pericli, 

Dave, mihi affirmas ? da. Experiare modo ! 
Ne te preveniant alii, haec tibi causa timoris 

Unica. 

(Enter Sosia, Lesbia, Chbemes, and Mysis.) 

so. Dave, novam hanc instituisne Viam P 
da. Immo. [All together."] Scrip — scrip — scrip — Scriptuni mihi distri- 
buendum. 
Cures oro. pa. Et tu, Sosia! tuque, Chreme ! 
so. Mysis enim suadebat pa. Eas num feemina callet 

Ambages ? my. Quidni ? nonne ego serva (cerva) vocor ? 
da. Omnigenus grex est. 

(Enter Simo, fuming.) 

si. Ubinam est, te appello, magister ! 

da. Oh ! salve ! aegre aliquid ferre videre, Simo ! 
si. Cur vexilliferum, domino nolente, volente, 

Hue illuc nostro cursitat agmen agro ? 
da. Designatores, metatoresque ego misi — 

Itur per villam, vir venerande, tuam. 
si. Perque aulam, credo, ac conclave ! ita januam ad ipsam. 

Impurus ludos stans facit iste Dromo ! 
Quo discesserunt leges ? nullusne pudori 

Jam locus ? da. Ah ! minime nunc erubuisse puto. 
8i. Servabat sacros Deus olim Terminus agros ; 

Confundit vester terminus omne solum. 
At pereat. 

(Enter Crito.) 

[Simo continues] — Quisnam hue properat ? Crito ! Sanus Athenas 

Vix repetis ! or. Salve ! me grave cogit opus : 
Trames enim e ferro. si. Di magni ! nostra furorem hunc 

Insula concepit ? da. Cum ratione furit. 
cr. Est via quae Cycladas passim atmospherica jungat, 

Trans freta suspensis pontibus aeriis ! 
da. Magnificum ! si. At non tu ista moves ! cr. Ah ! vera fatebor ; 

Jam bona visum iterum est Chrysidis ista sequi : 
Proximus ipse mihi. bi. Fructus hos nostra tulerunt 
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Secula ! Director, quid tibi, Dave, paras ? 
da. Inveni portum ! pars et mox lecta Senatus 

Ipse ero — quin Regem plebs vocat ! si. Oh ! facinus ! 
Tu simulas regem ? [to the audience'] — Sed tandem haec ludicra cessent — 

Vos potius reges cunciliare velim, ' 
Stare vias super antiquas, gressnsque priorum 

Hie mos prsevaluit, non sine laude, sequi. 
Quicquid vita novi ferat aut externa tumultus, 

Usque tamen Musis hcec loca sacra vacent ! 
Semper salva Fides ; semper sit cultus Honesti 

In priscam et Pietas inviolata domum ! 



Sorumtnt*. 
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EXPENSE8 OF UNDER- GRADUATE 8. 

My Lord Bishop,— It is, I have no doubt, well known to your lordship, that 
a desire has been some time entertained by many benevolent persons, to afford 
the opportunity of an academical education to persons of very limited means. 

The direction this desire seems to take, if we trust to certain notices of the 
public press, is that of attaching to existing colleges in Oxford (for I think 
Cambridge has been not directly pointed at), separate halls or departments, 
which should have their special tutors, and their special regulations, distinct 
from the rest of the society, on a strictly economical scale. 

I presume the members of these would be so far on the original foundation, 
that they might compete for the scholarships and other emoluments of their re- 
spective societies; otherwise the benefit of the attachment would be very incon- 
siderable, and not worth an experiment which might involve some hazard to 
the established character and settled order of the original institution. 

Assuming, then, that this would be the case, there appear several objections 
to the plan proposed, one or two of which I take the liberty briefly to state to 
your lordship. 

It would establish a distinct class in the university, as distinct as the servitors 
and sizars once were, and as, I believe, the former in some foundations still 
continue. This forcing of poverty to wear its badge is, I think, unnecessary 
and unwise. It would virtually exclude, from the advantages proposed, many 
of those families (so numerous in a country like ours), whom the providence of 
God has brought down to adversity, though it has left them with noble thoughts 
and gentle souls. The distinction it would occasion in the universities might 
not be forgotten in the wider sphere of after life; and thus it would create a new 
division (where already too many fictitious divisions exist) in society at large. 

Again : — suppose a college constituted, as this plan proposes, of two depart- 
ments — an aristocratic and a democratic, as it were — what security would there 
be, without an objectionable cautionary clause in the statutes, that one side or 
other would not in process of time gain such a proportion of the fellowships as 
to secure the exclusive possession of all for members of their own department? 

In the next place, what, after all, is the great advantage contemplated by 
this scheme ? To reduce the necessary expenses of an under-graduate to £80 
per annum : I say the necessary expenses, For it could not certainly prevent ex- 
travagance on the part of the poor student Nay, it would in some cases pro- 
duce extravagance, for I am convinced that the case of an under-graduate 
whose economical parent has placed him in a position below his reputed station 
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iii life — the case of such an under-graduate's considering it necessary, in con- 
sequence, to be more frequent and profuse in his entertainment of his friends, 
is by no means an uncommon case. 

But, by the plan proposed, the necessary expenses are to be reduced to j£80 
per annum. Perhaps this is practicable generally as well as partially. If so, 
I think it would be a worthy reform, and one that would be appreciated, not 
only by the clergy, but by all the lay members of our chinch, and a reform, I 
will add, that would be productive of good in more respects than one. 

Attention has been paid to this very ?oint, within the last few years, by some 
of the authorities in the University of Cambridge, and there are already, in that 
university, colleges, where the necessary expenses do not exceed very consider* 
ably the sum to which the new scheme looks forward. 

These and such observations (for many more might be added) may I know 
be met in various ways, but I doubt whetner so satisfactory, as to warrant the 
adoption of any plan which would create unnecessary distinctions, or recognize 
unnecessary abuses. Especially, we may be told that it is a false and improper 
pride that makes men unwilling to be distinguished sapoor scholars. I allow 
it is ; but, at the same time, I hold that, however you teach humility, the dis- 
posers and bestowers of alms should not be the party who make a visible sepa- 
ration betwixt those they assist and the rest of the community. 

Still, if there could be found no other way of reaching the end purposed, I 
would gladly espouse this. The intention is, that men of generous hearts and 
noble aspirations — men who are alive to the responsibilities of their position — 
and seek the regeneration of society, by increasing the means for promoting 
together sound learning and religious education. I cannot, however, but think 
that a simpler scheme, not so vast in its appearance as the plan proposed, might 
effect the same good, without being liable to any considerable objection. 

The authorities of the universities might be memorialized, to give their con- 
sideration to the question, how far it is practicable to effect a general reduction 
of the necessary expenses of an academical education. 

The benevolence of those who wish to do more, might collect the contribu- 
tions of all that are willing to aid poor scholars in maintaining themselves at 
the universities. Trustees might be appointed for the management of the sums 
collected, and so a fund would be formed, from which grants might be made to 
deserving applicants, on fixed and well-considered principles. Correspondence 
with the masters of large schools (especially the masters of provincial grammar 
schools), would provide a supply of the most eligible of all the youth of England 
for the purpose. The heads of houses in the universities, too, might be invited, 
and I think in many cases they would gladly respond to the invitation, to re- 
gard the recommendations of these trustees in the disposal of such exhibitions 
and other emoluments, as they have the full and sole right to bestow upon de- 
serving persons. 

Auy such plan as this would bring no danger to the integrity of existing so- 
cieties, would inflict no odious distinctions, and would, I think, more effectually 
and economically promote the end in view. 

Perhaps, however, I have been writing under some misapprehension, and the 
object of those who propose the plan is not so much to open the universities as 
seats of learning, but chiefly as a means of more easy admission into holy or- 
ders for persons in an inferior position in society than candidates for ordination 
usually occupy. 

This opens a wider question ; whether it contemplates a desideratum or not, 
I shall not attempt here to determine ; but if it do, I see no great necessity for 
invading the universities for the purpose. It is probably not impracticable, in 
that case, to establish diocesan colleges — one in every diocese, if required, or in 
a union of dioceses. In these, sucb a course of education might be adopted, 
as would, under proper episcopal control, prepare young men not only for dia- 
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conal duties, but for the licensed conduct and tuition of schools for the middle 
and lower classes : school education would thus become what it ehould be, — a 
recognized part of the system of the church's teaching. 

My aim, however, is not to originate a scheme, but to suggest caution and 
consideration, in dealing with a question that may much affect the peace and 
integrity, not only of the universities, but of the church itself. And I have ven- 
tured to address these few remarks to your lordship, in the hope that all who 
are interested in the subject, will bestow upon it the same patient attention, 
and the same sound judgment that your lordship — I say it without flattery — 
appties to whatever comes under your consideration. I trust the question will 
be taken up, and more fully discussed, by others who have more leisure and 
more influence than myself. 



November 11, 1845. 



I have the honour to remain, 
Your lordship's very faithful and obliged servant, 

M. Wilkinson. 
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Cambridge. — The Prize Subjects for 
1846.— The Chancellor's Gold Medal for 
the best English poem in heroic verse. 
Subject : — " Caesar's invasion of Bri- 
tain." 

The exercises are to be sent in to the 
Vice-chancellor on or before the 31st of 
March, 1846, are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 



The Camden Gold Medal for Latin 
hexameter verse. Subject : — " Visum 
Mirzse dormienti objectum. — Vide Spec* 
tator, 159. 

The exercises are to be sent to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before the 31st of 
March, 1846, and are not to exceed 100 
lines in length. 

The Members' Prizes of 15 guineas 
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each, two to bachelors, and two to under- 
graduates, who have resided seven terms 
at the University. Subject : — 

1. For the Bachelors: — " In politicis 
rebus eeque ac in physicis, nihil tarn 
Annum est cui non periculum sit etiam 
ab invalido." 

2. For the' Under-graduates :— u Ego 
multos homines excellent! animo ac vir- 
tute fuisse, et sine doctrina, nature ipsius 
habitu prope divino, par seipsos et mo- 
derates et graves extitisse fateor; sed 
idem ego contendo, cum ad naturam ex- 
imiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio 
quaedam conformatioque doctrine, tarn 
illud nescio quid proeclarum et singulare 
solere existere." 

The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before the 30th of April, 1846. 

Sir William Browne's Gold Medals for 
the best Greek (Sapphic) and Latin 
(Alcaic) Odes, and the best Greek and 
Latin Epigrams. Subjects : — 

1. For the Greek ode, " Corinthus." 

2. For the Latin ode, " Hesperiae mala 
luctuosse." 

3. For the Greek epigram, " Invitam 
qui servat, idem facit occidenti." 

4. For the Latin epigram, " Magnas 
inter opes inops." 

The exercises are to be sent in on or 
before the 30th of April, 1846. The 
Greek ode is not to exceed 25, nor the 
Latin ode 30, stanzas. 

The Greek ode must be accompanied 
by a literal Latin prose version. 

The Porson Prize (the interest of 400/. 
stock, to Under-graduates, for the best 
translation of a proposed passage in 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, into Greek verse. 
Subject . — Julius Casar, Act 1, Scene 2. 

"Why, man, he doth bestride"— 
to the words — 

" Such high things," 
omitting the two lines — 

" Now is it Rome indeed ; and room 
enough, 

"When there is in it but one only 
man." 

The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum 
Trimetrum Acatalecticum, and the exer- 
cises are to be sent in on or before March 
31, 1846. 

Browne's Scholarship. — TheVice-Chan- 
cellor has given notice that there will be 
on Monday, the 19th of January, 1846, 
an examination of candidates for the 
scholarship upon this foundation, held by 
the late John Stockdale Stallard, of St. 



Peter's College. The candidates are re- 
quired to signify their intention of offer- 
ing themselves on or before Tuesday, the 
30th instant, in a Latin epistle, to be de- 
livered personally, before three o'clock in 
the afternoon of the said day, to the se- 
veral electors, who are — the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the five Regius Professors, and 
the Public Orator. All candidates must 
offer themselves for examination within 
one year of their matriculations. 

The Norrisian Prize at Cambridge.— 
The late Mr. Norris having left 12/. a 
year for the purchase of a medal and some 
books, as a premium for the best Prose 
English Essay on a subject selected agree- 
ably to certain directions contained in his 
will, the Norrisian Professor gives notice, 
that the subject for the present year is, 
" If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead'* The essays are to be 
sent on or before the tenth day preceding 
the Sunday in Passion Week, 1846, to 
one of the three stewards of Mr. Norris's 
institution, — who are the Provost of 
King's College, — the Master of Trinity 
College, — the Master of Caius College ; — 
with each Essay must be sent a sealed 
letter containing the name of the author. 
Each candidate must be above twenty 
years of age, and under thirty, at the 
time appointed for adjudging the prize. 
He must be, or have been, a student of 
this university ; and must produce a cer- 
tificate, under the hand of the Norrisian 
Professor, that he has attended twenty 
of the Divinity Lectures in the course of 
some one year. That essay to which the 
prize shall be adjudged must be pub- 
lished, by the author, within two months 
from the time of his receiving the medal 
and books. An} opinion advanced in the 
essay of a candidate for this prize con- 
trary (in the estimation of the appointed 
judges) to those Articles of the Church 
of England which relate to our Saviour's 
Divinity, and the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, is to disqualify such candidate. 

OXFORD CLASS LIST, 
MICHAKLMA8 TERM, 1845. 

CLASS I. 

Earle, John, Commoner of Magdalen 

hall. 
Eaton, John R. T., Scholar of Lincoln 

coll. 
Palmer, Edwin, Scholar of Balliol coll. 
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Wilkin-, Henry M., Scholar of Trinity 
col J. 

CLASS II. 

Burgon, John W. f Commoner of Wor- 
cester coll. 

Church, Charles M. f Commoner of Oriel 
coll. 

Hulme, Samuel J., Scholar of Wadham 
coll. 

Le Mesurier, Richard A., Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi coll. 

Parkins, Wm. T., Commoner of Merton 
coll. 

CLASB III. 

Ainslie, Montague M., Commoner of 
Christ Church. 

Blacker, Maxwell J., Postmaster of Mer- 
ton coll. 

Gray, Arthur, Commoner of University 
coll. 

Harper, Edmund T., Scholar of Pem- 
broke coll. 

Millard, James £., Demy of Magdalen 
coll. 

Murley, Charles H., Commoner of Wad- 
ham coll. 

Pascoe, Jas., Commoner of Exeter coll. 

Prout, Thomas I., Student of Christ 
Church. 

Rogers, Saltreen, Commoner of Exeter 
coll. 

Scott, Sir F. E., Bart, Gentleman Com- 
moner of Christ Church. 

Smith, John C, Commoner of Queen's 
coll. 

Wilberforce, William, Commoner of St. 
Mary hall. 

class IV. 

Bowden, Thomas A., Commoner of Mag- 
dalen hall. 

Bradley, Wm. W., Demy of Magdalen 
coll. 

Cleave, Thomas W., Commoner of Exe- 
ter coll. 

Giffard, Hardinge S., Commoner of Mer- 
ton coll. 

Home, John, Commoner of Balliol coll. 

Hoamer, Arthur H., Commoner of Oriel 
coll. 

Hutchins, William H., Commoner of 
Queen's coll. 

Hutchinson, Charles H., Commoner of 
Exeter coll. 

Jones, Theophilus, Commoner of Brase- 
nose coll. 

Mackenzie, Augustus C, Commoner of 
St. John's coll. 

Menet, John, Commoner of Ex<*" p ™n 



Mount, Wm. G., Commoner of Balliol 

coll. 
Randall, Richard W., Commoner of 

Christ Church. 
Ridley, Oliver M., Commoner of Christ 

Church. 
Stretch, John C. T., Commoner of Mag- 
dalen hall. 
Sumner, George H. f Commoner of Bal- 
liol coll. 
Willes, Wm., Commoner of Balliol coll. 
Hbnrt George Liddel, v Ex. in 
Charles Daman, Literit 

John Matthias Wilson, ' Huma- 
Arthur West Haddan, j nioribus. 



OXFORD MATHEMATICAL CLASS LIST, 

Dec 12, 1845. 

CLASS I. 

Haggitt, Francis R., Commoner of Balliol 

col. 
Rogers, Salterem, Commoner of Exeter. 
Spottiswoode, William, Commoner of 

Balliol. 

CLASS II. 

Acland, John B., Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

Gladstone, David T., Commoner of Wad- 
ham. 

Le Mesurier, Richard A., Scholar of 
Corpus. 

Mackenzie, Augustus C, Commoner of 
St John's. 

CLASS III. 

Cumin, Patrick, Commoner of Balliol. 
Eaton, John R. T., Scholar of Lincoln. 

CLASS IV. 

Bradley, William W., demy of Magdalen. 
Carey, T., Commoner of Christ Church. 
Cooper, Edward, Commoner of Queen's. 
Fitzroy, Fr. H., Commoner of Balliol. 
Guthrie, J. A., Commoner of Wadham. 
Murley, C. H., Commoner of Wadham. 
Ouseley, Sir F. A. Gore, Bart., Gent. 

commoner of Christ Church. 
Prout, John A., Bible Clerk of Wadham. 

Henry Reynolds. 

Nicholas Pocock. 

Stephen I. Rigaud. 



[ex. 
d. ) 



King's College, London. — We are glad 
to learn, that the council of this col- 
lege have lately determined on founding 
scholarships for the several departments 
of this institution, with a view to the en- 
couragement of diligence in the study of 
divinity, and the various branches of 
lit pre tu r» and science. Some of these 
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scholarships are confined to the lower 
classes of the school, whilst others of a 
higher value are open to the senior stu- 
dents of each department. 

The City of London School.— The fol- 
lowing report, which was agreed to 
unanimously and amidst loud acclama- 
tions at the last Court of Common 
Council, will be read with much pleasure 
by many parents in the city of Lon- 
don :— 
" To the Bight Hon. the Lord Mayor, 

Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 

London, in Common Council assembled. 

" We, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, of your committee for managing 
the affairs of the City of Loudon School, 
do certify, that having recently received 
from the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, the head 
roaster of the school, a communication 
directing our attention to the progres- 
sive increase which has taken place in 
the number of pupils in the school, and 
the necessity for determining what 
course shall be adopted in the prospect 
of a still further extension of the num- 
bers, we referred the matter for conside- 
ration and inquiry to a sub-committee, 
and, having since received their report, 
we have ourselves also deliberated upon 
the subject, and beg to submit the re- 
sult to this honourable court. 

" From a statement of the number of 
pupils in the school at various periods 
from its commencement, in 1837, it ap- 
pears that during the last four years a 
gradual increase has taken place each 
year, and that the number at present ex- 
ceeds what it was in 1841 by about 100, 
and is greater than has ever before been 
in the school, being now nearly 500. 
It also appears that for several years past 
there has invariably been an increase at 
each of the terms commencing at Christ- 
mas and Easter ; and, as it is evident 
that the school now stands very high in 
general estimation, there is every reason 
to anticipate the same result at the 
Christmas and Easter terms now ap- 
proaching. Your committee have, 
therefore, turned their attention to the 
existing arrangements of the establish- 
ment, and its capabilities for affording 
accommodation to a larger number of 
pupils, but they find that every available 
portion of the building, with the excep- 
tion of that part which has been hither- 
to appropriated for the residence of the 
head master, is already occupied, and 
that some inconveniences are even now 



experienced by the want of adequate ac- 
commodation for the numbers at pre- 
sent in attendance. Under these circu in- 
stances, the head master has submitted 
to your committee a proposal that he 
should relinquish that part of the build- 
ing which he now occupies as a residence, 
and receive an allowance in lieu thereof, 
and that it should be converted to the 
general use of the school. 

" By the adoption 4 of this proposal, 
facilities would be afforded which do not 
at present exist for remedying several 
inconveniences that are now felt from 
the want of sufficient accommodation, 
and also for providing additional class- 
rooms and masters as may be needed, as 
well as for making other arrangements 
which are desirable and necessary in 
order to secure the continued efficiency 
of the school, to uphold its present high 
character, and to extend more widely 
the important advantages which it af- 
fords to the youth of this city and the 
metropolis generally. Upon a full con- 
sideration, therefore, of the present state 
of the school and its future prospects, we 
are of opinion that it is advisable to adopt 
the proposal of the head master, and 
that an allowance should be paid to him, 
in lieu of a residence, of the sum of 
£150 per annum. 

" We beg further to report, that the 
income derivable from the payments 
made by the pupils (which this hon. 
court originally fixed at the moderate 
sum of £8 per annum for each pupil) has 
in several past years, before the numbers 
were so great as they now are, been 
found inadequate to the expenses of the 
establishment, and the account with the 
chamberlain has in consequence been. 
more or less overdrawn. We are happy, 
however, to add, that with the present 
augmented numbers this deficiency will 
in course of time be entirely liquidated, 
as it appears that the present year alone 
will yield a surplus which is estimated at 
nearly £500, and which will reduce the 
existing debt to about £1,000. Your 
committee feel that until the debt, which 
is now in so satisfactory a course of li- 
quidation, is entirely removed, the funds 
of the school, with even the addition 
which may be expected from an increased 
number of pupils, will not be adequate 
to the increased expense consequent 
upon the adoption of the above-mention- 
ed proposal; and therefore we beg to 
appeal to this hon. court, and to recom- 
mend that, until the school funds are in 
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8 condition to bear the expense of the 
proposed allowance to the head master, 
it should be paid out of the city's cash ; 
and, under the conviction that a tempo- 
rary arrangemeut of this kind will 16a- 
terialty promote the welfare and useful- 
ness of an institution, the existence and 
efficiency of which reflect the highest 
honour upon the corporation, and are 
productive of the most important advan- 
tages to the citizens of London, we ven- 
ture to hope that our recommendation 
will receive the ready concurrence of 
this hon. court. 

" Amongst the most gratifying proofs 
which your committee have witnessed of 
the great usefulness of the school, and of 
the excellent manner in which its ob- 
jects are carried out under the able super- 
intendence of the present head master, 
united with the zealous co-operation of 
the other masters, we feel prompted to 
point especially to the striking success 
which has attended those pupils whose 
attainments had been submitted to the 
test of an examination at the universi- 
ties. We took occasion some time since 
to announce to this honourable court 
that the pupil who was the. first to un- 
dergo such an examination had, within a 
short time of becoming a student of a 
college at Cambridge, so distinguished 
himself as to attain a high rank amongst 
his fellow students, and a consequent re- 
ward from his college of a scholarship 
and other advantages. We have now the 
pleasure of stating that the same pupil 
has since passed his second year's exami- 
nation with still higher honour, having 
been placed at the head of the students 
of his year, and thus gained a scholarship 
of increased value. Two other pupils 
have lately entered the same university, 
with the prospect of equal, if not greater 
success. But the most gratifying in- 
stance has more recently occurred in the 
case of a pupil at the University of Ox- 
ford. A youth who still ranks as a pupil 
of the school became a competitor for 
one of three newly-formed and valuable 
scholarships at Pembroke College, which 
attracted as many as 25 candidates, most 
of them from eminent public schools in 
London and various parts of the country; 
and, after a rigid examination, which 
lasted three days and a half, the first 
place amongst the successful candidates 
was awarded to Henry Stuart Fagan, of 
the City of London School, accompanied 
with the highest commendation from 
the rev. the master of the college, and 



the warmest encouragement to hope for 
still greater distinction in his future ca- 
reer at the university. 

" We cannot record these circum- 
stances without offering our congratula- 
tions upon them to this hon. court, 
and expressing our conviction that such 
evidences of the sound instruction which 
is afforded in the City of London School 
must secure for it a high place amongst 
the educational establishments of the 
country, and redound to the honour of 
those by whom its duties are fulfilled, 
and also of the corporation and the se- 
veral benefactors who have generously 
aided in promoting its welfare. 

"All which we submit to the judg- 
ment of this hon. court. Dated this 12th 
day of December, 1845." 

The report was signed by Mr. Warren 
Stormes Hale, the chairman, and all the 
other members of the committee. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne Diocetan Board. 
—At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Board for this Archdeaconry, held at 
Newcastle, the Lord Bishop of the diocese 
took the * chair. It was satisfactory to 
learn, that the publication of the late 
appeal to the archdeaconry had already 
produced an increase of not less than 
200/. in subscriptions and donations. 
This includes, however, a donation of 
25/., which the bishop has added to his 
munificent subscription of 100/. per an- 
num, to the purposes of the Diocesan 
Board, and two donations from " Civis" 
of 50/. each. Among the other proceed- 
ings of the day, a paper of queries to be 
addressed, through the clergy, to the 
masters and mistresses of the schools in 
union, was considered and sanctioned, as 
affording a ready means of compliance 
with the regulation adopted by the Dio- 
cesan, from the terms of the Union of 
the National Society, and that " a report 
of the state and progress of each school 
in union should be made at Christmas." 
The next quarterly meeting was fixed to 
• take place at Burton-on-Trent. 

Madras. — The following extract from 
a private letter is given in the English 
Churchman : — 

" While we were staying with Mr. — , 
the Bishop of Madras passed through, 
and also became his guest for a few days ; 
so that we had an opportunity of seeing 
something of him, and joining in some 
of the services which took place during 
his stay. * His lordship bad just com- 
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pleted his visitation of Tinnevelly, and 
seems very much pleased with what he 
has seen : for a whole month he was daily 
engaged in visiting native congregations, 
and he told us he had administered the 
rite of confirmation to more than 3,000 
people during his tour. He also showed 
us a memorandum of his, stating the 
number of professing Christians in Tin- 
nevelly to be very nearly 40,000; the 
number of children daily taught in the 
mission schools upwards of 6,000 ; and 
the number of ordained missionaries be- 
longing to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to 
be 1 8. This is encouraging ; but, when 
we consider how much remains to be 
done in India, we should not cease to en- 
treat the Lord mercifully to bless and to 
prosper this work. 

" I have had occasional opportunities 
of visiting some of the mission stations, 
and have felt very much interested in 
them, in the people, and especially in 
the schools. Some of the girls are very 
intelligent, and improve so much in man- 
ner, and general appearance, by the care 
bestowed upon them by the missionary's 
wife, or lady in charge of a female school, 
that you can always point them out from 
among those who have not had the same 
advantages. Many of them become very 
useful as schoolmistresses, and it is to be 
hoped, that, by their means, the native 



females of the next generation may be 
far superior to any whom one meets 
with now in the villages. 

The day on which the bishop reached 
Palamcottah, he examined a school for 
teaching some of the native youths Eng- 
lish, and instructing them in grammar, 
geography, &c. I thought they acquit- 
ted themselves very well, considering 
that the examination was carried on en- 
tirely in ^English. Three of the elder 
boys were to write their own ideas on 
any given subject, and the bishop desired 
them to give hirn a short history of Mo- 
ses. They did so pretty well. The fol- 
lowing day the bishop addressed all the 
native catechists, about a hundred of 
whom were assembled to hear him. On 
the third day he examined a seminary for 
training Christian boys (about thirty of 
them) as teachers, and perhaps mission- 
aries, if they are deemed fit, by and bye. 
On the fourth day, I witnessed an ordi- 
nation. On the fifth and last day, the 
bishop delivered his charge, which, with 
the morning service, and a sermon, oc- 
cupied nearly five hours. He was very 
much fatigued, and not sorry to feel his 
labour for the present closed, in this part 
of the country." 

The late remarkable awakenings from 
the grave of Heathenism, in Tinnevelly, 
make any notices of the progress of the 
spiritual work in that country greatly in- 
teresting. 



Kaakp Stetrfttlr. 

Since our last acknowledgment, the following publications have been received : — 

The Life and Letters of St. Paul, during his Second and Third Apostolical Jour- 
neys. Arranged for use in the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 12mo. pp. 83. 
(Webb, Liverpool ; Longman 8f Co. London.) 

Lessons on the Miracles of our Blessed Lord. By the Author of " Lessons on Ob- 
jects," &c. 12mo. pp. 234. (Seeley.) 

Hebrew Reading Lessons, with a Grammatical Praxis, and an Interlineary Trans- 
lation. 12mo. pp. 70. (Bagster.) 

Sharpe's London Magazine: A Journal of Entertainment and Instruction for 
General Reading. Parts I. and II. Large 8vo. double columns, pp. 80. (Sharpe.) 

An Introduction to Geography and Astronomy. By E. and J. Bruce. 18th Edi- 
tion. With an Epitome of Ancient Geography, and 30 Woodcuts illustrative of the 
Constellations, &c. 12mo. pp. 356. (Simpkin fy Co.) 

Fasciculus Primus Historise Britannicse. The First Chapter of the History of 
England, selected from the Writings of Caesar and Tacitus ; with Explanatory Notes 
for the use of Schools. By William Drake, M.A., Second Master of Coventry Free 
School. 12mo. pp. 90. {Longman 8f Co.) 

The Stepping Stone to Bible Knowledge. By a Mother. 24mo. pp. 72. 
(Simpkin &f Co .) 

The French Verbs, arranged by J. U. Harford. 12mo. pp. 28. (Ibid.) 

On the Uses and Pleasures of History. Intended as Preparatory to the Study of 
History. By W. J. Maturin. # 18mo. pp. 52. (Bell.) 
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NOTES OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE POOR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

[The Editor had some scruples about inserting the following Notes upon certain 
schools for the poor, on account of the time which has elapsed since the -visit took 
place : — so great an interval, that as & report the paper would now be worthless. 
Indeed, one at least of the schools is no longer in existence. The paper, however, 
was drawn up with a different object — with no wish either to laud the good or ex- 
pose the bad — but simply to convey to an Association of earnest Schoolmasters, the 
practical impression made upon the mind of the writer ; the sole aim of the tour be- 
ing the improvement of his own school. It has been thought, that the publication 
might answer a similar purpose. The reader will appreciate the motive for substitut- 
ing letters in alphabetical order for the names of places.] 

In drawing up a hurried sketch of my visit to the principal, or at least 
the most popular schools for the children of the poor in the United 
Kingdom, I shall confine myself to such remarks as may be turned, I 
think, to practical account, in some form or other, in our own schools ; 
only premising, that I have in my pocket above fifty pages of notes 
and hints in short hand, out of which it will give me pleasure to afford 
any information in my power upon such points as came under my obser- 
vation. 

The first place of any importance that I visited was M., where I 
had the privilege of staying three days with the vicar ; who, in my 
humble judgement, has a better and more practical acquaintance with 
the subject of education, than any other gentleman I met with. It was 
a good beginning for me, that I enjoyed so excellent an opportunity of 
talking over, with such a man, the leading principles of education, 
before I began my tour of observation. However, I had better keep 
myself to a plain narrative of facts, or we shall not get out of the 
vicarage-house of M. to-day. 

The Sunday school is the greatj attraction ; and certainly, so far as 
moral influence over the young — the main point of education — is con- 
cerned, I never saw any thing like it, or approaching to a likeness, with 
the single exception of the Sunday school at O., which is professedly a 
copy, and where the teachers are in the habit of familiarly and affec- 
tionately terming Mr. (the Vicar of M.), their grandfather. At 

M., there are one thousand two hundred pupils. I can scarcely 
call them children (though in humility and meekness they are so) ; for 
there are four hundred above fifteen years of age. The grand point of 
all is, that the institution is entirely (under the Most High) of the 
vicar's own making ; there is scarcely a teacher, only eleven out of one 

hundred, who was not originally a pupil, being all, except Mr. *s 

own family and one or two others, from the lower ranks. All but six 
of the teachers are communicants ; the rule of late years has been to 
admit none else. There are in the school altogether about two hundred 
communicants, for whose sake there is an early administration of the 

Lord's Supper. In Mr. 's own class, consisting of thirty, whom he 

terms his " girls," who are half teachers, half pupils, (there are regular 

vol. iv. — No. 2. d 
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teachers besides), the average age is about thirty. Two have been in 
the first class twenty-three years, in the school above thirty years ; I 
afterwards learned from one of them, thirty- five years. None can come 

into this class who have not first passed through Mrs. 's; 

there are very few who have not been previously from twelve to 
fifteen years in the school ; the average is full ten years, and yet 
there are no rewards or bribes of any kind : no tickets for good at- 
tendance ; no emulation ; no excitement. It is a simple, steady, 
working out of Church principles ; but then, by such a man as is 
rarely met with ; the vicar is the life and soul of the whole. He gets 
them all to work con amore ; some hundreds of individuals seem almost 
to live for the school. You may judge of the permanent character of the 
arrangements, and of every thing connected therewith, from the circum- 
stance, that the names upon some of the class papers are printed. The 
age of the scholars, as already given, is most striking ; a stranger sees 
in this one fact, which of course presents itself to his notice upon his 
first entrance, the greatness and permanence of the moral, or rather re- 
ligious influence constantly at work. Though no stranger, I could not 
refrain from tears. The very inappropriateness of the opening prayer, 
that " these children may grow in grace as they grow in stature," was 
most affecting ; many of them had done growing in the latter sense 
above twenty years. Still I would not have had the prayer altered. It 
is remarkable, too, how anxiously and how successfully the vicar keeps 
up a child-like spirit among them ; it seems to be with this object, that 
he always makes "his own girls" each spell a word. The quietness is 
especially worthy of notice ; there is less noise in the girls' room than 
is commonly heard in a small Sunday school of thirty children. I 
think this matter overdone ; but the vicar defends it strongly upon the 
ground of the moral effect, which is certainly great. The school cer- 
tainly makes less noise than a bee-hive. Never in my life did I wit- 
ness such fixed and Christian-like attention as in Mrs. *s class ; 

they seemed to hang upon her lips. Altogether there was a church 
spirit and tone about the whole establishment, more particularly the 
girls' school, that , quite harmonized with the collects they were repeat- 
ing — the only task, by the bye, exacted of them. The recognized 
punishment is degradation to a lower class, or, in extreme cases, expul- 
sion. On two week-day evenings they are taught writing and cipher- 
ing — the girls on Monday and the boys on Saturday — from six to eight. 
But we must pass on from M. Only let me remark, that when Mr. 

was attacking rather fiercely the monitorial system, I could not 

but reply, that his own school told more for it than his arguments did 
against it ; for what is his school but the monitorial system steadily and 
perseveringly carried out to perfection ? He depends entirely upon 
teachers of his own making, trained up from the lowest classes. The 
great lesson I learned there, was to go on my way quietly and perse- 
veringly, not looking to immediate results or palpable utility, in the 
vulgar sense of the term ; but to the growth of good sound principles — 
growth, too, at the root, rather than in leaves or flowers. The Church 
can even yet afford to wait ; only let us " serve God with a quiet mind."" 
As to the schools at N. I was grievously disappointed. I give up all 
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hope of improvement to our schools from opposition or competition ; 

neither the Church nor the schools were above par; indeed, 

some of the most famous of them far below. The was the 

best, but by no means remarkable. The school, of which I had 

heard great things, reminded me several times of the old proverb — 
"much cry and little wool/' You may be sure I have seen enough of 
display, and show, and pretension ; in some cases, I grieve to say, in 
which the managers could have afforded to have done without it ; but 
here it was nothing but display. There was an excess of apparatus, 
and machinery, and variety of systems, that to an unpractised eye might 
look like work ; but any of you would have seen at a glance that it was 
mere look. Here, as in every other instance in which 1 found an attempt 
to educate together children of different religions, they were hampered 
by it even in matters of secular instruction. We do not know half the 
value of our principles, even in such minor respects as their bearing 
upon the common routine of school business. Here* as at P., 1 was 
almost as much struck with the loss of time, as with the miserable 

heart-burnings of religious schisms. The schools at N. have 

now been several years under the new regime ; and, as no expense has 
been spared, they may be expected by this time to afford a fair specimen 
of what may be expected from their professedly improved system. In the 

school they have three masters and three apprentices, two or 

three class-rooms, four or five galleries, and other advantages to cor- 
respond. Even in secular instruction, the attainments are not at all re- 
markable. They learn Euclid — that is, six boys, including the appren- 
tices ; they learn algebra — in the course of four years one boy has 
reached quadratic equations; at present they have thirty boys as 
high as reduction ; some (for they work individually) up to simple 
equations. I found one of the masters caning religious instruction into a 
class of little boys. The next school I visited — I grieve to say, a Church 
school, was bad in the extreme ; the boys dirty, bold, impudent, and 
ignorant : the first class were repeating the multiplication table, in which 
they were by no means perfect. The girls' schools were far better 
than the boys' in every instance but one ; not in the amount of infor- 
mation, but in order, and tone, and manners. I learned, however, some 
valuable lessons at N. One was, the great advantage of simplicity in 
every respect, e. g., of system, or apparatus, or machinery ; every day 
the conviction grows upon me; even chalking lines upon the floor 
fidgets me now. The main good, however, that my visit to this town 
did me, was to put me in excellent heart and spirits. We are far less 
behindhand in reality than in show, and in positive usefulness not at 
all : and- as to the future, we have every way the better prospect. 
Another lesson I learned was the power of Dr. Bell's* system, even 
when rigidly adhered to. The ■ school, the only thorough going 

Madras school I ever saw, was far ahead of all upon the new and im- 
proved systems. I certainly had no conception how much may be done 
by it ; not that the school was by any means what I wish and hope to 
see ; but certainly, as to order, and quietness, and simplicity, and real 
work, I did not see its equal in all N. It quite did me good to stand 
by and watch a large square class of above one hundred boys, reading 

n 2 
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bo distinctly and intelligibly, every one repeating to himself quietly, 
what one boy was saying aloud ; not a wandering eye or an idle whis- 
per in the whole school. I had never dreamed of such large classes : 
the advantages, however, (of course there are disadvantages too), were 
very striking, especially the reduction of noise. On inquiring why a 
boy took a place, the question was repeated to the boy who had lost 
tbe place ; he replied, that it was because he was not looking at his 
teacher. In the lowest class, they still adhere to the system of mutual 
tuition strictly so called, viz., in the way of teacher and pupil, the for- 
mer standing behind the latter. The attainments in arithmetic, espe- 
cially mental, (not the tricks and foolery of what is commonly called 
mental arithmetic), surpassed anything that I had then seen. Twas half 
reconciled to the extended tables, when I witnessed their instantaneous 
answers to such questions as 16x17-5-14. In grammar they parsed 
very well. The great drawback to the whole was, that the children 
looked so dreadfully cowed ; and what made the matter worse, was 
the declaration of the master, that he never had occasion to resort to 
corporal punishment. Poor boys ! 1 thought to myself, I fear you have 
a sad time of it. However, I have visited no school that has done 
me more good. I saw so much power in our own original system in 
many important respects, that 1 felt I could hold my head up when I 
got to P. or Q. I enjoyed the satisfaction of the owner of a well- 
built house, in sad want of repair, when he puts in his pocket the 
cellar key, and says, " Never mind, the foundation is all right." 

At N. I also saw one or two very nice small schools, especially in the 

district of , where there was more real education going on than in 

any of the great show schools. My four days' stay in the town served 
to convince me more than ever, that there never will be, or can be, a 
real Church education, until the clergy take their proper place as the 
expounders of Holy Writ, and really work in the classes, or, if they 
like, they may have a gallery. 

And now for O., where the active and spirited rector has been zeal- 
ously endeavouring to combine the advantages of all the best systems, 
and with some success too. They have two hundred and forty boys in 
five, or, as in fact ought to be said, ten classes, half of each being at 
the parallel desks, while the other half is upon the floor. There was 
excellent attendance, which 1 seldom by the way met with, and which 
is only attainable in Church schools : good drill and order ; a reve- 
rential tone in religious things ; and attainments above par in secular 
subjects. The following circumstance pleased me exceedingly : — One 
evening at the rectory, we were all (for there were other visitors staying 
there besides myself) praising the performances of a band of music 
which was playing upon the lawn, when we were told to our surprise 
and delight, that it consisted entirely of boys belonging to the school. 
Of course one great advantage is the love of their school — the e$prit de 
corps — that it helps to raise. Upon the whole, there was as good a 
spirit and tone, as I saw anywhere, except perhaps at R., where, how- 
ever, the attainments are quite below the common average for a good 
school. At O., the third class answered better in tables than the first 
class at N. ; their minds deemed much more developed. ' In sacred 
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history, in geography, both scriptural and general, they answered well ; 
in grammar fairly; the catechism they understood sufficiently, and, 
what is better, they seemed to see the importance of it. O. was a good 
proof of the advantage, in a moral point of view, of a play-ground. By 
the bye, the want of one, and what is worse, the hopelessness of ob- 
taining one at — — , makes me at times half despair of my idea of a 
school. Other disadvantages I could surmount. 

The girls' Sunday school was good, having been organized by Mr. 

■, who came straight from Mr. , and set to work at once to copy 

the plan there in every respect. It promises (I do not mean this dis- 
paragingly) in ten or twelve years to equal the original. The manner 
and tone of the young women in the rector's class was good ; — humble, 
subdued, chastened. The children, both of the week-day and Sunday 
schools, are evidently much attached to their school, though there is no 
bribery of any kind, indeed just the reverse. To my notions, the rector 
overdoes the thing, though on the right side. He positively refuses to 
admit the children of dissenters, except the parents come and beg 
them on : he purposely throws difficulties in the way. Fortunately it is 
a very good school ; of course every thing turns upon this one point ; in 
a first-rate school we may do as we please. 

Were I asked, which of all the day-schools I have seen I like best 
upon the whole, I should certainly take that at O. But then I must 
add in common justice, that it enjoys the greatest advantages. The 
rector and two curates work in it ; they have two masters and three 
apprentices, and purpose having five, a. e., one for each class. How- 
ever, it is not so far ahead as to lead any of us to despair, or to put us 
even out of spirits. Its greatest advantage, viz., its churchmanship, we 
all share, though not to the same extent. 

But it is high time now to be crossing to P. My first impression 
will, I suspect, be the most lasting. We could scarcely land for a dozen 
gentlemen who had come down to the shore, on purpose to catch the 
first tidings of the political news of the day. They are fairly eaten up 
by politics— politics both of church and state; and in no point of view 
is this more striking than as regards education. My first visit was to 

the splendid institution at . Fortunately I met with one of 

the heads of the establishment, to whom I had an introduction. I 
thought it well, in order to disarm jealousy and suspicion, to remark at 
the outset, that I came with but one object in view, viz, : — to pick up 
all the good I could ; to collect hints for the improvement of our own 
school : — that, with his leave, we would not discuss leading principles, or 
touch upon any point bordering upon politics, as we were not likely to 
agree. I found him quite ready to accede to this arrangement. The 
thing itself, however, met me everywhere else at every turn. The mas- 
ters could not keep quiet ; they were evidently by no means comfortable 
in their posts, as one at least freely avowed. The religious instruction, 
except in the case of the Romanists, who have the whole game in their 
hands, and know well how to play their cards, is a mere farce. But 
let us look at it as a mere school in the popular sense, if we can. There 
are several clever men at work, and of course this tells to some extent. 
In some branches there is more really done than we ever attempt to do ; 
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e. g., in natural science, and, to a limited extent, in mathematical. The 
wretched poverty of the lower orders is an advantage in some impor- 
tant respects ; the senior master remarked, though not very correctly, 
it obliges them to be " literary." They commonly stay at school till 
fifteen or sixteen, and occasionally (I was told) till twenty or upwards. 
The first row in the girls' school, were full-grown, full-formed women. 
The children seem very sharp ; I liked to watch their happy bright 
faces. Still I cannot call it a good school, though far better, or rather, 
by no means so bad as the schools upon the same principle at N. 
The fact is, and it stares in the face any one who knows practically 
what a school is, that this is altogether a show place. In a gallery 
lesson or examination, a friend of mine said quietly, " Do not let those 
[pointing] boys answer." This was a full stop to the exhibition. I ob- 
served, for I did not examine a single class, that the same — very same 
" cram " work in geography and chemistry, was going on from the very 
lowest classes. By " cram," I mean a load of absurd out-of-the-way 
information upon minor points, to the neglect of plain elements and out- 
lines ; upon the principle, I suppose, that if a person can tell all about 
Nootka Sound, you may take for granted he knows all the greater divi- 
sions of the earth. They have no corporal punishment, but the assist- 
ant had both a stick and a whip in his hand. It is but fair, however, to 
say, that the children looked all happy, and as merry as the head mas- 
ter, who did little but laugh. This was the best point about the whole ; 
and, next to this, the interesting method of putting questions, which was 
well calculated to bring forward the more intelligent children, who an- 
swered in their own words, and seemed to have enquiring minds. If 
there were but good order, there would shortly be considerable attain- 
ment of information, if not scholarship. At present full half the time 
is lost ; nor indeed could I make out how, and when, they learn what they 
do know. There * are several lads of seventeen and eighteen years of 
age, who entirely support themselves, in the hope of getting situations, 
which they may yet wait years for. There was sad confusion in the 
large school-room ; the children were running to and fro in all direc- 
tions. At first it struck me, that perhaps Irish children could not be 
quiet and orderly ; I formed, however, a better opinion of them in this 

and other respects, upon visiting the school. Indeed, to my 

great surprise, a clerical acquaintance, whom I chanced to meet there, 
volunteered the remark, that Irish children are much more easily got 
into order than English — that the minds of the lower orders are not so 
poisoned. Each time I visited the school, I was more and more struck 
with the age and size of the pupils, for I can scarcely call them children. 
I was informed, that the girls frequently marry from the school. It 
would not be very easy to describe the system, which is a strange mix- 
ture of the simultaneous and the monitorial ; this may in some measure 
account for the disorder in the classes ; they did not, however, even 
in the small draughts upon the floor look much for individual answers. 
To my taste there was far too much use made of the gallery, to answer 
at least any other end than show. Upon the whole I brought away 
with me more information about the establishment generally than about 
the school : I learned more (but in the way of warning rather than 
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example) about training masters, than educating children. In points of 
fact, however, little is done in the way of training masters, properly 
so called : they are just crammed for four or five months with smatter- 
ings of science : they are not required to work in the schools at all. 
As to the school, I came away with the conviction and feeling, that the 
one disadvantage of religious divisions, made still greater by the false 
attempt at union, overbalanced all the advantages, many and great as 
they are, which result from a free access to the national purse. 

My next visit was to the ■ school, with which upon the whole 

I was much pleased, that is, while I looked at it as a mere school. The 
principles upon which the society is founded, I learned to my surprise and 
regret, are not very much better than at — — ; the difference being 
in the administration, the one being worked by good high-principled 
men, who have the religious welfare of their country at heart, the other 
being a mere political engine. One could only comfort one's self with the 
old line : — 



« 



The best administered government 's the best." 



Of all the schools I visited, this was the only one I wanted more time 
for ; each of the three days I spent in it gave me a better opinion of the 
system pursued, which is purely monitorial ; in appearance rather Lan- 
casterian than national. They havejemall draughts for reading and 
spelling, and large classes for such subjects as geography, which they 
begin before arithmetic. They do n*fc begin the latter, i.e., slate arith- 
metic, till they enter the second division of the school, or fifth class (out of 
eight), in which they begin to read words of two syllables. The most 
striking feature of the school was the extreme to which system, strictly so 
called, is carried. Everything to be done is defined and laid down to the 
very figures and letters. Every sum, from the lowest to the highest, is 
printed upon large tablets, to the amount, I should think, of one hundred 
and fifty large sheets : many of them worked at full length — I mean every 
step of the working written out verbatim. Every reading lesson has a 
printed set of questions belonging to it. Writing is taught by exact 
rules ; drawing, in which they far surpass anything I ever saw in child- 
ren of any rank, is taught and done by dictation upon Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples — I speak of linear drawing only. It would be difficult to give a 
description of it in less than ten pages. However, they set to work in 
this sort of way : the teacher says, " draw a horizontal line an inch 
long;" "bisect it;" "draw a perpendicular line three-quarters of an 
inch downwards from the centre;" "join the last end of the perpendi- 
cular line to the first end of the horizontal line ;" and so on. Perhaps, 
after half-an-hour's work, when it looks like nothing at all, the next 
direction will be, " rub out the corners and the centre," and all at once 
appears a beautiful figure. Of course, they also draw from models. 
Some copies of Bewick's birds I could not have told from the original, 
except that the card upon which the copy was done looked whiter, and 
the whole picture brighter. It was remarkable, however, that, with their 
proficiency in drawing and geography, they never draw maps. The arith- 
metic surpassed anything I met with elsewhere, especially in mental cal- 
culation, fairly so called ; that is, it was not done as I have seen else- 
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where by special rules for particular numbers, but upon general mathe- 
matical principles. They were not particularly ready or quick with it, 
but they analyzed and cancelled the numbers scientifically, and evinced 
a thorough acquaintance with fractions. The favourite sort of question 
seemed to be such as, " What part of two shillings and sixpence is one 
shilling and eightpence ?" The explanations they gave were roundabout 
but scientific. The whole is done strictly upon Pestalozzian principles ; 
the lowest, the A-B-C class, being practised in what they call combina- 
tion. The book they use has been long out of print ; it is a translation 
from a work by Pestalozzi himself, in four volumes. With very great 
difficulty, I procured a copy at some expense, but am not as yet much 
wiser for it ; it is so dreadfully verbose, that I have not yet mustered 
patience to wade through a quarter of a volume. The amount of in- 
formation surpassed everything else I saw, but not altogether upon the 
subjects that we should deem of most importance. The boys can, some 
of them, lecture for an hour in chemistry or natural philosophy, but 
cannot parse a plain English sentence. You must bear in mind, they 
stay till fifteen or sixteen, when I tell you that they have thirty boys in 
Euclid ; fifty in mensuration ; ninety-four in the junior globe class ; 
twenty-four in book-keeping ; (they really understand those subjects 
fairly) ; about one hundred out of the first four rules. This is no great mat- 
ter, as the total was four hundred and seventy-two. The attendance, 
however, is bad ; there were but three hundred and fifty- nine present. 
They have an excellent play-grouad, and six class-rooms. The school 
is now seen in its highest state of perfection, the masters having been 
there several years ; the boys evidently thirst for knowledge. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that all possible incentives and stimu- 
lants, e.g., medals, prizes, &c, are allowed. It was remarkable, that the 
Romanist children answered best in scripture, but then they avoid doc- 
trinal questions; for fear of collision, the managers dare not even in- 
troduce the history of our own country. The first class read with in- 
telligence, and mostly with ease, but not correctly. The knowledge of 
scripture history was fair, but they have no acquaintance with chrono- 
logy. There is no gallery. They have three separate classifications, 
one for reading, a second for writing, and a third for arithmetic ; and a 
separate teacher for each subject. This, though an excellent plan for 
making a show, I object to more and more, upon principle ; I come into 
it in some degree, but most unwillingly, and only temporarily, in vocal 
music. The school- room is arranged on the Lancasterian plan, with 
parallel desks, but down one side of the room, not the middle. They 
make good use of these in the two highest classes, in the way of writ- 
ing letters, &c, from dictation. Their proficiency in this may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that the highest class write them at once into their 
copy books, There is no explanation of words given, until they can 
spell dissyllables. Their writing is good, especially in ornamental 
penmanship ; they print beautifully : for this they allow half an hour 
a week. There is only one half holiday each week. I picked up more 
of the practical details of good school keeping here than anywhere else, 
chiefly, however, upon small matters. The great lessons I learned were 
the importance of regular and precise system, especially in a training 
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school ; the great power of the monitorial system* especially in making 
boys work for themselves, s, *., as distinguished from all modern sys- 
tems ; I still hold it far inferior to our public school system. I saw, too, 
more clearly than ever, the great importance of a good esprit de corps 
in a large school. The master, a man of considerable intelligence and 
power, laid great stress upon a sort of club the highest class had formed 
out of their own numbers, with a regular chairman, black balls, &c. Of 
course, such a thing would require to be carefully watched. They 
scarcely, however, seemed, so proud of their school as the boys and girls 

at school in Q., but their attachment partook less of feverish 

excitement, which pervaded the latter, otherwise excellent school to an 
extent painful to witness. 

In the midst of my notes, I find one in a very melancholy key ; " My 
head aches for shame for my own poor school;" — however, it is better 
now. I was then taking a very one-sided view of the case. There is 
more real education during either the first or last quarter of an hour of 

the day at a good church school, than during the whole day at , 

I saw, after all, nothing there to be compared to the quiet reverential 
kneeling down of a 'whole school to repeat together a few collects, 
and then standing up to sing together the praises of the Most High. 
As to intellectual development, we are only beginning : we may yet, in 
three or four years, stand foremost even in that. Only, let us not give 
up the substance for a shadow, and let us aim throughout at reality, and 
not show. Still, if I could afford the time, I would willingly go into 

training for a month or two at . 

With regard to the ■ school of , it is so completely in 

its infancy that there was little to note down. Like many of the paro- 
chial schools in the sister island, it contains nineteen or twenty boarders, 
who remain till they are fifteen years of age ; there is also a fund for 
apprenticing them afterwards. These advance as far as the sixth book 
in Euclid. The school presented no very remarkable feature; they 
learn geography in three classes (out of six), and grammar in two ; tasks 
are set to be learned at home, and exacted too, in the school ; in 
*\ geography they allow twenty minutes for learning the lesson, and ten 
\* for saying it. There appeared, however, great waste of time, 

There was one melancholy fact related at a dinner party, and to my 
grief confirmed by every one present, that the most educated part of 
Ireland, where mathematics and even Latin and Greek are taught in the 
common hedge schools, is at the same time the most demoralized county. 
Tipperary was particularly mentioned. Though I had long made up my 
mind upon that side of the question, I was grieved to be so confirmed 
in my opinion. 

We may now pass on to Q., and proceed at once to the school. 

The first remark I made was, What an enthusiast this man (the master) 
is ! he is beyond a doubt killing himself ; the hectic flush upon his cheek 
is proof enough ; the only hope is that he is aware of the fact, but 
whether he can now restrain himself sufficiently is a question. The 
children are a mixed race, but chiefly corresponding with our middle 
school pupils ; boys and girls together ; amongst the latter a good show 
of silk dresses and fine collars, not to speak of ringlets or long plaited 
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hair. To an Englishman it was a new sight to see girls doing vulgar 
fractions, and indeed every thing else, with the hoys. Unfortunately 
their education, if it can be called education at all, is just that of the 
boys. To learn needle- work they most go to another school — a sew- 
ing school. The great stimulus of all seems to be to pit the boys 
against the girls, and vice versd. As I have already remarked, there is 
a great esprit de corps and love for the school amongst the children. 
Of course this implies that the master has been for several years amongst 
them. The constant excitement, however, made my head ache again ; 
I was afraid, too, of the reaction upon the childrens' minds after the re- 
moval of the various stimulants with which they were plied every minute. 
As to punishment, however, I saw none during the four days I was 
there ; still, that there is punishment, and most severe punishment too, 
I know ; but I suspect it to be rare. 

The intelligence of the children was great ; and still more so their 
information. There was a fair proportion, too, of scriptural knowledge, 
but being grounded upon the Assembly's catechism it was rather of the 
hard kind. The manner, however, of Mr. , was excellent, — affec- 

tionate, and, upon the whole, spiritual; his whole heart was in his school. 
The reading of the' first class was good; slow, distinct, with nice 
tone, and apparent feeling. Their knowledge of language surpassed 
everything of the sort I witnessed elsewhere — especially in etymology, in 
which they are proficients ; but unfortunately they learn along with it 
a smattering of Latin and Greek, which cannot under such circumstances 
be unattended with conceit, and what the " Spectator" would have called 
priggery. The drawback upon the whole was the continual aiming at 

display, which was the more to be regretted, as, unlike , they 

could afford to do without it ; there was reality enough for a first-rate 
school. And where, as in mental arithmetic, the master tried to rival 
a mere show school and failed, it was pitiable indeed. However, 
they were really good arithmeticians, though by no means equal to 

. I only wish our boys were equal to some of their girls. 

Afterwards, however, I had reason to form a much lower opinion of 
their attainments in this respect. A stranger could not help being 
struck with the cheerful spirit and evident love of learning. The writ- 
ing was beautiful in all sorts of hands. On Sunday evening — the usual 
hour for Sunday schools here — there was excellent attendance, and 
very good order and tone upon the whole. The master took a very 
large class in parallel rows. The singing, however, was not good — 
loud and coarse, and rather in the conventicle style. The Lord's 
Prayer and singing were drawled out, apparently upon a sort of princi- 
ple. Here, too, they remain at school till sixteen ; there are instances 
of some remaining till nineteen or twenty, or even, if intending to be- 
come masters, till twenty-five, at their own expense. Mr. has, for 

a school of five hundred and eighty children, two male assistants, six 
apprentices bound for five years, and two female assistants, who, how- 
ever, have nothing in the way of needle-work to attend to. You must 
bear in mind the "genius loci"; Q. is a city of schools. Education 
there is the staple commodity ; hundreds of families, including many of 
the English gentry, take up their residence there, solely for the sake of 
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educating their children cheaply and well at the same time. There is 
not a newspaper bat what will cheerfully devote a whole column, and 
in many instances two or three, to a school examination. The school, 
too, is under the town council, many of whom take a lively interest in 
its progress and success. The master amused me by defending upon 
the ground of this connexion, the sending a policeman after a truant. 
One of the favourite and most powerful excitements, is the hope of 
having the name called out at the public examination. Certainly the 
master lives entirely for the school ; he attends regularly from seven in 
the morning till six at night, besides a Bible class on Tuesday even- 
ing, and missionary meeting on Thursday evening. There are but 
five classes : the first contained one hundred and nine, another one 
hundred and twenty, and so on. One boy reads, then the whole 
class ; they sit in rows, but take places ; not, however, to any great ex- 
tent. A boy may. get several volumes as a prize. The most strik- 
ing attainment of the children was their readiness in composition. I 
gave them a subject, and within twenty minutes they had written one 
side of a large slate, and in some cases both sides. Several, too, had 
written in verse or rhyme. The use of composition seemed to be rather 
to improve their spelling than anything else. I brought away with me 
some of the essays and verse in print, which I shall be happy to show 
you presently. Perhaps it ought in fairness to be mentioned, that one 
or two of the leading clergy told me that I was forming too high an 
opinion of the school ; that they had reason to believe that there was 
more display than reality ; that there was a stock of reading and other 
lessons always kept on hand for field-days. On the other hand, I had 
reason to suspect that they were prejudiced. The worst was, that the, 
master evidently did not like my going to the lower classes with him. 
I observed, too, that visitors were always passed on immediately to a 
seat at the class he was teaching himself. The tact of the master was 
very great ; first a boy read, then a girl ; then all the boys, then all the 
girls, and so on. " Boys, do you want help ? The girls are ready," I 

heard a score of times. 

* * * * * 

* # * The paper ends thus abruptly. The rest of the tour (we have 
given about one half), was delivered from the short-hand notes ; and at 
this distance of time the author deems them scarcely worth writing out 
at length. 
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On our Names. 

1 . How many names have we all ? 

Two. 

2. What are they called ? 

Our surname and our Christian name. 

3. When have we our surname ? 

When we are born into the world. 
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4. When have we our Christian name ? 

When we are horn into the church. 

5. When is that ? 

At our baptism. 

6. Which name do .we receive at our baptism ? 

Our Christian name. 

7. From whom do we receive our surname ? 

From our natural parents. 

8. From whom do we receive our Christian name ? 

From our god-fathers and god-mothers. 

9. Who are they ? 

Persons who took us in the arms of faith to be baptized into 
the church. 

10. Why are they called our god-parents ? 

Because they brought us to our second birth. 

11. When had we our second birth ? 

In our baptism. 

12. Of what were we then born ? 

Of water and of the Holy Ghost. 

13. Into whose family were we then born ? 

Into the family of God's children. 

14. To whose family did we belong before ? 

Only to the family of Adam. 

15. What do our two names then put us in mind of? 

That we have had two births, and belong to two families. 

16. Were both births natural ? 

No : one was natural, the other was spiritual. 

17. When did our spiritual birth take place ? 

In our baptism into the Church of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

18. Who is the head of the first family to which we belong ? 

The first Adam. 

19. What do we inherit from him ? 

A curse. 

20. Who is the Head of the second family into which we were taken 

at our baptism ? 
Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, who is the second Adam. 

21. What do we inherit from Him ? 

A blessing. 

22. Of what should our surname put us in mind ? 

That we have been born into a fallen world, lost and ruined 
through sin. 

23. Of what should our Christian name put us in mind ? 

That we have been born again into the Church of Christ, and 
so placed in a state of salvation. 

24. Which of our two birth-days should we think most of ? 

Our second one. 

W. 
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ARITHMETIC IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Dear Sir, — From the many excellent remarks that have appeared 
lately in the English Journal of Education on arithmetical subjects, and 
the interest likely to be taken in them by schoolmasters, I am induced to 
send you a few observations on the teaching of vulgar fractions, trust- 
ing they may have the effect of eliciting the views of your correspond- 
ents who have had experience, and are willing to impart it for the be- 
nefit of others. 

One of the effects produced by the early age at which children leave 
our large public schools, is the very little progress they make in arith- 
metical knowledge, and the very few boys, out of a large number, that 
reach any considerable proficiency in this useful branch of education. 

The only compensation in our power, which in some degree meets 
the difficulty, is the furnishing of the learner with such a thorough 
knowledge of the elementary parts of arithmetical knowledge as may 
enable him, when thrown upon his own resources, to acquire, without 
difficulty, any further insight into this science which his station in life 
may require. 

A knowledge of numbers, and the method to be pursued in using 
them, is of all branches of instruction that which rarely fails to interest 
the learner, and invariably holds a high place in the estimation of 
parents, who in many cases judge of the progress of their children at 
school, by the advancement they make in this, above all other studies. 
There are not wanting works of a high description of excellence in this 
science, so far as regards rules and examples, which may be used with 
advantage in schools where circumstances will allow of the teacher's 
correcting any error in the consecutive arrangement of the parts into 
which they may be divided ; but where only a small portion can be im- 
parted, it is necessary to choose that which may be found the most 
likely to prove of advantage, in laying a proper foundation upon which 
future years may build with ease and correctness. 

In most national schools the plan is as follows : — the sums are either 
formed by the teacher, as occasion may require, or sets of sums written 
on boards are supplied to each class, to the end that they may be 
thoroughly mastered by constant working. As soon as the four ele- 
mentary rules are acquired, with simple long division, in most schools 
(and indeed I have seen no one where a different system is pursued), 
the application of the same to money, weights, and measure, invariably 
follows ; and should the learner be so fortunate as to have a parent 
who can properly estimate the value of allowing him to remain at 
school longer than is usually the practice with most of their class, he 
will probably work his way through the rule of three and its many ap- 
plications, practice, &c, before he commences one of the elementary 
and most essential parts of arithmetic — fractions. 

Now, it is this almost universal practice of neglecting the teaching of 
the use and proportions of fractional parts, until the learner has pro- 
ceeded thus far on his way, which is, in my opinion, of a highly objec- 
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tionable nature, and one upon which the observations of your experi- 
enced correspondents would prove of great practical benefit. 

The objection that I would urge against the prevailing system is, that 
no sooner is the learner acquainted with the four elementary rules of 
whole numbers, than by introducing him to their application to money, 
weights, &c, he is called upon at once to the working of parts of num- 
bers of which he can have no comprehension, and which cannot pro- 
perly be understood without some knowledge of fractional arithmetic. 

No demonstration of the compound rules, as they are called, can be 
conveyed without reference to parts of whole numbers and their uses ; 
and the more pains there may be taken to add to a due acquaintance 
with the four elementary rules, and a corresponding knowledge of their 
application in working fractional parts, the clearer will the process be- 
come of making a child understand what he is engaged in. 

It is difficult to assign a reason why in nearly all our school books, 
and in almost all our schools, the teaching of fractional arithmetic has 
been placed so far beyond many rules which must obviously involve 
questions containing parts of whole numbers. If the difficulty of con- 
veying a knowledge of it be offered as an explanation, I think that 
might easily be removed from the mind of any one who would so far 
submit it to proof, as to commence teaching a class of young children 
according to the plan that I would recommend, that is, of teaching the 
elementary rules not only in whole numbers, but also in fractional 
parts ; and I have no hesitation in stating, that he would find them 
neither beyond the capacity of the learner, nor augmenting in any 
degree the trouble usually demanded by the succeeding rules, according 
to the system generally adopted. 

With a hope that these few observations may elicit the opinions of 
of others who may deem the subject worthy their notice, I am, 

Rev. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

H. B. 



HOW MONITORS MAY BE TAUGHT. 

Sir, — I beg leave to reply to the question — How are monitors to be 
taught ? 

Let half of the school-room be formed into a gallery by forms of dif- 
ferent heights, with a passage in the middle. Let the desks be arranged 
parallel, and the remaining part of the school-room be open. Let the 
children assemble a few minutes before nine, and be arranged in the 
gallery, and their attendance marked. Then let them kneel, either on 
the floor or the forms before them, and let prayers be read. After 
prayers, let the first and second classes go to the desks, and be taught 
writing by the master, the third and fourth classes remaining in the 
gallery. 

Let the first monitor teach them a hymn or religious verses by dic- 
tation. 

At half past nine, let the first and second classes be taught arithmetic 
by the master, and work out the sums individually ; and let the second 
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monitor teach the third and fourth classes arithmetical tables, proving 
them by the abacus. 

At ten let the master hear the second class read, and the third and 
fourth monitors teach the third and fourth classes writing ; the first and 
second monitors doing what they had omitted, the remainder of the first 
class reading with the second. 

At half past ten let the whole school be sent out to play, except the 
first class, which should then read to the master. 

At eleven let the first and second classes write, either from memory 
or dictation ; and the third and fourth classes read to the fifth and 
sixth monitors, the master superintending all the classes. 

At half past eleven let the whole school go to the gallery, and let the 
master teach geography, natural history, or whatever may require the 
illustration of a print. The same plan may be pursued in the afternoon, 
concluding with prayers. 

The advantage of this plan is, that the first and second classes are 
constantly under the instruction of the master, and the monitors lose 
no instruction. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Ickleford, near Hitchin, J. W. Thirlwall. 

\9th Jan. 1846. 
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IMPORTANCE AND NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

In what way does religious instruction tend to make children good members of 
society ? 

I conceive that instructing them in their duty as immortal and accountable 
creatures ; instructing them in the important doctrine of a future judgment ; 
pointing out to them the great evil of lying, which we find at the foundation of 
almost all early sins and bad habits in children ; teaching them a reverence for 
conscience, a sense of God's presence as every where with them ; explaining to 
them the love of God in sending Jesus Christ into the world to save sinners, 
His readiness to pardon those who repent, and the eternal glory and happiness 
which He has promised to good children : all these principles, varying in the 
measure of course, with God's blessing and other attendant circumstances, tend 
directly to lay in the children's minds the foundation of obedience to their 
governors in church and state, to make them contented with the station which 
Providence has appointed to them in the world, to teach them the subjugation 
of their passions, and the avoiding the company of dissolute and profligate 
and vicious characters, and in this way to make them worthy, respectable, and 
virtuous persons in their stations, and real blessings to society. — The Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, (now Lord Bishop of Calcutta). — Extracts from the Minutes 
of the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Education, p. 279. 

The children are impressed with the evil of violating the Sabbath, which 
being early implanted, commonly grows up to an habitual reverence for the 
Lord's day ; a disposition of mind which in a great measure, so far as my 
observation goes, lies at the foundation of all moral and religious habits. I 
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never knew any poor family become very vicious or miserable who observed the 
Lord's day ; and I never knew a poof family happy, contented, or virtuous, 
that did not observe it. The Sunday is in fact to the poor, if it is not conscien- 
tiously employed, a source of a thousand temptations ; they are thrown off from 
the ordinary habits of industry ; all the scenes of vice are open before them ; 
and being left without those principles of religion and morality, which the 
Sunday is the time of inculcating, they grow up nearly as heathens. 

It is of great importance to train up children to the habit of regularly 
attending public worship, because it is one of those duties, which, if a person 
habitually violates, he soon loses all taste for ; the conscience becomes hardened; 
the duty of making every thing yield to an attendance on public worship is 
forgotten. The person forgets also the benefits he derives from religious duties, 
and gives way to those multiplied calls and engagements, which no one can 
want, if he wishes to employ them as an excuse. By a contrary line of conduct, 
the best habits of a moral and religious nature are produced and strengthened 
in the mind. 

Do you think any danger is to be apprehended by giving children knowledge 
without communicating religious instruction ? 

Certainly there is a danger, because you give them information of a greater 
power, without at the same time a principle to direct that power ; but when you 
teach them to read, and at the same time implant the main principles of 
Christianity and an attachment to the Church of England and to the worship 
of God on a Sunday, you not only give them knowledge, but the principles to 
use it aright. You keep them from pride and self-elevation, and from that 
abuse of knowledge in reading improper books to which they might possibly 
be tempted. Besides, in our schools we give the children books on which to 
employ their knowledge, and above all, we endeavour from the beginning to 
make them understand that we give them knowledge on purpose to enable them 
to know their duty better, and to serve God better in this world, and be pre- 
pared for heaven and His favour in another world. — Ibid, p. 281. 

I am of opinion that the present system of Sunday schools, and especially 
schools for religious instruction on Sundays, is necessary where they can be 
had, because there you have your children addressed individually and specifi- 
cally, by persons who have a particular regard for them, in small numbers. — 
Ibid, p. 284. 

LEABNING MADE EASY. 

I consider the facility with which children acquire the common rudiments of 
learning an unfortunate result of the new system ; for, as they are now practised, 
they too readily become possessed of learning, and they have not time to ac- 
quire those habits and dispositions which have always appeared to me to be of 
more importance than the acquirement of those rudiments of learning. 

1 think knowledge much more speedily lost when it has been rapidly acquired. 
In giving explanations, it is very possible to make a child understand each 
sentence taken singly, and that yet at the end of his reading he shall have little 
or no notion of the general subject on which he has been reading. — R. 
Owen, Esq. — Ibid, p. 239. 

EDUCATION OUT OF SCHOOL. 

Education does not commence with the alphabet. It begins with a mothers 
look — with a father's nod of approbation, or a sign of reproof — with a sister's 
gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbearance — with hand- 
fuls of flowers in green dells, on hills, and daisy meadows — with birds' nests 
admired, but not touched — with creeping ants, and almost imperceptible em- 
mets — with humming bees and glass bee-hives — with pleasant walks in shady 
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lanes — and with thoughts directed in sweet and kindly tones and words, to 
nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the sense of 
all good — to God bimsel£ — Frazer. 

ORIGIN OF THE MADRAS SYSTEM. 

Things were in this state (viz., a state of warfare between Dr. Bell and the 
masters of the Madras Orphan School, of which he was superintendent) when, 
happening in one of his morning rides to pass by a Malabar school, he ob- 
served the children seated on the ground and writing with their fingers on sand, 
which had for that purpose been strewn before them. He hastened home, re- 
peating to himself as he went, 'Eupifica, * I have discovered it ;' and gave im- 
mediate orders to the usher of the lowest classes to teach the alphabet in the 
aame manner, with this difference only from the Malabar mode, that the sand 
was strewn upon a board. These orders were either disregarded, or so careless- 
ly executed, as if they were not thought worth regarding ; and, after frequent 
admonitions and repeated trials made, without either expectation or wish of 
succeeding, the usher at last declared it was impossible to teach the boys in 
that way. If he had acted on this occasion in good will and with merely com- 
mon ability, Dr. Bell .might never have cried 'Evpqca a second time. But 
he was not a man to be turned from his purpose by the obstinacy of others, nor 
to be baffled in it by their incapacity. Baffled, however, he was now sensible 
that he must be, if he depended for the execution of his plans on the will and 
ability of those over whose minds he had no command. He bethought himself 
of employing a boy, on whose obedience, disposition, and cleverness he could 
rely, and giving him charge of the alphabet class. The lad's name was John 
Frisken ; he was the son of a private soldier, had learned his letters in the asy- 
lum, and was then about 8 years old. Dr. Bell laid the strongest injunctions 
upon him to follow his instructions, saying, he should look to him for the suc- 
cess of the simple and easv method which was to be pursued, aud hold him 
responsible for it. What tie usher had pronounced to be impossible this lad 
succeeded in effecting without any difficulty. The alphabet was now as much 
better taught as, till then, it had been worse than any other part of the boys' 
studies : and Frisken, in consequence, was appointed permanent teacher of 
that class. 

Though Dr. Bell did not immediately perceive the whole importance of 
the successful experiment, he proceeded in the course into which he had been, 
as it were, compelled. What Frisken had accomplished with the alphabet 
class might, in like manner, be done with those next in order by boys selected, 
as he had been, for their aptitude to learn and to teach. Accordingly, he ap- 
pointed boys as assistant-teachers to some of the lower classes, &c. The same 
improvement was now manifested in those classes as had taken place in teach- 
ing the alphabet. The experiment which, from necessity, had been tried at 
first with one class, was systematically extended to all the others in progression. 
— Southeys Life of Dr. Andrew Bell. 

A FEW HINTS ON CATECHISING. 

1. Let all questions on all subjects tend rather to find out wherein the 
deficiency of the class lies, than to impress them with the idea of your own 
superior stock of information. 

2. In giving a first lesson, or in questioning, on a totally new subject, your 
questions must be for the most part general ones. 

3. Let all your questions be so constructed as to lead the thoughts easily 
from one to another ; as each link of a chain, separate and perfect by itself, 
together with the rest helps to form a complete and connected train. 

4. Let your questioning be as varied in its nature as the subject will 
permit; 

E 
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5. And be uttered in as simple and concise a manner as possible. 

6. The elliptical method, useful as it may be in a lower class, may be carried 
too far, and then becomes both useless and absurd. 

7. Do not be content with merely getting answers from the boys of a class 
in regular succession, but constantly from those in different pails of it 

8. Never prompt a boy, if any one in the class can supply the requisite infor- 
mation ; but rather let what you say be a comment on his answer. 

9. If any boy in answering a question show that he has some definite, 
though confused idea of the subject, be careful to explain to him how far his 
answer is correct. Should he appear by his answers to be totally ignorant of 
the subject in hand, which he has seemingly confounded with some other, let 
your explanation tend as much as possible to show him how his mistake 
arose. 

10. Repeat former questions in different words, that you may be able to 
judge how far they bave been understood. 

11. An occasional hard question will do more than puzzle your class; it will 
set them thinking, — an object that should be never lost sight of. 

12. All questions should be asked con amore; showing that your very heart 
is engaged in the work, and then the answers to them will be not merely from 
the lips, but be hearty ones, and the best your class can supply. — Hints to 
Teachers of the Children of the Poor. By B. G. Johns, 

MANUAL EXEBCISES, OF WHAT USE. 

It has often been asked, "Of what use is it to teach a boy to put his hand 
on his head, or fold his arms ?" Now, as far as the literal words of the question 
are concerned, the answer can be scarcely other than this: — of little or no use. 
But while folding his arms, or putting his hands on his head, or behind his 
back, are you teaching the scholar nothing else ? Undoubtedly you are ; you 
are teaching him the great lesson of obedience. All this rising and sitting, 
this folding of arms and extending of hands, quietly and at word of command, 
is all tending to one and the same point ; it is teaching a whole school at 
once, and with little trouble, to be perfectly and exactly obedient, and more- 
over training them into habits and manners of order and regularity. It is 
teaching them to enter and quit other rooms besides their school-room in an 
orderly and respectful way, and imparting habits, the effects of which may be 
frequently traced even in their years of manhood. 

One thing, however, must be guarded against, and that is the liability to 
give too much time to such exercises, useful as they would seem to be. 

A few moments at the beginning and close of each day, and occasionally of 
a lesson, will be found amply sufficient. Used thus, in moderation, these 
exercises will be always found beneficial, especially in schools where the dis- 
cipline has become relaxed or inefficient; for the boy who learns, however 
unwillingly at first, to fold his arms quickly and quietly, when told to do so, 
will gradually be led to become obedient in other far more important matters. 

" Make but few laws, but see that they be well observed when once made." 

Ibid. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE HOME AND COLONIAL INFANT SCHOOL 

SOCIETY. 

Qualifications of candidates who enter the institution to be recommended by the 
Committee to Schools, and the conditions under which they are admitted. 

The difficulty of obtaining competent teachers for infant schools, has satisfied 
the Committee of the Home and Colonial Infant School Society, that it is ur- 
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gently necessary that the candidates for this responsible situation, should have 
an opportunity afforded them of better qualifying themselves for their arduous 
and important duties. 

Under this impression, the committee receive into their institution in Gray's 
Inn Road, near King's Cross, for a limited period, persons either desirous to 
enter for the first time upon the work, or those who, having engaged in it, feel 
their own deficiency, and are anxious for improvement. 

In order to prevent disappointment and mistakes, the committee think it ne- 
cessary to state what they consider the necessary qualifications of candidates, 
and the conditions under which they are received. 

Qualifications. — 1. Religious and mor at principles. --As the primary object 
of infant schools is to cultivate religious principles and moral sentiments ; to 
awaken the tender mind to a sense of its evil dispositions and habitual failings, 
before it is become callous by its daily intercourse with vice ; and to lead it to 
that Saviour who so tenderly received such little ones, and blessed them ; to ac- 
custom them to trace the hand of their heavenly father in his works of provi- 
dence and grace ; and to be impressed with the truth that his eye is ever upon 
them ; since such is the primary objeet, — an object which if unattempted, in- 
fant education is valueless ; the committee consider that, in addition to an un- 
impeachable and moral character, decided piety is indispensable, and that with- 
out it, no teacher can be fitted for the work. 

2. Natural disposition and abilities. — There are certain qualifications of tem- 
per looked for in the teacher of infants. The power of sympathy is felt by all, 
but its effect upon young children is almost incalculable ; on this account, an 
animated lively manner, tempered by self-possession, and a cheerful good hu- 
mour, combined with gentle firmness, are very important. To these should be 
added, that natural fondness for children, which leads to a participation in all 
their little pleasures and pains, and bears patiently with their infirmities and 
ill-humours. It is also particularly necessary that infant school teachers should 
possess an aptitude to teach, the ability of drawing out and directing the powers 
of children, a quickness of perception to see the effect of the instruction they 
are giving, and a readiness in availing themselves of accidental circumstances 
to awake moral sentiment, or draw out some intellectual faculty. 

Acquirements. — It would be desirable that a candidate should be able to 
read, to write a tolerable hand, to sing, should know the simple rules of arith- 
metic, be well acquainted with the Word of God, and possess some information 
in geography and natural history. 

The committee, however, are aware that they must not expect to find all 
these qualifications combined in every candidate ; but they think it desirable 
not to admit any one in whom there exists any decided impediment to their 
acquisition. 

Conditions. — 1. The committee receive candidates in the first instance on 
probation ; and, before the expiration of a month, their qualifications are re- 
ported on by the superintendent in communication with the master of the model 
school ; and if the report be satisfactory, they are allowed to continue ; if not, 
they leave the institution. 

2. All single candidates and married men, who are to be recommended to 
schools, are to remain twenty-four weeks in the house, and the committee can- 
not receive any (except in special cases where there is a family) who will not 
come in for that time. The wives of married candidates remain such time as 
the committee decide in each case, if they cannot remain — as it is much to be 
desired that they should — the whole time. 

3. The charge is reduced to 7s. a-week, making £8 8*. for the twenty-four 
weeks, which includes every expense except washing. Two weeks are required 
to be paid in advance on entering, and two weeks regularly in advance after- 
wards ; parties should arrange for the payment before they enter the institu- 

e 2 
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ion. Candidates will of course understand, that 7«. a-week does not repay the 
society the expenses incurred for their board and instruction. 

4. It must be understood, that the committee give no pledge to obtain schools 
for individuals who come to learn the system ; it is only as applications are 
made to them, that candidates who are properly instructed are recommended. 

5. Before parties oome into the institution, a printed paper will be given to 
them, containing its rules and regulations ; and they are required to read them 
over carefully, and to sign their names in a book, as a pledge that they will be 
strictly obeyed. 

6. Teachers, when approved, to come into the institution on the first Tuesday 
in the month. They are required on their entrance, to furnish themselves with 
" Practical Remarks on Infant Education " — " Model Lessons for Infant 
Schools," &c, the expense of which will be very nearly £l. The books will be 
taken back, and the money returned, if the parties are not ultimately ap- 
proved of. 

Parties who have already schools provided for them, only require a letter of 
introduction. 

Note. — It will be seen from what is above set forth, that the committee 
decidedly think the office of an infant school teacher requires certain natural qualifi- 
cations, and some attainments ; and having this opinion, they would earnestly entreat 
those interested in the cause of infant education, to patronize only such persons as 
their judgment can fully approve, as every facility for the improvement of those who 
devote themselves to the work is now afforded on reasonable terms. 



All persons wishing to receive the benefits of this institution, with a view to 
become teachers, are required to reply to the following questions : — 

1. Age? 

2. Of what religious denomination ? 

3. Whether now and usually in a good state of health ? 

4. Whether without natural defect ? 

5. Whether married or single — if married, number and ages of children ? 

6. Present situation in life ? 

7. Previous employment? 

8. Education — where acquired ? 

9. What knowledge of arithmetic? 

10. What knowledge of grammar ? 

11. What knowledge of geography ? 

12. Whether accustomed to teach either in Sunday schools, or otherwise ? 

13. Reasons for wishing to become an infant school teacher. 

14. Whether willing to go to any part of England, and to accept any school 
the committee may decide ? 

15. If not, whether any preference as to place, or any stipulations as to 
salary? 

16. Whether any knowledge of music or singing? 

17. Whether free from debt ? 

18. The party to write a sentence, to enable the committee to judge of hand- 
writing, &c. 

The party to sign name 

And write address 

Such persons are to have the following Questions replied to by one or more 
respectable parties, who have known the applicant some years. 

1. How long have you been acquainted with ■ ? 

2. Is the disposition good and the temper lively ? 
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3. Is the moral character good ? 

4. Are the domestic habits steady, sober, and contented ? 

Name 

Address 



Date 



And the following Questions by the Minister the applicant has been in the 
habit of attending, 

1. How long has been known to you ? 

2. Whether a regular attendant on a place of worship ? 

3. Whether participating in the ordinances of religion? 

4. Whether recommended as of known and decided piety ? 

Name 

Address 



When parties, residing in or near London, have had this paper properly 
filled up, they are required to attend the Ladies' Committee, which usually 
meets on the second and fourth Wednesday in each month, at Twelve o'Clock, 
but the precise day and hour may be known by applying at the office. 

*** When teachers reside in the country, personal attendance is not insisted 
on, and this paper is to be sent to the Honorary Secretary, by whom it will be 
submitted to the Committee, and an answer returned. 

Notb. — Teachers once recommended to schools by the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society, and leaving, are not again recommended until they have applied to 
the Committee, and with their sanction been received into the Institution for a 
month : they are also required to carry out the system taught there, unless prevented 
by local committees. 



The Committee of the Home and Colonial Infant School Society hate establish- 
ed the following Regulations ; — 

1. Experience having shown how inadequately the work of training teach- 
ers can be accomplished in twenty weeks, they are now required to reside 
twenty-four weeks to secure a recommendation, the charge being 7s. a week for 
board 7 , lodging, &c, that is £8 Ss. for the whole course. 

2. All teachers coming into the institution for a period less than twenty-four 
weeks, to pay 12s. a week. 

3. Teachers, whether single women or married couples, are admitted, by the 
committee, on the second and fourth Wednesday in every month ; and to pre- 
vent a frequent interruption in the regular course of instruction, they can only 
be received into the institution on the days following, except by a special 
order, viz. : — 



First Monday after the 1st January 
First Monday after the 15th February 
First Monday after the 1st April 
First Monday after the 1 5th May 



First Monday after the 1st July 
First Monday after the 15th Aug. 
First Monday after the 1st October 
First Monday after the 15th Novem. 



4. Married men are now admitted to be trained as teachers of juvenile 
schools, without their wives, on the above terms, viz., Is. a week for twenty-four 
weeks. 

5. As the influence and care of a female are essential to the well-being of an 
infant school, unmarried men are not trained in the institution. 

6. Six young females, not exceeding seventeen years of age, are received as 
pupil-teachers, for one, two, or three years, according to their age, at an annual 
charge of j£25 ; which includes washing and books. 

7. The admission of teachers for short periods having been found very iu- 
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convenient to the arrangements of the institution, and attended with compara- 
tively little benefit, the committee have determined not to receive teachers for 
less than six weeks, unless they have actually the care of schools, and are in 
consequence unable to remain for that time. 

8. The return of teachers to the institution contributing greatly to their im- 
provement, the committee agree to allow all teachers who have been regularly 
trained; there, to re-enter for one month at a charge of £l only, or six weeks 
for £\ 10s., whether the money is paid by teachers or from school funds. 

9. The last regulation to apply to any teachers who, having been recom- 
mended to schools from the institution, leave them with a good character. 
This privilege being given, it is expected that all good teachers will avail 
themselves of it : patrons and others are requested not to engage teachers who 
represent that they have been trained by the society, without first communi- 
cating with the committee ; this precaution is necessary to prevent the engage- 
ment of unqualified teachers. 

10. In consequence of the numerous applications for teachers, and the state 
of the finances of the institution, the committee have * Resolved, That in sup- 
plying teachers, as well as in the admission of persons to be trained, a prefe- 
rence shall be in all cases given to the applications of subscribers of one guinea 
and upwards/ 

11. The institution is open to the public at the usual school hours. Half- 
past Ten and half-past Two — particularly the former hour — are recommended 
as the most desirable for visitors, and some individual connected with the esta- 
blishment will attend at those hours to give any explanations that may be de- 
sired. 

12. Nursery governesses, upper nursemaids, or teachers for superior schools, 
may attend for any period that may be wished, not less than one month, and 
are charged 4*. a week, for instruction only, or 19s. a week for board, lodging, 
and instruction. 
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MISSIONAKY COLLEGE FOR THE CHUKCH OF ENGLAND, NOW IN COURSE 

OF ERECTION AT CANTERBURY. 

The Provisional Committee, appointed by His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, for forwarding the preliminary arrangements connected with the above 
design, are anxious to report to the body of the contributors the progress which 
has been made towards the attainment of the important object in view, and also 
to state more fully, for the satisfaction of those who may be desirous of further 
information on the subject, some particulars respecting the design itself. 

It was announced in a prospectus published in August last, that a site in the 
metropolitical city of Canterbury (the ruins of the ancient abbey of St Augus- 
tine) having, by a gift of a lay member of the church, been devoted to this pur- 
pose, and a sum, then amounting to £39,000, having been already contributed 
towards its accomplishment, it was proposed to commence immediately the 
principal quadrangle of the college, including the chapel, hall, library, and 
apartments for 50 students, with the requisite accommodation for the officers 
and servants of the establishment. The provisional committee have now the 
pleasure to report, that one entire side of the quadrangle, containing rooms for 
50 students, is externally complete and covered in ; that the hall and offices are 
also in an advanced state ; and the chapel, warden's house, and fellows' build- 
ing begun : and it is hoped that the library and lecture rooms will be com- 
menced in the spring. There is at present every reason to expect that the 
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buildings will be ready for the reception of students by the end of August 
next. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, acting on his own behalf, and that 
of His Grace the Archbishop of York, and the Lord Bishop of London, has re- 
quested the Right Rev. W. H. Coleridge, D.D., late Bishop of Barbadoes and 
die Leeward Islands, to accept the office of warden. It is with peculiar grati- 
fication that the committee announce, that the bishop has consented to under- 
take the office ; and to those who are duly alive to its great importance, it will 
be a matter of no ordinary satisfaction, that the institution will enjoy, from the 
first, the benefit of those personal endowments, and that long experience in 
the able and efficient administration of a colonial diocese, which so eminently 
qualify Bishop Coleridge for the task. 

The college, as has been stated in the prospectus already put forth, will be 
formed on the general plan of the collegiate institutions of our own universities, 
and His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has consented to give statutes for 
its future government and regulation. The college will consist of a warden, a 
sub-warden, who is to be a master of arts in priest's orders, and six fellows, all 
of whom are to be actively engaged, under the immediate superintendence of 
the warden, in the instruction and tuition of the students. The officers of the 
colleges are all to be nominated by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the Bishop of London, for the time being, as being the prelates more im- 
mediately connected with the church in the colonies ; and the committee desire 
to have it distinctly understood, that with the prelates above-named will rest en- 
tirely the selection and appointment of persons to fill the offices in question. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, for the time being, is to be visitor of the college. 

The simple object for which the institution is founded is, to supply the want, 
which has long been felt, of a sufficient number of ministers duly prepared, by 
special training, to labour with effect in the dependencies of the British em- 
pire ; for, many as are the zealous and excellent men now labouring in the co 
lonies, or as missionaries to the heathen, they are few in comparison with the 
extent of the field of labour. It is therefore the object of the college now in 
progress, to provide an education to qualify young men for the service of the 
church in foreign settlements, with such strict regard to economy and frugality 
of habits, as may fit them for the special duties to be discharged, the difficulties 
to be encountered, and the hardships to be endured. 

Candidates for admission into the college will be submitted to a previous ex- 
amination. They will be required to be in communion with the church, and 
to bring with them certificates of religious and moral character. They will not 
be admitted, ordinarily, under eighteen, or above twenty-two years of age. 
The ordinary course of instruction in the college will be completed in three 
years. 

The design has received the sanction of the great majority of the bishops of 
England and Wales, as well as of the colonial diocesans: and Her Majesty the 
Queen, Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and H. R. H. Prince Albert, have 
been graciously pleased to allow their names to be placed at the head of the 
list of subscribers. 

The amount contributed, irrespectively of annual subscriptions, which amount 
to £500 per annum, is £50,000. This sum does not include the value of the 
site, nor the additional outlay incurred by its munificent donor, who, besides a 
large donation to the general fund, has taken upon himself the erection of a 
considerable part of the buildings, — of those in particular, which, from their 
architectural character, would involve comparatively the greatest cost. 

It is proposed to endow and support the institution out of the general fund 
formed by free contributions (the sum of £30,000 having been reserved for this 
purpose out of the amount already contributed), together with such moderate 
payments as may be required from the students. But it is to be understood, 
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that no contribution shall convey any right of nomination, or of interference 
with the government of the college. And the committee feel it to be but due 
to the munificent donor of the site, who is by very far the largest contributor to 
the general fund, independently of the outlay which he incurs in assisting, to 
so great an extent, in the erection of the buildings, to avail themselves of this 
opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the disinterested liberality with which, 
reserving to himself no personal rights, or the exercise of any control, he has 
lent such effectual aid to the establishment of an institution simply devoted to 
the best interests of the united Church of England and Ireland, and which will 
be conducted, in all respects, on the recognised principles of that church. 

The high sanction and support which this national undertaking, — for such it 
may well be considered — has already received, will be a sufficient pledge, that 
no arrangements or regulations in regard to it will be allowed to rest on any 
narrower basis than that of the church itself. And it is therefore with the most 
entire and unhesitating confidence that the committee commend the design to 
the pious and charitable co-operation of all, who, as faithful and attached mem- 
bers of the Church of England, have her welfare at heart, and would aid her 
in the fulfilment of the obligations under which she is laid, by the condition of 
our countrymen in foreign settlements, and by the opportunities which, under 
Divine Providence, the wide extent of British dominion and colonization 
affords, for making known to heathen nations the gospel of Christ. 

By desire of the provincial committee, 
Dec, 31, 1845. J. Lichfield, Chairman. 



GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

The following is an abstract of the report which was read at the late 
meeting : — 

The Bristol Diocesan Board, in presenting their Third Report to the friends 
of scriptural education in the archdeaconry, have great pleasure in noticing 
the increasing prosperity of the Training and Middle School. In the institu- 
tion of this school, the board had in view two very important objects :— first, 
the establishing of a training school for schoolmasters, in which they might re- 
ceive the best religious, moral, and intellectual instruction that could be pro- 
cured, and moreover have the advantage of learning the practical part of that 
honourable profession for which they are designed, in a well-organised practis- 
ing school ; secondly, to afford to the middle classes of society an opportunity 
of giving their children a superior education at a very moderate expense. 
Fears were entertained at the outset, by some few of the friends of the diocesan 
board, that the circumstance of the pupils in the practising school being taken 
from a class in society above the children who are educated in the National 
Schools, would be an objection to the plan adopted, and, to a certain extent, 
disqualify schoolmasters so trained to the duties they would afterwards have to 
discharge. (The board, however, never entertained such fears ; on the contrary, 
they, from the first, anticipated that the arrangement would be of the greatest 
possible advantage. The mere knowledge of what is called " the national 
system" is easily acquired by very superficially informed persons, and much 
more readily by those who have been really educated. A tew weeks' practice 
and observation in the large schools in our city has been found quite sufficient 
to qualify for the office of a national schoolmaster a training pupil, who has 
been in the habit of teaching in the classes of our middle school, from the moat 
elementary subjects up to subjects far beyond those, which he will, in all proba- 
bility, be called upon to devote himself to in the parochial school. Nor has the 
youth thus trained been found " above his situation." Far from it : as far as the 
board have had the means of ascertaining, such an one has proved, in every 
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respect, better qualified for bis post than the superficial, and, consequently, 
self-satisfied persons who have too often been permitted to obtrude themselves 
into the responsible office of parochial schoolmaster. 

Mr. Bellairs, her Majesty's inspector of schools for the western district, 
speaking of the defects of schoolmasters, observes : — " If a man is able to read 
and write tolerably well, and possesses a fair knowledge of arithmetic, he fre- 
quently considers that he has sufficient qualifications for conducting a school. 
In consequence of this opinion (much more prevalent, perhaps, than is gene- 
rally supposed) many masters are very ignorant in scripture history — in the 
general doctrines of Christianity— in the meaning of the Church catechism, 
and the liturgy of the Church — unable to spell correctly, or to explain to their 
scholars H\e meaning of words/' As a remedy for this evil, Mr. Bellairs pro- 
poses that " every lesson should be attentively studied by the master, so far as 
he might require information thereon, before he proceeded to instruct the 
children in it. By this means he would be able to bring forward such infor- 
mation, historical, geographical, etymological, &c, as would awaken the in- 
telligence of the children, teach them to think, and supply them with intellec- 
tual food." These observations are most just, and these recommendations, if 
followed, would tend in some degree to remedy the evil of inefficient masters. 
The diocesan board, however, would, to the extent of their means, prevent the 
necessity of employing such persons — they would have each master sent from 
their training school, " thoroughly conversant with the subjects" he has to teach, 
in order that he may* be able to discharge his duties in the school with ease and 
pleasure to himself; and have an opportunity of devoting his leisure hours to 
the improvement of his mind, or the exercise of his talents to the benefit of 
the adult population of our crowded parishes. The Bristol School has been 
for so short a time in operation, that it has had little opportunity of sending out 
masters. Two, only, have left the establishment with appointments to schools 
in the diocese ; and the board refer with pleasure to the testimony borne to the 
character and ability of these yonng men by the incumbents of the parishes in 
which they are now labouring. 

There are, at the present time, five training pupils in the school, which, 
though a larger number than has been reported on former occasions, is very far 
short of the number that could be received into the institution, and altogether 
inadequate to supply those parishes that are continually applying to the board 
for schoolmasters. 

The other object which the board had in view in the establishment of the 
Central Institution has been much more fully accomplished. A school has 
been founded in which an education is afforded to the children of respectable 
persons, in the middle walks of life, at a cost within their means, and, at the 
same time, of a superior order to that which is generally provided, at a much 
higher rate, in the commercial schools throughout the archdeaconry. As a 
proof of the success of this part of the plan, the head master, in a recent report 
made to the board, states " that two of the pupils of the Middle School have 
lately obtained mercantile appointments in the city, which had been publicly 
advertised, and had brought together many competitors." The total number 
of pupils in the Diocesan and Cathedral Training and Middle Schools,*had in- 
creased since the last report from 53 to 76, — of these five are training' pupils 
(three of whom hold exhibitions given by the board), 8 are cathedral choristers, 
and 63 are pupils in the Middle School. At the last meeting of the board, it 
was thought expedient, on the recommendation of the master, to increase the 
terms for tuition in the school, from £4 4* to £6 6s for pupils under ten years 
of age ; and from £6 6# to £8 Ss for pupils above that age. This alteration in 
terms will come into operation after the Christmas vacation, but will not affect 
pupils now in the school. By this means it is hoped that the school, with its 
present numbers, will immediately become self-supporting, and leave to the 
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board an annual income, applicable to tbe otber important objects originally 
contemplated. 

The board greatly regret that their attention has of necessity been almost 
exclusively given to the establishment and maintenance of the Central School ; 
with the exception of a grant of j£20 towards the statistical inquiry, and the 
sums requisite for printing report, circulars, notices, and advertisements ; no 
portion of their funds has been hitherto applied to the promotion of education 
in the distant parts of the archdeaconry. The board consider that the time is 
now come for making another step towards the accomplishment of these de- 
signs, and have, accordingly, obtained the sanction of the Lord Bishop for re- 
commending that an immediate effort be made for raising the necessary funds 
for this, purpose. Next year, it is confidently believed, the central establish- 
ment will want but little pecuniary support 

The board cannot conclude this report without again urging upon the friends 
of the church the importance of the work they have in hand. It is scarcely 
credible, that, in an archdeaconry, inhabited by so many wealthy proprietors, 
and containing within its limits this opulent commercial city, the annual con- 
tributions to the purposes of the diocesan board should not exceed £l 10. The 
claims on the charitable are, at the present day, manifold and almost over- 
whelming, yet the cause of promoting that which alone can truly be called 
christian education— the training up of the rising generation in the scriptural 
principles of the church, under the guidance of the parochial clergy, and by 
masters who have themselves been trained, by a godly discipline, for the holy 
work, deserves some sacrifice to be made in its behalf. It will be indeed dis- 
creditable to this city and archdeaconry, if the objects of the diocesan board, 
at first so warmly embraced, and for a short time liberally supported, should be 
permitted to fail for lack of funds. Fain would the board hope for better 
things, and look forward to such an augmentation of their income, as will en- 
able them to go on in the work, which, by God's grace, has so far prospered in 
their hands. 



CHUBCH SCHOOLMASTERS ASSOCIATION. 

Meetings of the Association in 1840. 

Sat., Jan. 3. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Davis, " On the 

Monitorial System." 

17. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
31 . Bible class.— Committee meeting. 

Sat., Feb. 7. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Myers, " On the Ety- 
mology of certain Scripture Proper Names/' 

Wbd., 11. Lecture by the Rev. R. Burgess, B.D. " On the Monuments of Rome con- 
nected with Sacred and Ecclesiastical History." 

Sat., — 21. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. T. Jackson, M A. 

" On Education among the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, &c. 
No. 1." 
26. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., March 7. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Martin, " On the Ma- 
nagement of Stammering Pupils." 

We o. , 1 1 . Lecture by Mr. Studdle, " On the History of Mahommedanism." 

Sat., 21. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by Mr. M'Leod, " On Teaching 

Geography." 
28. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., April 4. Language classes. — Paper by Mr Lister, "On inculcating a knowledge of 

the Thirty-nine Articles, in our National Schools." 

18. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. 

" On Education among the Hebrews, Egyptians , Greeks, and Romans, dec. 
No. 2." 
25. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 
Sat., May 2. Language classes. — General meeting.— Paper by Mr. Hicks, " On the In- 
struction of Monitors." 
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Wed., 13. Lecture by Mr. Myers, " On Mapping and the Projection of Maps." 

Sat., 10. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. 

" On Education among the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, <fec. 

No. 8." 

30. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., June 6. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. M'Leod, "On School 

Order." 
20. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. M. Mitchell, M.A. 
" On Architecture." 

27. Bible class — Committee meeting. 

Sat., July 4. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Watkins, " On the 

Church Schoolmasters' Trials and Difficulties." 
18. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. M. Mitchell, " On 
Architecture." 

25. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., Aug. 2. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Helt, " On the Sub- 
stantial, versus the Showy in Education, with the reasons which have led 
to the more general adoption of the latter." 
14. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by Mr. Tate, " On the Outlines 

of Astronomy and Physical Geography." 
20. Bible class.—^ommittee meeting. 

Sat., Sept* 5. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Racine, " On the 

Means of Providing Efficient National Schoolmasters." 

Wed., 9. Lecture by Mr. M'Leod, " On the Ruins of Great Cities." 

Sat., — 19. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. President, " On the 

Christian Brethren and their Schools. No. 1." 

26. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., Oct 3. Language classes. — General meeting — Paper by Mr. Greenfield, " On the 

Interrogative Method of Teaching." 

Wbd., 14. Lecture by Mr. Martin." On Chemistry — Acids and Alkalis." 

Sat., 17. Annual General Meeting. 

31. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., Nov. 7. Language classes. — General meeting.— Paper by Mr. Boulden, " On Culti- 
vating in Children a Spirit of Reverence for Sacred Things." 

Sat., 21. Language classes. — Bible class. — Lecture by the Rev. President, " On the 

Christian Brethren and their Schools. No. 2." 

28. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

Sat., Dec. 5. Language classes. — General meeting. — Paper by Mr. Crampton, "On 

School Discipline." 

Wed., 9. Lecture by Mr. Davis, " On Female Education, with special reference to 

the Children of the Poor." 

Sat., 19. Language classes— Bible class* 

26. Bible class. — Committee meeting. 

The General Meeting is held on the First Saturday in the Month, and the Committee Meet- 
ing on the Last Saturday in the Month, each at Three o'Clock.p. m. 

The Bible Class meets on the Third Saturday in the Month, at Three o'clock, p. m., and on 
the Last Saturday in the Month, at a Quarter before Two, p. m. 

The Language Classes meet on the First and Third Saturdays in the Month, at a Quarter be- 
fore Two, p.m. 

The Lecture on the Third Saturday in the Month, to commence at Four o'Clock, p. m. ; and 
that on the Second Wednesday in the Month, at Half- past Seven, p. m. 

For admission to the Classes, application must be made to the Rev. President. To the 
Lectures, every Member can introduce a friend. To the Monthly General Meetings, Non-Mem- 
bers can be introduced by Members of the Committee only. 

January, 1, 1846. JAMES DAVIS, Hon. Sec. 
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The Maitland Prize. — The " Maitland interested zeal in the east," has been ad- 

prize" (value £100) "by the friends judged to George Nugde, B. A. .scholar of 

of the late Lieutenaht-General Sir Pere- Trinity college. Subject of the essay — 

grine Maitland, out of esteem for his " The necessity for Christian education 

character and principles, and for his dis- to elevate the native character in India." 
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CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS,, 

Jan. 24th, 1846. 

MODERATORS. 

George Gabriel Stokes, M.A., Pembroke College. 
William Collings Mathison* M.A., Trinity College. 

EXAMINERS. 

Percival Frost, M.A., St. John's College. 
Harvey Goodwin, M.A., Caius College. 

In all cases of equality the names are bracketed. 
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Wroth Joh. 


Caius. 


Seymour Trin. 







Ds Wagner Trin. 

Birch Christ's 

Sutton Caius. 

Hole Trin. 

Holt, J. M. ... Joh. 

Kingston Caius. 

Holroyd Trin. 

Bell Joh. 

Willink Joh. 

Scott Caius. 

HammiU Pemb. 

Beloe Corpus. 



DsGoddard 

Pepys 

Cross 

Farmer 

Hallam 

De Winton... 

Standen 

Smith 

Fenn , 

Pendered ) 
Wright J 
Hodgson ) ( 
Towns j ( 
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Sidney. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Pemb. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Cath. 

Joh. 



DsBlackett Joh. 

Payne Emm. 

Wilson Christ's. 

Smith, C. F. Trin. 

Wade Trin. 

Clarke Joh. 

Wallich Trin. 

Church } /Joh. 
FurnivalJ (Trin.H. 

Ainslie Trin. 

Geldart Trin.H. 

Joplin Queen's. 

Nourse Caius. 

Howe Joh. 

Dixon Trin. 
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DsGilby , Job. 



JBGBOT. 

I Ds Moore 



Inn. 



DEGREES ALLOWED. 



Beasley Joh. 

Best Queen's. 

Biden Joh. 

Foster Joh. 



The Hulsean Prize. — The " Hulsean 
prize" has been adjudged to Christopher 
Babington, B.A. (1843) of St. John's 
college. 

The trustees of the " Hulsean prize" 
have given notice, that a premium of 
about £100 will this year be given for 
the best dissertation on the following 
subject : — " The fitness of Christianity to 
promote the moral and social improve- 
ment of the northern nations which 
overthrew the Roman empire." The 
dissertations are to be sent to one of the 
trustees (the vice-chancellor, the master 
of St. John's college, or the master of 
Trinity college), on or before the 20th 
of October, 1846, with the names of the 
respective authors, sealed up. The au- 
thor of the essay best approved is to 
print at his own expense, and is not to 
be a second time a candidate for the 
premium. 

The Seatoman Prize. — The subject of 
the poem for the present year is, " The 
Curse of Canaan," Genesis ix. Each 
candidate for this prize is to send his 
performance, without his name, to the 
vice-chancellor (fairly written, or it will 
not be attended to), on or before the 
29th of September next, with some Latin 
verse upon it ; and he is at the same time 
to send a paper, sealed up, with his name 
written within, and the same Latin verse 
on the outside. The papers containing 
the names of the unsuccessful candidates 
will be destroyed unopened; by which 
regulation the delicacy of those, who 
might otherwise fear a repulse, is, it is 
hoped, effectually consulted. 

Cambridge Prize Subjects, 1846. — 
I. His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, chancellor, being pleased to give 
annually a gold medal, for the encou- 
ragement of English poetry, to such re- 
sident undergraduates as shall compose 
the best ode or the best poem in heroic 
verse* 



Gilbert Sidney. 

King, W. B Clare. 

Simpson Trin. 



The vice-chancellor gives notice) that 
the subject for the present year is, 
" Caesar's Invasion of Britain." 

N.B. The exercises are to be sent in 
to the vice-chancellor on or before March 
3 1st, 1846, and are not to exceed 200 
lines in length. 

II. The most noble the Marquis Cam- 
den being pleased to give annually a gold 
medal, as a prize for the best exercise in 
Latin hexameter verse ; 

The vice-chancellor gives notice that 
the subject for the present year is, 
" Visum Mirzae dormienti objectum." 

Vxd. Spectator, 159. 

N.B. The exercises are to be sent in to 
the vice-chancellor on or before March 
31st, 1846, and are not to exceed 100 
lines in length. 

All undergraduates who shall have re- 
sided not less than two terms before the 
day on which the exercises must be sent 
in, or who shall at least be then in the 
course of their second term of residence, 
may be candidates for this medal. 

III. The Representatives in Parliament 
for this university being pleased to give 
annually 

1. Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin prose 
composition, to be open to all bachelors 
of arts, without distinction of years, who 
are not of sufficient standing to take the 
degree of master of arts ; 

2. And two other prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, to be open to all under- 
graduates, who shall have resided not 
less than seven terms at the time when 
the exercises are to be sent in ; 

The subjects for the present year are, 

1. For the Bachelors, 

" In politicis rebus aeque ac in phy- 
sicis, nihil tarn firmum est cui non peri- 
culum sit etiam ab invalido." 

2. For the. Undergraduates, 

" Ego multos homines excellent! ani- 
mo ac virtute fuisse, et sine doctrina, 
naturae ipsius habitu prope divino, per 
seipsos et moderates et graves extitisse 
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fateor ; Bed idem ego contendo, cum ad 
naturam eximiam atque illustrem acces- 
serit ratio quaedam conformatioque doc- 
trinae, turn illud nescio quid pneclarum 
et singulare solere existere." 

N.B. The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1846. 

IV. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, of the value 
of five guineas each, to such resident un- 
dergraduates as shall compose 

1 . The best Greek ode in imitation of 
Sappho ; 

2. The best Latin ode in imitation of 
Horace; 

3. The best Greek epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia ; and the best 
Latin epigram after the model of Martial. 

The subjects for the present year are, 

1. For the Greek ode—" Corinthus." 

2. For the Latin ode — " Hesperire 
mala luctuosse." 

3. For the Greek epigram — " Invitum 
qui servat, idem facit occidenti." 

4. For the Latin epigram — " Magnas 
inter opes inops." 

N.B. The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1846. The Greek 
ode is not to exceed twenty-five, nor the 
Latin ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek ode must be accompanied 
by a literal Latin prose version, 

V. ThePorson prize is the interest 
of £400 stock, to be annually employed 
in the purchase of one or more Greek 
books, to be given to such resident un- 
dergraduate as shall make the best trans- 
lation of a proposed passage in Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, into Greek verse. 

The subject for the present year is, 
" Julius Caesar, act I. scene 2." 
*• Why, man, he doth bestride" 
to the words 

" such high things." 
omitting the two lines 
" Now is it Rome indeed; and room 

enough 
When there is in it but one only man." 

N.B. The metre to be " Tragicum 
lambicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum." 
These exercises are to be accentuated 
and accompanied by a literal Latin prose 
version, and are to be sent in on or be- 
fore March 31, 1846. 

N.B. All the above exercises are to be 
sent in to the vice-chancellor privately : 
each is to have some motto prefixed ; and 
to be accompanied by a paper sealed up, 
with the same motto on the outside ; 
which paper is to enclose another, folded 



up, having the candidate's name and 
collegejwritten within. 

The papers containing the names of 
those candidates, who may not succeed, 
will be destroyed unopened. 

Any candidate is at liberty to send in 
his exercises printed or lithographed. 

No prize will be given to any candidate 
who has not, at the time of sending in 
the exercises, resided one term at the 
least. R . Tath am, vice-chancellor. 

Previous Examination, 1847. — Notice 
has been given that the following will be 
the subjects of examination in the last 
week of the Lent term, 1847 : — 1. The 
Gospel of St. John. 2. Paley's Evi- 
dences. 3. The Old Testament History. 

4. Xenophon's Memorabilia. Book IV. 

5. Virgil's Georgics. Book IV. 

Durham University, Dec. 18. — Graces 
were passed for making certain changes 
in the regulations of the university. 
Provision was also made for the admis- 
sion of probationary students in theo- 
logy, who may have their terms allowed 
and become regular students on passing 
certain examinations, and under certain 
conditions. These changes will have the 
effect of facilitating the admission of 
students, and of shortening the period 
necessary for their qualifying for ordi- 
nation. 

From the terms of the new statute it 
appears that a student in theology need 
only reside two years or six terms, on 
passing the admission examination on 
certain subjects previously proposed ; or 
in case of any candidate being unpre- 
pared on such subjects, he may be ad- 
mitted as a probationary student in 
theology, with power to redeem his lost 
ground and rank as a regular student. 

Graces were also passed to accept an 
exhibition of the annual value of £10., 
founded by the Bishop of Durham, to be 
given to theological students, with a 
preference to a member of a hall about 
to be established in the university. 

Bishop Hatfield's Halt, of Durham. — 
The increasing demand for the means of 
sound and economical education, espe- 
cially for young men intended for holy 
orders, has induced the university of 
Durham to make provision for that pur- 
pose, by facilitating the admission and 
shortening the period of residence neces- 
sary for obtaining a license in theology. 
Regulations have been made for this 
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purpose ; and a new hall, under the title 
of " Bishop Hatfield's Hall/' will be 
opened in October, 1846, for the admis- 
sion of general students, wherein the 
strictest regard will be paid to economy. 
The Rev. David Melville, M.A., has ac- 
cepted the office of principal. The Bishop 
of Durham has already founded an exhi- 
bition (with a preference to a member cf 
the above hall) for the encouragement of 
theological students ; and the warden 
has received the promise of several tem- 
porary donations to be applied to the 
same purpose. The warden will receive 
permanent or temporary exhibitions of 
JE10 or upwards, which may be confined 
by the donor to the special benefit of 
any particular student, or given for the 
advantage of the class. 

Theological Education. — It has been 
resolved by the authorities of King's 
College — 

I. — That a Theological Department be 
established in King's College. 

II. — That it be open to — 1. All stu- 
dents of King's College who shall have 
passed three years in general literature 
and science, and have received a diploma. 
2. All graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge bearing testimonials of good cha- 
racter. 3. All persons who shall be ap- 
proved by the Principal and recommended 
by a bishop. 

HI. — That the course of study be as 
follows, and continue during six terms 
(two years): — 1. Evidences of Religion. 
2. Holy Scripture in the original lan- 
guages. 3. The Articles and Book of 
Common Prayer. 4. Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, ancient and modern. 5. The Pas- 
toral Office ; the reading of the Liturgy 
and the composition of sermons. 

IV. — That measures be taken to em- 
ploy the students as district visitors, and 
to teach them the best methods of con- 
ducting schools. 

V. — That they also learn congrega- 
tional singing; and also acquire some 
knowledge of medicine. 

VI-— That the fees be £12 12*. per 
term ; and for matriculation, £4 13*. (In 
the whole, £80 5*. for the two years ) 

VII. — That these regulations being 
complied with, the principal be empow- 
ered to grant certificates of attainments 
and good conduct, which certificates are 
to be exhibited to the bishop on applica- 
tion for Holy Orders. 

The plan is said to have been framed 
under the eye of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London. 



King's College, London. — We are glad 
to learn that the council of this college 
have lately determined upon founding 
scholarships for several departments of 
this institution, with a view to the en- 
couragement of diligence in the study of 
divinity, and the various branches of li- 
terature and science. Some of these scho- 
larships are confined to the lower classes 
of the school, whilst others of a higher 
value are open to the senior students of 
each department. 

National Society. — On Saturday, 20th 
ult., the masters in training at the Na- 
tional Society's Institution, Westminster, 
with many of the masters formerly 
trained there, assembled in the central 
school-room, Sanctuary, for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. Alexander Wilson, the 
head master, with a set of clerical robes, 
to be worn by him at his ordination by 
the Bishop of London on Sunday, the 
21st instant. The robes consisted of a 
superb gown, cassock, and scarf, and 
were purchased with the joint subscrip- 
tions of the masters. The Venerable 
Archdeacon Sinclair, treasurer ; the Rev. 
J.W.Kennedy, secretary; the Revs. P. 
Moore, J. Hill, and other gentlemen con- 
nected with the society, also assisted at 
the presentation, which commenced by 
the chairman, Archdeacon Sinclai r, call- 
ing on the president of the masters to 
read the address. Mr. Hancock, presi- 
dent, then proceeded to read a very ap- 
propriate address, and deliver it witn the 
gown to the chairman, by whom it was 
presented to Mr. Wilson, who received 
this tribute of regard with much satis- 
faction, and returned thanks in a speech 
which was eloquent, affecting, and highly 
expressive of the pleasure which he felt 
at this instance of esteem and gratitude. 
The treasurer and secretary having borne 
testimony to the estimable character and 
conduct of Mr. Wilson, the meeting se- 
parated highly gratified with the pro* 
ceedings of the day. 

Helston. — The question has often been 
asked, but never so answered as to have 
produced any beneficial practical re- 
sults — " By what means are we to se- 
cure the attachment of the children of 
the poor to the Church, during the cri- 
tical period which immediately follows 
their leaving the National School ?" An 
experiment was tried three years ago at 
Helston, and has been annually repeated, 
which, as far as circumstances would al- 
low, has been completely successful. In 
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1842, those national school girls who 
had passed through the school with 
credit, and were about to leave it for 
service or other occupations, received a 
card signed by the clergyman, certifying 
that they had received their education at 
the school, and left it with good charac- 
ters; and were further invited to con- 
tinue their attendance at the Sunday 
School, with the promise that if they 
were regular in such attendance, and if 
after a strict investigation their conduct 
was found to have been correct, their 
cards should again be signed at the ex- 
piration of the year, and they should re- 
ceive some trifling present, such as a 
work-box, a prayer-book, &c., as a testi- 
monial of the continued regard of the 
school directors. The result has been 
even more satisfactory than was antici- 
pated. A large class of grown-up girls 
regularly assemble every Sunday after- 
noon, in the school-room, when they are 
instructed in the doctrines and duties of 
the Christian Faith. Great anxiety is 
evinced that the ticket should be duly 
signed at the close of the year ; nor has 
any one case yet occurred in which it 
has been found necessary to refuse, such 
signature on account % either of moral de- 
linquency or irregularity of attendance, 
though the directors are most scrupulous 
m their recommendations, and particular 
ih their enquiries. On Friday last, after 
the delivery of the prizes to the children 
in the National School, **he holders of 
tickets were called forward, and after a 
suitable address from the Rev. C. A. 
Johns, had their certificates returned to 
them, together with the rewards which 
had been assigned to them, and on the 
following Monday, with the double ob- 
ject of commemorating the event and of 
promoting sociability and gOQd feeling, 
they were entertained at tea and supper, 
at the curate's house, the ladies who act 
as teachers in the Sunday School being 
present, and assisting in the arrange- 
ments. 

Trinity College, Scotland. — The Rev. 
Robert Scott, M.A., late tutor and fellow 
of Balliol College and Vicar of Duloe, 
Cornwall, is mentioned as about to be 
appointed .to the important office of Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, in Perthshire, 
an institution intended for the education 
of members of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. With Mr. Liddel), of Christ 



Church, Mr. Scott is the author of the 
New Greek Dictionary, which has been 
so favourably received, and was Craven 
Scholar for 1830, and Ireland Scholar for 
1833. 

College of St. Columba, Stackallan. — 
His Grace the Lord Primate has signified, 
as visitor, his approval of a change in the 
constitution of the governing body ; and 
has addressed the following letter to the 
founders in reference to this subject. 

It will be remembered that the ori- 
ginal body of founders and governors 
consisted of the Earl of Dunraven, the 
Viscount Adare, M.P., William Monsell, 
Esq., Augustus Stafford O'Brien, Esq., 
M.P., the Rev. Charles Ellington, D. D., 
the Rev. Henry Cotton, L.L. D., the 
Rev. James H. Todd, D.D., and the Rev. 
William Sewell, B.D. 

"My lords and gentlemen, — In ac- 
cepting your resignation of the offices 
which you have filled as founders and 
governors of the college of St. Columba, 
allow me to express my warmest thanks 
for the indefatigable exertions which 
you have made in the establishing and 
rearing-up of this interesting and im- 
portant institution — exertions which 
have been rendered more arduous from 
the inconvenience and difficulty you have 
experienced in holding full and frequent 
meetings of your body, owing to your 
residing at such remote distances from 
each other. 

" In accordance with the suggestion 
you have made to me, I now nominate 
the Rev. Dr. Elrington, the Rev. Dr. 
Cotton, and the Rev. Dr. Todd, to exer- 
cise the powers heretofore belonging to 
the governors, and to be the trustees in 
whose names the property of the college 
shall be invested. 

" I feel quite satisfied with the manner 
in which you have organized the college; 
and with the plan of education which, 
under your guidance, has been adopted 
by the warden and fellows. They have 
now acquired sufficient experience in the 
performance of their duties ; and I have 
no doubt that they will continue, with 
the advice and assistance of the trustees, 
to carry on the system that has been 
marked out for them, to my entire satis- 
faction. 

" I have the honour to be, my lords 
and gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
" John G. Armagh." 
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REMARKS ON THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

A PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

On few subjects connected with education, have such extreme and 
opposite opinions been at different times prevalent, as upon the moni- 
torial system. At one time it was fashionable to speak of it in the 
highest terms of praise ; now-a-day, it is nearly as fashionable to speak 
of it as having been tried and entirely failed, and about the mildest term 
used in relation to it is, that it may for a few years longer be tolerated. 
It is with great hesitation and diffidence I venture to speak upon this 
subject, as my opinion differs materially from that of many great and 
good men ; but I believe that no system of instruction has yet been 
devised which is not as open to grave objections, as the monitorial 
system, and that the large proportion of our population yet to be 
brought under instruction, and the difficulty experienced in finding 
funds for the purpose, render the employment of a system so econo- 
mical all but necessary. I believe also, that in those cases where the 
monitorial system is said to have failed, it has been either because the 
school managers were not sufficiently aware of its great power as an 
instrument for good or for evil, and were consequently unskilled in its 
use, or because, which is perhaps more generally the case, too much 
has been expected from it. We often hear it said, that education, as 
hitherto conducted, has not produced the results expected ; that crime 
still increases ; that comparatively few seem to be permanently bene- 
fited by our schools ; that most of our boys and girls grow up without 
any sense of religion at all, or else are to be found joining themselves to 
some or other of those many sects which have separated from our 
church. For these things our schools are blamed, and particularly the 
monitorial system, as that most generally used in them. It should, 
however, be remembered, that school instruction and discipline is but a 
part of the education of the child : a far larger portion is received at 
home and in the street. Too much has been expected, and is expected, 
from instruction received at school. Look at the homes to which many 
of our poor children daily return after the few hours spent with us. 
And how common, almost a universal case it is, that after a few months 
or at best a few years of school instruction, the poor child is left, sur- 
rounded with every incitement to evil, " no man caring for his soul," 
never thought of, till the season for confirmation is at hand, when he is 
probably found to have forgotten all the lessons learned at school, and 
the time and attention the clergyman is then able to bestow upon him, 
hardly suffices to make him once again repeat with tolerable correctness 
hia catechism. These things deserve the serious consideration of all 
who are engaged in promoting church education. We shall only be 
laying up for ourselves a store of future disappointments, if we con- 
tinue to expect so much as we have done from school instruction alone, 
and neglect to do that which is necessary to its success. To use the 
words of Mr. Coleridge, "The school alone, unless supported by more 
powerful agencies, can effect but little under the existing circumstances 
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of the country." We want for our poor children peaceful homes, affec- 
tionate parents, and civil neighbours ; we want the prayer taught by 
the mother to the infant on her knee ; the daily example of a sober 
and industrious father, the practices of a Christian sabbath.* We 
want more churches, more ministers of religion. We want, that our 
children should, when at school, know and be known by their parish 
priest, and that, when their school days are over, they should be able 
to find a place in their parish church, to look up to the pastor whom 
God has set over them as their friend and counseller. Until something 
like this is effected, our schools ought not to be said to have failed, 
because they have not produced results, which, unaided, as they have 
generally been, they could not have produced ; nor can the monitorial 
system be justly charged with want of success or efficiency. 

I have somewhat digressed, but we have frequently heard it stated, 
that education has failed because the monitorial system has been so 
extensively used ; and I do think it is most unwise to continue to 
expect from education, as it is called, or, to speak more correctly, 
school instruction alone, unaided, such results as have been expected 
from it. 

I have no intention of considering the objections urged against the 
monitorial system, since those most opposed to it seem to admit, that 
there is at present, and under present circumstances, no other which 
can generally, at least in large schools, be substituted for it. I would 
therefore rather call your attention to its advantages, with a view to 
dispose you to think well of it, and so, by care and attention, make it 
as efficient and successful as possible. The advantages of the monito- 
rial system have been so well summed up by Mr. Gibson in his report 
on schools in Scotland, that I prefer quoting his words to giving you 
any remarks of my own : — 

M The monitorial system enables the teacher of every promiscuous 
school, to solve the difficult problem which is presented to him, of 
keeping all his pupils in unremitted and cheerful application to their 
studies- during school hours. It facilitates their progress in every 
branch of study ; it trains them to habits of continuous and prolonged 
attention and diligence ; it brings into play new principles of action ; it 
awakens and gives pleasurable exercise to the various mental faculties ; 
it infuses new life and vigour into all the school business; and, by 
insuring the economy of the time of the teacher, it leaves him free to 
devote a large measure of his attention to the intellectual instruction, 
and the formation of the character of each individual pupil. These 
things it does directly, by what may be called its merely external orga- 
nization. It seems difficult, however, to estimate the depth and the 
value of the impression, made indirectly upon t)ie impressible minds of 
the children, by the bright and living examples with which it may 
furnish them, when efficiently conducted, of several of their own 
number, distinguished indeed by the cheerfulness and the amiability of 
their dispositions, by the activity and the range of their mental powers, 
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by the variety and the extent of their information, and often by an 
apparently premature steadiness and manliness of demeanour; but 
whose peculiar characteristics are a joyous earnestness and an ardent 
devotedness in the discharge of important and difficult duties. I am 
convinced that herein lies the chief value of the monitorial system, 
when efficient, and not in its mechanical arrangements for securing and 
preserving the order and the regularity of the external organization ; 
not in the facilities it gives for imparting to large numbers, and in a 
comparatively short time, the almost mechanical powers usually implied 
in the terms reading, writing, and arithmetic — not even in the assist- 
ance it affords in exercising and developing the higher intellectual 
powers." 

With these remarks I fully agree ; I feel that they are borne out by 
my own experience. Under no other system is the master so well able 
to apply bis own exertions where most needed ; nor is there any other, 
under which a child so easily and thoroughly learns obedience to autho- 
rity because it is authority, whilst a well-trained monitor acquires 
habits which eminently fit him for stations of trust and responsibility in 
after life, and he generally becomes a useful and respectable member of 
society. Many highly-valued - national schoolmasters were themselves 
monitors in national schools ; and, with all respect for those who think 
otherwise, I am satisfied that no other kind of training for a master can 
in all respects equal that which might be obtained in a good monitorial 
school, and a master so trained would start with advantages and expe- 
rience which might otherwise cost him dear. 

Permit me now to offer one or two suggestions. 

1st. Be very careful in your selection of monitors. A great deal 
depends on this; most injurious consequences arise from a want of care 
or right judgment on this point. After all the caution we can use, our 
monitors will be, like ourselves, imperfect and erring creatures. Im- 
perfection, however, in intellectual acquirements or abilities, may be 
remedied and compensated for by care and attention on the part of the 
master, but he cannot supply the want of moral qualification nor coun- 
teract the evil which may be occasioned by a monitor destitute of 
truth, honesty, or faithfulness, &c. As it is better that our poor 
children should be good than clever, and as we should try to make our 
schools, so far as possible, the means of moral training, we should 
prefer moral qualifications in our monitors to intellectual ones. Never 
select a boy for monitor merely because he is clever. We are some* 
times tempted to do this, but we shall have cause bitterly to regret it 
if we do. 

2ndly. After having carefully selected your monitors, you should 
have some fixed plan for their training and instruction. This plan 
must of course depend upon the circumstances of yourself and your 
school, but should, I think, include the separate instruction of the 
monitors by the master. I can testify that the master will be amply 
repaid for any pains and labour he may thus bestow, and in proportion 
to it will be his own comfort and the success of his school. I cordially 
agree with Mr. Cook, that if the separate instruction of monitors 
cannot otherwise be provided for and secured, it would be better that 

f2 
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the attendance of the other* portion of the school should be shortened/ 
By frequent communication with his monitors apart from the rest, a 
master (with a little tact) will beBt ascertain what is going on in 
his school, and where and in what way his own exertions may be most 
useful and successful. I ought not perhaps to have said so much on 
this point, and certainly must not say more ; a paper " On the instruc- 
tion of monitors" having been promised by a fellow member who has 
not before had an opportunity of engaging your attention. 

3rdly. When you have carefully selected your monitors, and while 
you are diligently training and instructing them, do not think you have 
done your share of the work, and leave the teaching entirely in their 
hands. This is a fatal mistake. Mr. Gibson says, " In the school 
where the labours of the monitor, however effective, are not constantly 
regarded as merely preliminary to the more systematic, enlightened, 
and comprehensive instructions of the master, there may be retained 
the external forms of the monitorial system, but its fundamental prin- 
ciple is overlooked and its vivifying power is gone. The work of the 
monitor, it should ever be remembered, is to be regarded as merely 
preparatory to that of the master, while the instructions of the master 
are to be supplementary to those of the monitor." Be therefore, 
diligent, and as far as may be, systematic in teaching in the school 
room. Let every child from time to time come under your own 
teaching ; do not forget your lower classes ; let them share your atten- 
tion equally with the upper ones; keep a watchful eye over the 
religious instruction throughout your school, and that your scholars 
may see the importance you attach to it, and that you may ensure its 
being given and received with due reverence and attention, keep it as 
much as possible under your own eye and in your own hands, unless 
you can prevail upon your clergyman to share it with you. It is 
extremely difficult to secure its being properly given by a monitor, and 
still more difficult to ensure its being properly received from one. 
Serious, thoughtful boys may be found who would reverently give it, 
but it is hardly to be expected they should be listened to with that 
reverentialness which is to be desired. Whenever, therefore, it is 
necessary to employ a monitor in communicating religious instruction, 
let it be regarded by him as the strongest proof of your confidence, 
and let every thing possible be done to obtain a proper tone of feeling 
and manner in the class. 

Lastly. As masters of monitorial schools, we must also be very 
careful and watchful over our own conduct even in little matters ; we 
shall be sure to have imitators, and all our own failings will soon be 
reproduced in perhaps an exaggerated form. Mr. Gibson remarks, 
" Nothing in these monitorial schools is more striking than the great 
similarity between the manner of the monitors and that of the pre- 
siding master. This resemblance can be traced not only in the 
external manner, in the peculiarities of gait or gesture, but also in the 
tones and modulations of the voice, and apparently in the very character 
and tissue of the mind. It seems to pervade their whole nature." If 
this be so, how important and deeply responsible is the situation of 
master of a monitorial school! Are we always as deeply imnrp«ft*>H 
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with this as we ought to be ? " The principle of which these are the 
manifestations, is evidently a powerful one either for good or evil, and 
the teacher who can avail himself of it by directing it to proper 
objects, with a due degree of skill, will find in it a power by which his 
monitors may be made most zealous, most enthusiastic, most tractable, 
and most effective assistants." On the other hand, " if the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !" Let us think much 
of this, and strive, not to seem, but really to be what we ought to be. 
Let us, in order to rule others well, first learn to rule ourselves, and in 
all things to become a pattern of good works. Let us remember the 
words of our blessed Lord : — " Whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea." D. 



ON THE USE OF MONITORS. 

Kbv. Sib, — I am willing to admit, that a " good monitorial school is 
the best training school" for a large number of children, though 'the 
monitors can do but little towards giving the children sound religious 
instruction. At a time like the present, when the voice of the public 
has called for education, as an antidote for all the moral evils which 
exist among us ; it behoves us more than ever to beware, lest we look for 
results from secular instruction, and dry moral training, which can only 
result from the Divine blessing upon a sound religious education. It is 
not enough for us to admit in general terms, that our children should be 
religiously trained; we,. to whom this great charge has been intrusted, 
must feel that, when we have, both by precept and example, trained 
our children for heaven, that then, and then only, have we fitted them 
for the station to which it shall please the providence of God to call 
them to fill, during their pilgrimage here below. It is a grave charge 
which has been brought against our National Schools, that for the last 
thirty years they have done but little towards really educating the peo- 
ple ; that the children of our schools have had their memories loaded 
with religious truths, but have not had their religious feelings culti- 
vated, or been taught to practise what they knew. Although we can- 
not for a moment allow that this is by any means correct, yet the thirty 
year's experience which the church has had in endeavouring to educate 
the children of the poor through the instrumentality of the monitorial 
system, has brought this conviction, that the religious training of the 
children in our schools, must be carried out by the individual teaching 
of the master, and that it cannot be well done by the monitors alone, 
although the complicated arrangements of a monitorial school will be 
invaluable helps to a pious and right-minded master, in forming habits 
of obedience, self-control, and submission to authority, which are points 
of no small importance in any system of education. 

While we maintain that the monitorial system is the best we can 
adopt for the education of a large number of children under one master, 
many differences of opinion exist with regard to the number of teacher 
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to be employed, in proportion to the size of the school. One of your 
correspondents wishes to augment the number as much as possible. 
I, for many reasons, prefer conducting a school with as small a number 
as can be conveniently used. It is evident, that every boy engaged as 
a teacher, although he may be acquiring many useful qualities, and in 
some sense preparing to go out into the world, yet he is doing so at the 
sacrifice of his own individual progress in instruction. Again, an in- 
crease of teachers necessarily implies an increase of classes, and, con- 
sequently, an increase of noise, which I look upon as a very serious 
matter in a church school. When we consider the importance of 
quietness in a school, as regards the comfort of the master, and its 
moral effects upon the children, we should use every means in our 
power to diminish the noise of our schools as much as possible, if it 
can be done without retarding the progress. 

A National Schoolmaster. 



THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM IN THE REIGN OF KINO 

JAMES THE FIRST. 

For the following account of the use of monitors in a country grammar 
school above two centuries ago, we are indebted to a small quarto vo- 
lume, published at London in the year 1612, entitled, " Ludus Litera- 
rius ; or, the Grammar School ; shewing how to proceed from the first 
entrance into learning, to the highest perfection required in the gram- 
mar schools with ease, certainty, and delight, both to masters and 
scholars ; only according to our common grammar, and ordinary clas- 
sical authors ; begun to be sought out at the desire of some worthy 
favourers of learning, by searching the experiments of sundry most pro- 
fitable schoolmasters and others learned, and confirmed by trial ; in- 
tended for the helping of the younger sort of teachers and of all scholars, 
with all others desirous of learning ; for the perpetual benefit of church 
and commonwealth. It offereth itself to all to whom it may do good, 
or of whom it may receive good to bring it towards perfection." The 
author, as appears from the epistle dedicatory, was John Brinsley ; 
neither his residence, nor the name of his school is given. From the 
commendatory preface, however, signed " Jos. Hall, Dr. of Divin.," 
we may infer that he was well known in his day as a successful school- 
master. " Our grandfathers," it is there said, " were so long under 
the ferule, till their beards were grown as long as their pens : this age 
hath described a nearer way, yet not without much difficulty both to 
the scholars and teacher. Now time, experience, and painfullness 
(which are the means to bring all things to their height) have taught 
this author yet further, how to spare both time and pains this way unto 
others ; and (that which is most to be approved) without any change of 
the received grounds The Jesuits have won much of their re- 
putation, and stolen many hearts, with their diligence in this kind. 
How happy shall it be for the church and us, if we excite ourselves at 
least to imitate this their forwardness. We may outstrip them, if we 
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want not to ourselves. Behold here, not feet, but wings, offered to us. 
Neither are these directions of mere speculation, whose promises are 
commonly as large, as the performance defective ; but such as (for the 
most part) to the knowledge of myself and many other abler judges, 
have been and are daily answered in his experience and practice with 
more than usual success." 

If any of our correspondents can give further information respecting 
the author and his zealous endeavours for the improvement of education, 
our readers generally, we doubt not, will be gratified. We should be 
glad to know of any subsequent edition to the one in our possession 
(the first, bearing date, 1612). It would argue ill for the educational 
zeal of the times, if no response was made to the author's earnest 
address " to the loving reader," which commences thus : — " Courteous 
reader, who tenderest the poor country schools, for which this labour 
hath been undertaken, or didst ever feel or know the wants in many of 
them, accept my willing mind, for their good. And take this first im- 
pression, as not set forth but chiefly to the end, to have store of copies, 
to go to many well- will ere to the work, for their help ; like as it hath 
heretofore to sundry much reverenced for their learning and wisdom. 
Of all whom I humbly entreat their kind assistance for amending that 
which is amiss ; by adding what is wanting, cutting off whatsoever is 
superfluous, changing what is unbefitting ; that it may speedily come 
forth more plain and perfect, and thereby, if not themselves, yet their 
friends may reap some benefit of their labours." But we have said 
more about the author than was intended ; for whom, as well as for his 
work, we have long felt great respect. So we proceed to give at length 
the twenty-sixth chapter, entitled " Helps in the School." The whole 
work, it will be observed, is in the form of a dialogue between two 
schoolmasters. We cannot, however, forbear just noticing the extent 
of power delegated to monitors in those days. In an earlier chapter, 
Philoponus, lamenting the exceeding difficulty of causing scholars to 
practice speaking Latin amongst themselves, expresses his disapproba- 
tion of " a usual custom in schools to appoint custodes or asini (as they 
are termed in some places) to observe and catch them who speak 
English in each form, or whom they see idle, to give them the ferula, 
and to make them custodes, if they cannot answer a question which 
they ask." 

" Spoudbus. — But be it so that you be destitute of an usher ; or, 
having an usher, yet your number is so many, as you are not able to go 
through all in that sort that were meet ; what help would you use then ? 

Philoponus. — My helps are of two sorts, general or particular. My 
general helps, which are common to all schools, even where there are 
ushers, are these : — 

1 . That which was noted amongst the general observations ; to have 
all my school sorted into forms or classes, and those so few as may be ; 
though twenty in a form or more, the better, as was said ; and my 
forms divided into equal parts. This shall gain one half of time, for 
the reasons there mentioned. 

2. In every form this may be a notable help, that the two or four 
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seniors in each form, be as ushers in that form, for overseeing, directing, 
and fitting the rest every way before they come to say ; and so for 
overseeing the exercises. Also, in straits of time to stand forth before 
the rest and to hear them. The master to have an eye, and see care- ' 
fully that they deal faithfully, and make some short examination after. 
And in all lectures, those two seniors to be blamed principally for the 
negligence of their sides, and contrarily to be commended for their 
diligence. This may be a second, and a very great help ; like as it is 
in an army, where they have their under officers for hundreds or for 
tens, as Decuriones, Centuriones, #c, for the special government of all 
under them. Those who thus take most pains with the rest, shall still 
ever keep to be the best of the forms. 

A third might be added ; which is authority and good government, 
which indeed is above all. But of that it will be fitter to speak by 
itself. 

The particular help where either an usher is wanting, or else is not 
sufficient, is by a sub-doctor, one or more, according to the number of 
the scholars. The sub-doctor is to be appointed out of all your highest 
forms, every one to be his day instead of an usher, to do those things 
which the usher should, according to their abilities ; and so to observe 
the behaviour of all under them. 

Spoud. — These cannot but be very worthy helps. But here, I pray 
you, resolve me a doubt or two arising hereon. 

How will you divide your school thus, and especially your forms, 
for the appointing of your seniors, that every one in a form may be 
placed according to his learning ? which I take to be very necessary ; so 
as they shall not think, that any are preferred by the favour of the 
master ; also that all may sit as adversaries and fit matches, and so to 
have sides equally divided, to do all by that emulation, and honest strife 
and contention, which you spake of. 

Phil. — For my forms, I would put so many in a form as possibly 
can go together, as was noted : the better will be continual helpers to 
the other, and much draw on the worse. 

Secondly. For the division of my forms, and election of seniors, I find 
this the only way to cut off all quarrelling, and to provoke all to a con- 
tinual contention. 

1 . By voices ; all of a form to name who is the best of their form, 
and so who is the best next him. Those who have the most voices, to 
be the two seniors of the form. These they will choose very certainly. 
Then to the end to make equal sides ; let the second or junior of those 
two so chosen, call unto himself the best which he can to make his side. 

After that, let the first choose the best next ; then after, the second 
and his fellow, to choose the best next to them again ; and thus to go 
through choosing, until they have chosen all the form. The two se- 
niors, I say, to be chosen by election of the whole form ; then they too 
to choose, or call the rest of the form by equal election ; the junior 
choosing first, and so to go on by course. If the senior should choose 
first, then his side would ever be the better; which, by the junior 
choosing first, is prevented. 

By this means you shall find that they will choose very equally, and 
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without partiality, to the end that each may have the best fellows, even 
as gamesters will do at matches in shooting, bowling, or the like ; and 
every match shall be very equal, or small difference amongst them. 

Also hereby all mutterings shall be cut off, whereby some boys will 
be whispering to their parents, that their master doth not regard nor 
love them, but prefers others before them. Thus also the painful shall 
be encouraged, when they find themselves preferred by the judgment of 
all their fellows ; and each made to strive daily to be .as good as his 
match or adversary, and for the credit of their side ; and finally they 
will labour, that they may be preferred at the next- election ; or at least, 
not be put down with disgrace. This election would be made oftener 
among the younger, as once in a month at least ; because their diligence 
and quickness will much alter. Amongst the senior forms once in a 
quarter may suffice ; yet at the master's discretion. 

Spoud. — This election surely is most equal, and the benefits of it 
must needs be very great according to that which you have said ; and 
chiefly to help as much as any one thing to make the school to be 
indeed a pleasant place of honest, scholarlike, sweet, and earnest con- 
tention. But you spake of a third general help, which might be added, 
which you said was above all ; to wit, good government : of this I do 
desire to hear." 



THOUGHTS ON THE EARLY EDUCATION OF THE HIGHER 

AND MIDDLE CLASSES. 

Rev. Sir, — At a period when education, especially the education of 
the working classes, occupies so much of the public attention, I would 
respectfully beg the special attention of yourself and the readers of your 
valuable Journal to some important points, which still appear less 
generally noticed than they ought to be. I particularly allude to the 
religious and moral, the intellectual and physiological education of the 
children of our gentry and the middle classes during its earlier stages, 
at a season when it too often of necessity devolves on school assistants 
of very dubious competency ; and when, owing to the incompetency of 
such, injuries are too often inflicted on both mind and body irretrievable 
through life. While a cadet at Sandhurst, I was often struck with the 
ignorance and inability to learn, of many fellow students, whose appear- 
ance indicated good natural abilities; and, during a somewhat pro- 
tracted residence in this place, where I have had pupils residing under 
my own care the last eleven years, the premature decline of vital power 
among our invalid visitors, has each winter season been but too pain- 
fully forced on my attention. Originally destined and educated to 
enter the Dublin university, as a student of medicine, I could not 
witness such obvious facts, without endeavouring to investigate their 
causes. Year after year boys have been consigned to my superintend* 
ence, threatened with pulmonary affections, or labouring under irregu- 
larities of the nervous system, who might have enjoyed comparatively 
good health, under more judicious management ; the only wonder being, 
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not that they were feeble, but that they were alive, considering the mi** 
management to which they had been previously subjected ; and, with 
scarcely an exception, when the " vis medicatrix natura" — the healing 
power of nature, was once allowed fair play, has comparative, or com- 
plete restoration to health and mental energy more or less speedily 
followed. It is not, however, my intention to enter into any details 
which could in anywise hurt the feelings of others. My great object 
is to point out some prominent errors, and how I conceive they are 
best to be avoided ; and in so doing, I shall, content to be " a gatherer 
of other men's stuff," use, as far as possible, the language of others in 
preference to my own. In the present instance, I shall therefore take 
leave to quote a passage from a little work on education by a clergyman, 
competent to speak from ample experience, having had, at various 
times, between 200 and 300 pupils under his own care ; but speaking 
without personal motives — being no longer engaged in tuition — and 
with the very great advantage of having had peculiar opportunities of 
studying the outlines of medical science and mental pathology ; although 
there is no display of such extra-professional knowledge in his treatise, 
to which I allude. In former times, the studies of theology and medi- 
cine were not thought incompatible in the leisure of monastic retire- 
ment ; and much as I rejoice at the better and brighter light which 
now shines on our church, I cannot but lament that some knowledge of 
physiology and comparative anatomy is not more generally encouraged 
among the divinity students at our universities; not that clergymen 
should interfere with medical practice, but that, in visiting the sick, 
and in educating the young, they might more effectually co- operate 
with the medical practitioners. 

"When travellers," says the rev. author, whose words I quote, 
" astonish us with the fashions of the Chinese and other nations, that 
cramp the limbs either to disease or lameness ; when our fathers tell 
us of the stocks, the back-board, and certain irons that ensured mala- 
dies far worse than any they were supposed to cure ; or when we join 
in hearty sympathy for the poor factory children; we are too apt 
to overlook the fact, that very similar enormities are being enacted, 
with our own consent, on the objects of our fondest affections. For 
many of the schools of the present day may compare with the factories, 
in respect of confinement in a close unhealthy atmosphere ; and, how- 
ever unpleasant may be the fashions of China, the art of ingeniously 
tormenting has a much wider field, when applied, as I shall presently 
relate, to the faculties of the mind and the feelings of the heart. And. 
since I should be delighted to think I could save one of the rising gene- 
ration from being unduly and mercilessly robbed of those years of gaiety, 
mirth, sport, and buoyancy, with which nature seems to welcome all 
new comers into this vale of tears ; and since I should be yet more 
pleased to spare myself the sight I have often witnessed, of affectionate 
parents spending a scanty pittance, hardly earned, and hardly saved, on 
the present tortures, and future ruin of their sons, instead of their welfare; 
I will enter a little into detail, just to open good parents' eyes to the 
horror of a system, that at the present moment prevails over every 
part of the country ; and which, unless exposed, will be the bane of as 
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many of the present generation as of the last. * * * * From eight to 
nine hours a-day is a considerably long time for a boy to sit on the 
same form, without liberty to move or speak, and without anything 
more amusing than Latin grammar. Before my reader will compre- 
hend me, I must ask htm to imagine himself sitting on a hard seat, 
without a cushion, and without any support to his back, between two 
restless, troublesome persons, for nine hours in the same day. We 
may think of nine hours on a coach ; but there he has something to 
amuse, and the open air to refresh ; not a warm close room to depress 
his spirits, with no better prospect than the change from Latin gram- 
mar to spelling, and from that to arithmetic, to relieve him. Let him 
reflect on the extent to which disgust, or the want of interest in the 
mind, to say nothing of positive fear of punishment occasionally, may 
add to the fatigue of body, and he will understand part of the resem- 
blance of (so called) school discipline, to the labours of the factory. In 
the next place, let me ask, did he ever read nine hours in the same day ? 
Does he know how much the toil is increased, when compulsory, when 
the mind is not led on by interest, but pushed on by fear and necessity ? 
Does he know how much harder work it is to use faculties that are 
scarcely developed, than those which are strengthened and matured ? 
* * * * Did he ever watch little children damming up a puddle with 
dirt, and making imaginary canals or party -walls ? Did he ever watch 
a schoolboy with his knife, cutting, and shaping, and designing, and 
trying experiments of all kinds ; drawing houses, schemes, or puzzles ; 
exercising the imitative and perspective powers ? If he has so observed, 
he will know what the mind is craving for, and he will estimate 
the violence done to it by thwarting all these tendencies, and forcing 
others." 

This is language which, as a lay-teacher, I should have hesitated to use ; 
not because I think it too strong, but because it might appear invidious 
on my part. But having been used by one better qualified thus to 
speak than myself, I can feel no hesitation in bearing, my humble testi- 
mony to its forcible claim on the public attention ; a claim the more 
forcible, because the work* from which I extract it does not contain 
one sentence of false benevolence ; but strongly advocates strict disci- 
pline in its proj>er place and season, and corporal punishment when- 
ever really needful; and denounces idleness and foolish indulgence, 
with as much severity as the forcing system. 

Your obedient servant. 

Cliff House, Torquay, Devon. Jno. A. Walker, 

Lieut. H. P. 34th Regt. 



PSALMODY IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 

Rev. Sir, — Various talented papers have appeared in your publication, 
treating of the different systems of teaching Psalmody to children in 
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ford. 
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national and sunday schools, and I fear that in these scientific days a 
very old fashioned method would not meet with general approbation ; 
but at the same time some experience in the management of a village 
church choir prompts me to offer a humble suggestion, that where 
Messrs. Hullah's, Turner's, and Mainzer's systems are found to puzzle 
young ideas instead of instructing them, it would be well to give up 
altogether the attempt of making them conversant in reading music, 
and teach them merely by ear. 

In cases where the pupils have no ear there would be an equal failure 
in all plans, as the execution of fourths, Bixths and sevenths, and even 
of simple thirds and fifths requires some little natural musical talent, 
and these are the first rudiments of learning to sing by sight. When 
they have ears, why puzzle their young heads with all the differences 
of time, all the intricacies of clefs, flats, sharps, and other difficulties ; 
when, to teach them a common psalm tune or chant it is only requisite 
that the instructor should sing it once or twice over to accustom them 
to the sound of it, and then make them join slowly, practising each 
line (till they have perfected themselves in it) over and over again. 
Surely no one, who properly appreciates the simple though sublime 
character of the whole of our beautiful church service, will deny that 
the plainest, shortest tunes are most suitable for adaptation to the 
psalms, or even to hymns, where the prayer book does not furnish 
variety enough for the tastes of the congregation ; and these the 
memories of even children may easily retain, without being obliged to 
refer to note books. Chants may be still more easily acquired and 
remembered, as but few of them are required, and of these the most 
ancient and orthodox (if I may so term them) are undoubtedly the 
Gregorian, which are at the same time most simple. Of course in 
What I have said I do not mean to include the instruction of elder 
singers, since for the perfection of vocal music we must have four parts, 
and this cannot be effected without the knowledge of notes, which 
adults may attain with a little patience and constant practice, but 
youthful voices are only suitable for taking the air of any tune or chant. 
One argument I would wish to adduce in favour of my simple method 
is, that it allows plenty of time for the culture of the voice, for paying 
particular attention to the modulation and roundness of the tones, 
without which all scientific knowledge is more than lost, being applied 
to harsh and unmelodious sounds, as is alas ! too often found to be the 
case in the " Singing for the Million" classes. 

Not long since I attended a public performance of sacred music by a 
picked set of Hullah-taught singers ; the time and tune which they 
kept were faultless, but when I heard some of the sacred words which 
Handel has chosen for the finest parts of his " Messiah " adapted to 
some of their own original compositions, and bawled through at the 
very top of their shrill voices, without the slightest attention to 
"piano" or "forte," in the broadest Lancashire dialect, I could not but 
imbibe a strong impression of the ludicrous, which others present did 
not affect to hide. Thus music, instead of being made of use in con- 
veying finer feelings to the minds of the lower orders, seemed but to 
afford amusement in the shape Of something to laugh at, and destroy- 
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ing the good effect which, had attention been paid to the pronunciation 
and modulation, it would most probably have produced. It is shameful 
to think how our church music in country parishes has been and still is 
neglected. I say " still is," because I do not find from my own experi- 
ence and from what I hear, that the popular rage for singing which in 
most places has had but a butterfly's life, has produced any material 
change for the better in small retired villages. 

But I have already trespassed long upon your time and pages, and 
therefore only beg to subscribe myself in conclusion, 

Your obedient servant, 

A Lover of Church Music 



ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS. 

Sir, — As your correspondent H. B. wishes to elicit the views of your 
correspondents who have had experience in teaching arithmetic, I will 
give mine. 

I have found it hopeless to give boys more than elementary instruc- 
tion, on account of the early age at which they leave school to go to 
field-work. But as the girls can support themselves by straw- plaiting 
while remaining at school, they may be taught anything which they 
are willing to learn. My object has been to train a few girls to be 
schoolmistresses. 

I make the first class work sums in Crossley's Arithmetic, furnishing 
the mistress with the key. I was not satisfied with his mode of teach- 
ing fractions. He made the common denominator the product of all 
the denominators, instead of the least common multiple, and did not 
reduce fractions to their lowest terms. I therefore taught the girls my- 
self. One of them I appointed teacher of my school at Pirton. She 
has, by my direction, taught the girls to work sums in four different 
ways, viz., by multiplication, practice, proportion, and vulgar fractions. 

Let the given number be made up of factors : — 
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I have found that children can learn practice, which is an applica^ 
tion of the principle of fractions, more easily than the rule of three, 
which depends upon proportion. 

Yours, &c. 
Ickleford, near Hitchin, T. W. Thirlwall. 

16th Feb. 1846. 
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The Church Catechism Illustrated by Parallel Passages from the Book 
of Common Prayer, by the Rev, Rowland Smith, M.A., formerly of St. 
John's College, Oxford, pp. 39. (Rivington, 1845.) 

The illustration of the Church Catechism by parallel passages from 
other parts of the Prayer Book has not, so far as we are aware, been 
attempted in print before the publication of this little work. We agree 
with the author in thinking, that much good must result from familiariz- 
ing the young with the language, the consistent doctrinal teaching, and 
the rubrical directions of the Book of Common Prayer ; and that in 
making them familiar with such a guide we are familiarizing them with 
the consentient voice of the Universal Primitive Church. In the tract 
before us the selection of parallel passages seems judicious and appro- 
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priate, and well suited to promote the object of bringing out the full 
meaning of the Church's teaching in her Catechism. We venture to 
suggest, that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge would do 
well to obtain permission to put the tract upon their list. Perhaps it 
would be, on the whole, an improvement to omit in the next edition the 
questions with which the parallel passages are introduced, and to follow 
the plan adopted by Mr. Bailey in " The Liturgy compared with the 
Bible." The parallel passages would then appear as heads of catechis- 
ing to be used and applied by the catechist rather than as answers to be 
learned by catechumens. And this would remove one or two objections 
which seem to present themselves to the work as it now stands. Take, 
for instance, the following introductory questions : — 

Q. What do you mean by a Catechism ? 

A. " An instruction to be learned of every person before he be brought to be 
confirmed by the bishop." — Title of catechism. Prayer book. 

Q. Does the Prayer Book appoint any time for public catechising ? 

A. " The curate of every parish shall diligently, upon Sundays and holydays, 
after the second lesson at evening prayer, openly in the Church, instruct and 
examine so many children of his parish sent unto him as he shall think conve- 
nient in some part of this catechism." — First rubric after catechism. 

Q. Ought any other person to come to be catechised ? 

A. " And all fathers, mothers, masters, and dames, shall cause their children, 
servants, and apprentices (which have not learned their catechism), to come to 
the Church at the time appointed, and obediently to hear, and be ordered by 
the curate, until such time as they have learned all that is here appointed for 
them to learn." — Second rubric after catechism. 

Now if the answers to the second and third of the foregoing questions 
were placed as parallel passages to the answer to the first, which is on the 
title of the Catechism, the illustration of the Church's meaning in that 
title would be more striking, and the risk of appearing to make children 
the medium of correcting their spiritual pastors, or their parents, or 
masters, would be avoided. Again, in that part which treats of the 
Sacraments, the illustration of the portion upon the Lord's Supper, by 
passages of the most solemn nature from the Communion Service, be- 
comes, as we think, somewhat objectionable by being put in the form of 
question and answer, because it seems to imply a degree of familiarity 
with the holy mysteries themselves, scarcely consistent with the station 
and attainments of the majority of catechumens. We conceive, too, 
that by getting rid of the questions a larger number of parallel passages 
might be introduced, as we can readily imagine that the author has oc- 
casionally found himself hampered by the necessity of selecting only 
such passages as would admit of being introduced by appropriate ques- 
tions. The answers to the supplementary questions might, upon the 
plan we have been recommending, be very effectively introduced as pa- 
rallel illustrations of the latter part of the question, " What is required 
of them who come to the Lord's Supper." 

We give the following as. specimens of the tract, and as proofs of the 
importance and value of this mode of illustrating and unfolding the 
Church's teaching : — 

" Member of Christ." 

Q. Explain ( member of Christ ?' 
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A. " We are very members incorporate in the mystical body of God's Son, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people/ — Communion Service. 

" Chad of God." 

Q. How is ' Child of God' expressed in the Baptismal Service P 
A. " We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to receive this infant for thine own child by adoption." 

" Inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven." 

Q. How is the next sentence expressed ? 

A. " An heir of everlasting salvation." — Public Baptism, pp. 7, 8. 

" To honour and obey the Queen, and all that are put in authority 
under her." 

Q. Is this duty mentioned in any Prayer ? 

A. Yes ; " That we, and all her subjects (duly considering whose authority 
she hath) may faithfully serve, honour, and humbly obey her, in thee, and for 
thee, according to thy blessed word and ordinance." — First Collect for the 
Queen. 

Q. Mention some of those " in authority" under her. 

A. " The Lords of the Council."— Litany. " The High Court of Par- 
liament." — Prayer for the Parliament. " The Magistrates." — Litany. 

" Spiritual Pastors." 

Q. Who are these ? 

A: " Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." — Litany. 

Q. What is said concerning these in the preface to the Ordination Services ? 

A. "It is evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scriptures and 
ancient authors, that from the Apostles' time there have been these orders of 
ministers in Christ's Church ; Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." — Preface to 
Ordinal. 

Q. Can a man take any of these offices upon himself? 

A. No ; for the preface goes on to say — " Which offices were evermore had 
in such reverend estimation, that no man might presume to execute any of 
them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and known to have such 
qualities as are requisite for the same; and also by public prayer, with impo- 
sition of hands, were approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority." 

Q. What does the 23rd Article say upon this subject ? 

A. " It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the Sacraments in the congregation, before he be law- 
fully called, and sent to execute the same." 

Q. And who alone are declared by the Church to be thus " lawfully called ?" 

A. The preface says — " No man shall be accounted or taken to be a law- 
ful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in the United Church of England and Ireland, 
or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he hath had Episcopal 
Consecration or Ordination." 

Q. Is any particular season set apart for ordaining Ministers ? 

A. Yes ; the Sundays which follow " The Ember Days at the four sea- 
sons, being the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday in 
Lent, the Feast of Pentecost, September 14, December 13.' — Table of days of 
Fasting. 

" To order myself lowly and reverently to all my betters." 

Q. Do we pray against any opposite sins ? 

A. Yes ; " From pride ana vain glory, good Lord, deliver us." — Litany. 

" To bear no malice nor hatred in my heart." 
Q. Do we pray against these sins in the Prayer Book ? 
A. Yes : " From envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, good 
Lord, deliver us." — Litany, pp. 20 and 22. 
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THE UNTVTEBSTTY OF DURHAM BECOMMENDED FOB THE SONS OF THE CLEBOT. 

Among other inconveniences which are found in after life to arise from these 
early marriages, the anxiety and expense attendant upon the education of 
children, particularly of hoys, force themselves upon the attention of every re- 
flecting person. Various schemes have been devised hy the benevolent for the 
abatement of this evil in the earlier stages of education : and we of this diocese 
shall prove ourselves at once unthinking and ungrateful, if we overlook the vast 
amount of benefit which is placed within our reach for completing the objects of 
education, by the establishment of the University of Durham.* I would point 
out to the clergy throughout the kingdom — but especially to those in this 
diocese — how seasonably this institution, reared by the piety and munificence 
of my predecessor, and the dean and chapter, comes in aid of the scanty re- 
sources which fall to the lot of too many amongst our brethren. I must, how- 
ever, assure you, as I do most confidently, while I recommend this admirable 
institution on the score of economy, that no where can the avowed benefits of 
an university be supplied more abundantly ; whether in the learning and zeal 
of the professors ; in the vigilant, yet discreet, maintenance of discipline by the 
governors ; or in the general good conduct and industry of the students them- 
selves. I may also add, that the very liberal endowment of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and professorships, may not only prompt, but will reward, the diligence 
of such ingenuous youths as may be desirous of distinguishing themselves in 
the fields of science and literature. 

Such a foundation is calculated to remove some of the disadvantages, which 
cannot fail to attend the narrowed means of subsistence among those of our 
own order; and therefore it has the effect, the beneficial effect, of at once di- 
minishing the anxiety and increasing the respectability of a clergyman. — Ex- 
tract from the Charge of the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
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HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 

Spelling being chiefly an exercise of the memory, it should be one of the first 
studies undertaken at school: and should be persevered in, with unremitting 
constancy, till unfailing accuracy crown the labour. 

If we look for a moment at the common mode of teaching spelling, viz., to 
assign one or more columns of words in a spelling book to be committed to> 
memory, and uttered by the voice, letter by letter, we see one entirely at vari- 
ance with practical instruction, tedious to the pupil, expensive in time to the 
instructor, and never to be used in after life ; of course one that needs reforma- 
tion, and in relation to which almost any change would be an improvement 

A preferable course would be, to assign a portion in the reading book of each 
class, to be written on slates to dictation, and subsequently examined by the 
teacher or monitors, who, after checking any errors that might occur, should 



• I may add, that our university may claim the attention, not of the clergy only, 
but of the laity, throughout the north ; especially of the middle classes in this dio- 
cese, and in the manufacturing counties of York and Lancaster. The institution of 
a class for engineering students, which first took place in the university of Durham, 
renders it peculiarly eligible as a place of education for the laity. 

G 
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return the slates to their respective owners for correction by the book, or other- 
wise. 

By this method, a whole school may be simultaneously engaged in the ex- 
ercise, and a hundred pupils in five distinct classes may write twenty words 
each in fifteen minutes or less — every class from its respective reading book— - 
the teacher naming the number of the class, with its respective word to be writ- 
ten, and passing on to another class, so that by the time five words have been 
given out to as many classes, the first of them will be prepared for another 
word. 

And here let me urge upon the teacher the indispensable necessity of a per- 
fectly distinct articulation, especially as to the vowel sounds. Without it the 
pupil will often misunderstaud the word, though several times repeated ; and 
with it, he is able not only to understand the word at its first announcement, 
but catches from his master that clear enunciation and correct pronunciation 
which constitute the clearness and efficacy, I may say, the great charm of 
spoken language. 

If this be neglected and the word be uttered in that careless and slovenly 
manner which we often hear, even from teachers themselves, no censure should 
attach to the scholar, how numerous soever may be his errors. For example, 
let the word be " disposition," let it be pronounced, as it is in a majority of 
cases, " disp'sition," or " dispusition," and I defy any man to say at once which 
of the five vowels would best supply the doubtful syllable. 

The transcribing of good composition, besides aiding to furnish the mind 
with various other knowledge, is of essential service in fixing, by habit as well 
as by memory, correct methods of spelling. 

In spelling lessons, at first, the pupils should be required to write every word 
containing as few as two letters ; but as they advance, the more difficult word s 
only should be selected. In this selection, the attentive teacher will soon be 
led by his own experience to perceive that it is not the longest words which 
scholars are most liable to misspell, but rather those that are common in sound 
to many others in the language, of a different combination of letters : such, for 
example, as " receive/' " believe," " compeer," " cohere," " grenadier ;" the 
verb "hear," and the adverb "here:" the pronoun "their," and the adverb 
"there:' a regular noun in the nominative or objective case plural, and the 
possessive case singular ; participles of regular verbs, in which a doubt may ex- 
ist whether the consonant preceding the final syllable be double or not ; as in 
" committed," " benefited," &c. Also in words where " able" is added to c soft, 
as in " peaceable," and to g soft, as in " changeable ;" in words beginning with 
in and en, as " inquire," " enclose," " indorse," " entrap ;" in words ending in 
er and or, as " instructer," " preceptor," " visiter," " sailor." Many of these 
have been thrown into distinct excercises in spelling books, and may, with 
much advantage, be learned by pupils at a very early age ; a recurrence to 
them, however, as they may be met with in the reading book when used for 
spelling lessons, will always be found useful. Some of Murray's rules, as given 
in his book of exercises, especially the fifth, ninth and tenth, wuuld afford much 
aid ; although the exceptions are so numerous as to forbid an implicit reliance 
upon them. 

Besides these classes of words, there are many of irregular formation which 
are more frequently spelt wrong than right ; among these are the following — 
" wagon," " pony,' " balance," " saddler," " too," " ay," (meaning yes) " basin," 
" buffalo," " expense," " absence," " melancholy," "lily," " ennoble," "possess," 
" disappointment," " recommendation," *• until," " off," (adverb) " oblige," 
"trousers," "separate," "too," (adverb) "college," &c. To these may be 
added several proper names of persons, such as "Catherine," "John," 
" Eleaser," " Eleanor," " Jesse," &c. 

The lessons in spelling should be given from the reading book for the 
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following reasons: — 1. Most spelling books contain many words which are 
seldom found in English composition, hard to learn and almost useless when 
learned, to the exclusion of simple, common, and consequently useful words. 

2. Few spelling books, if any, are adapted to the capacity of very young 
children; but in general, excepting a few of the first pages in the book, 
are made up of long and difficult words much above the comprehension of 
the scholar. 

3. They are for the most part so encumbered with notations for accent, pro- 
nunciation, &c., that although the teacher may be aided by them, the pupil is 
perplexed and embarrassed. 

The department of reading books, on the contrary, is very fully supplied 
with such as would meet the wants of every class of children, especially in 
their,primary instruction. And from what book soever, or by whatever mode 
they might be studied, the evidence of the study should in all cases be 
rendered in writing. 

On this point I would venture one general remark, which is, that in all 
branches susceptible of it, the exercises — the results of study — should be 
presented to the eye, as the best organ of communication with the mind. 
Whatever is acquired through this medium is better retained than when 
entering through any other. It may be said, the eye remembers. It is more 
attentive than the ear. Its objects are not confused. It takes in a single 
and perfect image of what is placed before it, and transfers the picture to 
the mind. 

The mode of performing- orthographical exercises now recommended, is 
not, it will be observed, a mere substitution of a more expeditious and effec- 
tive method of accomplishing a spelling lesson. It implies the adoption of a 
different principle of operation from that which generally prevails. It pro- 
ceeds upon the great principle of calling the mind into action in a practical 
and useful way, instead of one which is arbitrary and mechanical. It 
demands of the pupil not a mere listless attention, or a transient effort of 
recollection, but an active exercise of his powers, such as corresponds to the 
occasions of business in after-life. The senses even are employed, and the 
perceptive power in young minds is so slight and evanescent, that such aid is 
to them indispensable. Attention and memory are made to keep pace in 
such forms of exercise, and it is the dissolution of their natural connection 
which, in any case, gives rise to errors in orthography. What is needed in 
this department of instruction is, that the pupil have prescribed to him such 
forms of exercise as shall prevent the mechanical and abstracted attention, 
which belongs appropriately to a higher stage of his advancement — that, in 
which, memory having become perfectly true and faithful to its office, the 
power of attention may be safely permitted to glide into a comparatively 
dormant and unconscious state. 

One of the great intellectual benefits in this department is, to keep the 
mind in wakeful, voluntary, and efficient attention — a result which can be 
attained only by practical expedients. The usual mode of performing spel- 
ling lessons fails entirely in this respect, and indeed, much of the pupil's 
success depends on an inactive state of mind, in which all the faculties are 
merged in an arbitrary flow of memory. Practical methods of instruction, 
involving the co-operation of our pupils themselves in all that we require as 
exercises or lessons, have in all cases the recommendation, which, though not 
always a primary one, is, nevertheless, important in a high degree ; I mean, 
the immediate happiness and cheerful diligence of the young. 

The prevailing method of managing lessons in spelling is commonly 
attended with a comparatively dull and languid state of mind, which contri- 
butes, along with other things, to render school exercises listless and weari- 
some. The effect of such states of feeling is to be dTeaded — not merely 

G 2 
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because it is less favourable to immediate improvement, but because it tends 
to entail on tbe mind habits which are injurious to its powers, unfavourable 
to their free and generous development, and at the same time silently destruc- 
tive of that freshness and vigour of corporeal sensation, which is indispensable 
to happiness in youth, and to habitual activity in manhood. All exercises, in 
every department of education, should as far as possible be of an active, and 
not of a passive nature. 

This should not be forgotten, even in those employments which are purely 
mental; and perhaps we should find less injury resulting to health from 
school education, were school exercises of a more active and enlivening 
nature. It is perhaps too true of all the stages of edncation, from the lowest 
to the highest, that they are planned with too much reference to a recipient 
and passive state of the mind ; that they pre-suppose and demand inaction as 
a matter of habit ; and thus tend to produce a mental character, which, 
although it may be of occasional advantage in a given branch of study, is 
precisely that which is not required in the business of life, nor in those stages 
of intellectual pursuits, in which the student is required to advance for the 
purposes of discovery and invention, carrying with him all his energies in full 
and constant activity. The Schoolmaster : — Thayer. 

Viator. 

ON TEACHING the meaning of words. 

One of the most effectual methods of teaching the meaning of words is: — 

1 . By oral explanation, during a lesson in reading or recitation. And no 
word should ever be passed over from the first of a child's reading in sentences, 
without his comprehending fully and distinctly its meaning. 

2. When the reading lesson, accompanied by all the necessary explana- 
tions, shall have been completed, the pupil should be required to define to the 
teacher such words from the lesson as may be given to him, and subsequently 
to write them on the slate for a spelling lesson ; if he be directed to write the 
meaning also, so much the better will it be for his progress in the language. 

2. The next exercise I should recommend, would be a paraphrase of the 
story in the pupil's own language, according to his understanding of it, by 
which the teacher could ascertain whether he had a correct idea of the whole, 
as well as of individual words, and also furnish a good opportunity for laying 
the foundation of the scholar's style. 

This exercise would, with the aid above suggested, be found a very agreeable 
one to the pupil, who would, in no long time, be prepared for the use of a 
dictionary. This might be first put into his hand as soon as he should be able 
to distinguish synonymes. Until then, for the lesson in question, he had better 
be without one. 

5. The teacher having now marked in the reading lesson, such words as he 
deemed most suitable and useful, the pupil should seek in his dictionary for 
such as could be substituted for them, without changing the import of the sen- 
tence; when he might either write the original words with their synonymes on 
a slate, or read the latter in lieu of the former, incorporating them into the 
sentence. 

This practice, continued for a while, prepares the scholar for reading with 
unhesitating fluency the supplied syuonyme for the original word, in the same 
manner that a good linguist translates a language at sight, and looking on a 
page of French for example, reads it in correct English. 

A sure and satisfactory method of ascertaining that the pupil has acquired 
the meaning of every word along with its definition, and to invest him with the 
highest and most important benefit arising from this exercise, is to require of 
him to embody every word he is asked to define in a sentence of his own com- 
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posing. Such exercise, il is hardly necessary to observe, calls into action all 
the resources of the mind, and produces a readiness of thought which is an in- 
valuable acquirement 

It is not to be expected that the pupil will accomplish all this without many 
failures and much occasional aid from the instructor, but every step of his pro- 
gress will tend to make the next more easy, and will, besides giving him a 
correct understanding of the subject of the lesson before him, lead him to ob- 
serve those nice shades of difference in words and expressions, without which he 
can never write his native tongue with purity and precision. 

The Schoolmaster : — Thayer. 
Viatob. 

hint to young readers. 

In reading authors, when you find 

Bright passages that strike the mind, 

Ana which, perhaps, you may have reason 

To think on at another season ; 

Be not contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and white : 

Such a respect is highly shown 

As makes another's sense his own. — Byrom. 

©raining £(f)ool£ — ftule* anti JfiUgulatton*. 

NORWICH DIOCESAN SOCIETY'S TRAINING INSTITUTION. 

*** To be observed by every Candidate admitted as a pupil into the Model 

Schools. 

1. Candidates for admission to the Model Schools must bring to the Manag- 
ing Committee a certificate of their baptism, and testimonials of their church- 
membership, religious character, and general qualifications, from the clergyman 
of their parish, and others who may be acquainted with them, and, if they are 
appointed to any school, testimonials of the said school being in union with the 
society. 

2. Teachers desirous of being trained on their own account, must be pre- 
pared to remain under instruction for at least three months, and for such time 
longer as may be considered necessary by the Managing Committee. Teach- 
ers appointed to schools may be received for a shorter period, not less than one 
month. 

3. Teachers in training shall board and lodge at the Society's boarding 
houses, except the Managing Committee shall appoint otherwise. 

4. Teachers in training shall pay 8*. per week for their board. 

5. Teachers in training shall conform to all the rules both of their school and 
of their house. 

N.B. — Candidates for admission into the Society's training institution are 
examined as to their knowledge of the Bible and Prayer Book; and in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic ; when already appointed to any school, 
if their examination is not considered satisfactory, the result will be communi- 
cated to their employers, and if they are satisfied, the committee will be freed 
from all responsibility : in other cases, it is necessary for candidates distinctly 
to understand, that unless they can — 1, read fluently and spell correctly from 
dictation ; 2, write a fair and legible hand ; 3, are well practised in the elemen- 
tary rules of arithmetic; and 4, have a competent knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture and of the Prayer Book, it is useless for them to make any application. 

For the Committee, 

Samuel Stone, 1 

T. J. Blofeld, > Secretaries. 

John Kitson, J 
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KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The opening of a Theological Department in King's College, London, of which 
we subjoin the Regulations, cannot hut he regarded as an event of the highest 
importance to the Church. 

A feeling has long prevailed, that some such seminary for the education of 
candidates for Holy Orders, in aid of our ancient Universities, and of their 
younger sister at Durham, was much needed; particularly in reference to the 
increase of small benefices, so disproportionate to the expenses of the usual 
academical education. It would be difficult to find an institution so well 
adapted as King's College, London, to the exigencies of our times, whether we 
regard its central position, its existing resources, or the principle upon which it 
has ever been conducted of combining sound learning with true religion. 

The plan originated in a memorial presented by the Principal to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and it was not till it had received his Grace's full sanc- 
tion, as well as that of the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of London, 
that it was referred to the Council, and adopted by that body with slight mo- 
difications. 

The two archbishops and twenty-two bishops have already expressed their 
cordial approbation of the plan, and that with the exception of two out of that 
number, who from the local circumstances of their dioceses have withheld their 
consent, all these prelates have signified their readiness to admit as candidates 
for Holy Orders those students in Theology who shall present the certificate 
mentioned in the 9th regulation. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Council of the 9th of January, 1846. 

Resolved, — 

1. That a Theological Department, under the immediate superintendence 
and direction of the principal, be established in this college. 

2. That (1) all such students of King's College, London, as shall have passed 
three years (or, in the case of those who have spent the two years immediately 
preceding in the school, or in one of the schools in union, two years), in the 
department of general literature and science, and shall thereupon, in conside 
ration of good conduct and industry, have received the diploma of an Associ- 
ate ; and (2) all persons being graduates of Oxford or Cambridge*, and bear- 
ing sufficient testimonials of good character, and being also approved by the 
principal ; and (3\ all persons who, after having been examined and reported 
as fit by the principal, shall be recommended by a bishop ; — may be admitted 
as students in Theology. 

3. That no person shall be admitted a student in Theology until he have, in 
the presence of the principal, or of one of the theological professors hereinafter 
mentioned, subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles of religion. 

4. That the course of study in this department shall be continued during 
six Academical Terms j(two years), and shall comprehend the following sub- 
jects : — 

The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion ; 
The Holy Scriptures in the Original Languages;: 
The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion; 
The Book of Common Prayer ; 



* It is understood that the University of Durham will be included in this arrange- 
ment. 
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Ecclesiastical History, both Ancient and Modern ; 
The Theory and Practice of the Pastoral Office, including the reading of 
the Liturgy, and the composition and delivery of sermons. 

5. That theological professors (and, as need may require, tutors) shall be 
appointed by the council, with the consent of the Lord Bishop of London, as 
diocesan ; such appointments being subject to the approval of His Grace the 
Visitor. 

6. That measures shall be taken for providing the students with opportunities 
of acting as district visitors, under the direction of the parochial clergy; and 
also for enabling them to become practically acquainted with the best methods 
of conducting schools. 

7. That the students shall have opportunities within the college of learning 
the theory and practice of congregational singing ; and also for acquiring some 
knowledge of Medicine. 

8. That the fees for attending the classes in this department, and for enjoy- 
ing the privileges of the college, shall be Twelve Guineas a Term, exclusive of 
the Matriculation fees upon entrance, amounting to j£4 13*. 

9. That these regulations haviugbeen complied with, the principal shall be 
empowered to grant tp any student, after due examination, a certificate of his 
attainments and good conduct ; which certificate such student may exhibit for 
the satisfaction of any bishop to whom he may apply to be admitted as a can- 
didate for Holy Orders. 

By order of the Council. 

J. W. Cunningham, Secretary. 

BEPOBT OF THE LINCOLN DIOCESAN BOARD FOR 1845. 

When the Lincoln Diocesan Board of Education was first established, there 
were three principal objects before the minds of its founders and supporters. 

1st To offer an education of a higher order than was before within their 
reach to the children of the middle classes, — an education based upon pure 
religion, and in which church order and discipline should have their due 
weight. 

2ndly. «To offer facilities for training well qualified teachers to supply the 
lack existing generally throughout the country, and in our own county par- 
ticularly. 

3rdly. To give a general stimulus to education throughout the diocese, and, 
if possible, to aid in the establishment of schools where most needed. 

It is gratifying to the board to report, that these objects have been carried 
out, and are in full action at this time, requiring, only, the continued support 
and confidence of the public, to give them increased efficiency. 

The school is in a high state of discipline, and numbers at this time 50 
boarders and 9 day boys. The result of the public examinations show that the 
scholars are receiving a sound religious, as well as practical education, in the 
spirit of our church and older institutions. 

The training department has sent forth four young men, of whom two only 
have as yet been long enough at work to give full proof of their efficiency ; but 
of these we have received a high character, and the Rev. J. Cooke, of Newark, 
writes in the following terms of J. Buzzard, who was sent to him from the dio- 
cesan training school : — M I am bound to acknowledge myself much obliged to 
you, for recommending a young person who possesses the knowledge and good 
principle, self-control, resolution, and assiduity indispensable to the successful 
instruction of youth." In the course of the last half year, a youth has been re- 
ceived into the training school for six weeks only. It is a subject of regret that 
there are not better means at hand of practising the training men in the art of 
teaching, for which a school on the national plan would offer great advantages ; 
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but the board are desirous to give every encouragement in their power to this 
branch of the institution, and they are satisfied that the essential elements of 
teaching are to be learned at the diocesan school, combined with a course of 
instruction and discipline of great importance to the teacher himself. 

The funds of the institution have been managed in such a manner, that after 
providing to the amount of £60 per annum for the support of the training 
school, and £40 per annum for keeping the building in repair, the board have 
been able to give effectual assistance in the establishment of schools in the dio- 
cese. In the current year, grants have been made to five parishes of £20 each 
for this purpose. The parishes are Pinchbeck, Saxilby, Willoughton, Hecking- 
ton, and Toynton, near Spilsby. 

The reports from the district boards are not sufficiently full to enable us to 
state what schools have been founded since the establishment of the diocesan 
board, but there is reason to believe that a great stimulus has been given to 
education throughout the county. 

The local boards at Louth, Boston, and Sleaford, have not only contributed 
in the course of the last year to the training school at Lincoln, but they have 
aided largely in the establishment of schools in their own districts. Assistance 
has been given to six schools by the Boston board, and not less than £226 has 
been spent on the same objects by the Sleaford board, where it is calculated that 
there has been an increase of 300 day scholars in the last four years. 

The subscriptions have varied very slightly in amount If a few subscribers 
have withdrawn their names, others have supplied their places ; and when it is 
seen how great a work is carried on by the aid of a small annual subscription, 
it is hoped that added support will be given to an institution which is calcu- 
lated, above all others, to meet the great evil of the age, and to train up our 
people in peace, religion, and wholesome order. 

Whilst the board desire to thank God for the success which he has given to 
an untried and difficult line of Christian exertion, they are prepared still to 
watch for every opening by which the objects of the society may be more per- 
fectly accomplished, and to carry forward by every means in their power the 
great principle of religious education. 

J. Lincoln, Chairman. 

ST. John's college, bishop's Auckland. — industrial system. 

St. Pauls Rule and Practice. — 1 Thess., ch. iv., v. 11. " That ye study to be 
quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you." — 2 Thess., ch. Hi., v. 8. " Neither did we eat any man's bread 
for nought, but wrought with labour and travail, night and day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any of you : not because we have not power, but to make 
ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us. For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should he 
eat. For we hear that there are some which walk among you disorderly, work- 
ing not at all, but are busybodies. Now them that are such, we command and 
exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread." — 1 Thes., ch. ii., v. 9. " Ye remember, brethren, our labour and 
travail : for labouring night and day, because we would not be chargeable unto 
any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God." — 1 Cor., ch. iv., v. 11. 
" Even unto this present hour we labour, working with our own hands." — 
Acts, ch. xx., v. 34. " Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have minis- 
tered unto my necessities, and to them that were with me. I have showed you 
all things, how that, so labouring, ye ought to support the weak, and to re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive." — Acts, ch. xviii., v. 3. " Because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them and wrought : for by their occupation they were tentmakers." 
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General Principles. — The general condition upon which all students and 
scholars are received into St John's College, is, that they shall employ a defi- 
nite portion of their time in some useful occupation in aid of the purposes of 
the institution. The hours of study and of all other employments will be fixed 
by the visitor and tutors. No member of the body is at liberty to consider any 
portion of his time as his own ; except such intervals of relaxation as are al- 
lowed by the rules of the college. 

In reminding the members of St. John's College of the original condition 
upon which they were admitted, the visitor feels it to be his duty to lay before 
them some of the reasons which now, more than ever, oblige him to require a 
strict and zealous fulfilment of this obligation. 

The foundation of St. John's College was designed — I. As a place of reli- 
gious and useful education for all classes of the community, and especially for 
candidates for holy orders. — 2. As a temporary hostelry for young settlers on 
their first arrival in the country. — 3. As a refuge for the sick, the aged, and the 
poor. The expenses of those branches of the institution which are now open, 
already exceed the means available for their support ; and a further extension 
will be necessary to complete the system. The state of the colony has made it 
necessary to receive a larger number of foundation scholars than was at first 
intended. The general desire of the Maori people for instruction, will require 
an enlargement of the native schools for children and adults. The rapid in- 
crease of the half-caste population, in places remote from all the means of in- 
struction, must be provided for by a separate school for their benefit The care 
of the sick of both races, and the relief of the poor, will throw a large and in- 
creasing charge upon the funds of the college. 

The only regular provision for the support of the institution, is an annual 

frant of £300 for the maintenance of students (the legacy of the late Rev. 
nomas Whytehead has been invested in land, which will not return any rental 
for several years) from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. It is the 
intention of the visitor and tutor to devote the whole of their available income 
to the general purposes of the college : but as the sources from which the 
greater portion of their funds is derived are in some measure precarious, and as 
this supply must cease with their lives, it is the bounden duty of every one to 
bear always in mind that the only real endowment of St John's College, is the 
industry and self-denial of all its members. 

Even if the industry were not in itself honourable, the purposes of the insti- 
tution would be enough to hallow every useful art, and manual labour, by 
which its resources might be augmented. No rule of life can be so suitable to 
the character of a missionary college, as that laid down by the great apostle of 
the Gentiles, and recommended by his practice : " Let him labour, working with 
his own hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth." It will therefore be sufficient to state once for all, that any unwil- 
lingness in a theological student to follow the rule and practice of St. Paul, 
will be considered as a proof of his unfitness for the ministry, and that incorri- 
gible idleness or vicious habits in any student or scholar, will lead to his dis- 
missal from the college. 

Details of Industrial System, — The industrial system is intended to provide, 
in a great measure, for the supply of food and clothing to the schools and hos- 
pital ; for the improvement of the college domain ; for the management of the 
printing press; and for the embellishment of the churches with carved work of 
wood and stone. Some parts of the system are already in operation, and the 
remainder, it is hoped, will be gradually developed. The industrial classes are 
divided under the two heads of active and sedentary employments. Every 
student and scholar, when not hindered by any bodily infirmity, will be required 
to practise one active and one sedentary trade. The classes for active employ- 
ments will be arranged according to age and strength ; but in the sedentary 
some liberty of choice will be allowed. 
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The ekaees lor active employments are the following: — 1. Gardeners. 
Lowes, School. Duties. Care of the flower gardens and apiary ; weeding ; 
picking : handsowing ; propagation of choice plants and seeds, &c. — 2. For- 
esters. Upper School. Duties. Care of the woods, plantations, and roads ; 
clearing; planting; road-making; fencing; propagation of choice trees ; sea- 
soning timber, &c. — 3. Farmers. Adult School. Duties. Agriculture in 
all its branches ; care of stock, &c, &c— 4. Sacrists. Theological Students. 
Duties. Care of the churches, chapels, and burial-grounds; cleaning and 
beautifying the churches and chapels ; clearing, fencing, planting, turfing, 
draining the precincts of the chapels and burial-grounds. 

The classes for sedentary trades will be arranged in a similar manner. The 
trades at present open for selection, are, carpenters, turners, printers, and weav- 
ers. The time allotted to manual industry will be divided between active and 
sedentary employments, according to the state of the weather, and other cir- 
cumstances. Every class will be placed under the direction of a foreman, who 
is expected to study the best practical books, explaining the principles of the 
arts and employments practised in his class, and to be able to teach them to 
his scholars. After a certain probation, every foreman will be allowed a deputy, 
whom he will be required to instruct in the practical duties of his office. When 
the deputy is sufficiently instructed, the foreman of the class will be allowed to 
devote a larger portion of his time to study, with a view to his admission into 
the class of theological students. 

Conclusion. — In conclusion, the visitor desires to impress upon the minds of 
all the members of S. John's College, that it is the motive which sanctifies the 
the work ; and to urge them to carry into the most minute detail of their cus- 
tomary occupations, the one living principle of faith, without which no work 
of man can be good or acceptable in the sight of God ; and to endeavour ear- 
nestly to discharge every duty of life, as part of a vast system ordained by 
Christ himself, " from whom," St. Paul teaches us, " the whole body, fitly 
jointed together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love." Eph., ch. vii., v. 16. 

NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The following communication, addressed to the Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, will be read with interest. 

From the Rev. V. Shortland, August 11, 1845: — 

" I feel sure that Mrs. Caldwell's letter will excite much interest and sym- 
pathy in the all-important work of female education, and 1 am not without. hope 
that it will tend to increase the spirit of liberality among the ladies of our 
highly-favoured country, on behalf of their own sex, in this land of spiritual 
darkness. There is, I think, an universal conviction among all who have given 
any suitable attention to the subject, that the civilization and conversion of 
India materially depend, under God's blessing, on the extension and improve- 
ments of female education. 

Many additional girls' schools have recently been established, and the 
Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, deeply sympathizing in this work, have rendered the most liberal assis- 
tance ; but very much more might be done had we but funds to assist the wives 
of the reverend missionaries who are anxious to devote themselves to this work 
of faith. 

Were it possible to realize the immense difference between the native 
women who have been instructed in well conducted mission schools and those 
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who have fad no saeh advantage, eonld they bst be followed by our euantry- 
women into the retirement of their respective families, and beheld as wives and 
mothers introducing family worship, with neatness and cleanliness in their 
houses and children, as well as in their own persons ; and were it considered 
that these benefits are obtained for so trifling an outlay, that food and clothing 
cost no more here than, on the highest estimate, about two rupees eight annas, 
or 5*. a month for each child, or less than 6*., including education ; so that, 
for the comparatively small sum of £3 10*. per annum, a child may be sup- 
ported and trained up in useful and moral and spiritual knowledge ; and the 
seed may thus be sown for inestimable benefits (such as our oonntry women are 
themselves in the good providence of God enjoying) to the present and future 
generations — I cannot doubt that many would rejoice to consecrate a small 
portion of their substance or labour in such a cause, or dedicate to the Lord's 
service some, it may be, superfluous ornament, that the daughters of India may 
be enabled to participate in the blessings of civilization and of Christianity." 

Inclosed Letter from Mrs. Caldwell. 

" Tinnevelly, July Uth, 1845. 
" Dear sib, 

'* I am induced to send you a short account of the Edeyenkoody Female 
Boarding School, in the hope that some ladies, both in this country and in 
England, who are interested in the improvement of the degraded females of 
India, may be excited to take an interest in it. I feel assured that the school 
has only to be brought fully to their notice to receive an adequate measure of 
support. 

A little more than a year ago there were only four women to be found in 
this district who had learned to read, and these four were indebted to other 
missions for the education they had received. 

In consequence of their degraded condition the females of the district had 
no desire for improvement, nor had they any wish for the education of their 
children. They were not only extremely ignorant, but filthy in their habits, 
rude in their manners, and quarrelsome. 

If this was the state of the christian females, who, though long neglected, 
were in every respect superior to the heathens, it may be imagined how very 
low the heathen women were sunk.. 

Under these circumstances it was necessary not only to instruct the girls 
that were induced to attend school, but also, as far as possible, to remove (hem 
from the influence and example of their ignorant parents. 

With this object in view a boarding school was, established, and girls were 
selected for it from among the most promising scholars of the various day schools 
in the district. 

Only very young girls were chosen, because in very young children those 
evil habits and vices which are so common among the natives have not yet 
taken deep root, and are therefore more easily eradicated ; because also such 
children more easily acquire habits of cleanliness, industry, and obedience, 
and make more rapid advancement in knowledge. 

The parents of the children are members of the different congregations in 
the district ; and for this reason, when the girls grow up and leave the school, 
it is hoped that our influence over them will still continue. 

The number of girls received into the school, which was at the commence- 
ment twelve, has been gradually increased to eighteen. 

These are taught by a young man who was trained by Mr. Caldwell ; and 
a young woman who was educated in the school at Nagercoil has charge of 
them out of school hours. 

Most of the girls, considering the short time they have been in the school, 
have made very pleasing progress. When the school was commenced the 
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greater number had but recently learned their letters. Three could read easy 
lessons imperfectly. Now fouiteen of their number can read and write tolera- 
bly well. They have learnt an introductory catechism, and a doctrinal cate- 
chism, and are now learning a catechism of scripture history. They spend an 
hour with me daily in readiug, and in answering questions, and those of them 
that can read are taught three hours in the day to spin and to sew. They also 
go in rotation to the kitchen to assist in cooking their own food and to learn 
household duties. 

From what has been mentioned it will be seen that we do not seek great 
things for our girls. They receive a plain, useful, and scriptural education 
under our own eye ; and whatever defects there may be in the education they 
receive, the experience we have already had convinced us of the great superi- 
ority of the boarding school over the village day schools in which the children 
learn much more slowly, and in consequence of living entirely among their 
uneducated friends, continue almost as rude and wild as the children of the 
heathen. 

In giving the girls of the boarding school better advantages than the vil- 
lage girls enjoy, we are careful not to raise them above their natural station in 
life. Their food and clothing are of the simplest kind, similar to those which 
the respectable portion of the class to which they belong use. The only diffe- 
rence is, that their clothing is neat and clean, and their food also uniformly 
clean and wholesome. The girls are also habituated to do various kinds of 
work, which they would be obliged to do were they at home, and which it is 
desirable that they should know how to do. If work were not made a part of 
their education, their parents, who are hard-working, country people, would 
think, and with justice, that the school unfitted their daughters for their station 
in life. 

But whilst we are careful not to raise them above their worldly station, we 
are anxious to raise them as much as we can, not only in intelligence, but in 
christian piety. This is our most earnest desire, and we trust that the children 
providentially placed under our care, will, through the divine blessing, receive 
the truth they are taught in the love of it, and recommend it, after they have 
left the school, by their conduct and temper, to the females with whom they 
may have intercourse. 

But considering the number of females, under christian instruction in the 
district, about 1,400, including children, and the gradual increase of the dis- 
trict, the number of children at present in the female boarding school is dispro- 
portionably small. Instead of 18 there should be 50, or 30 at the very least. 
The allowance granted by the Christian Knowledge Society, 20 rupees per 
mensem, is insufficient to meet the present wants of the school ; and as the ex- 
pense will proportionally increase as the girls grow up, the income will in a 
short time fall far short of the expenditure. I am unwilling to ask more of a 
society which has already so many claims upon it, and I have not hitherto 
asked help of any one, as I wished to see the school in a satisfactory state be- 
fore I made any application. The sum of two pounds, or twenty rupees per 
annum, will entirely cover the expenses of the education of one girl ; and consi- 
dering the probable results of removing a girl from evil influences, and placing 
her where not only her temporal welfare, but also, and chiefly, her spiritual 
welfare will be sought, I feel assured some ladies will be found willing to come 
forward and lend their assistance towards the accomplishment of this object 

*' I am, &c. 

Eliza Caldwell." 
Tlie Rev. V. Shortland. 
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Vacant exhibitions at Oxford. — An 
election to three scholarships, now 
vacant in University College, will be 
holden on Friday, March 20th. Two, 
on the foundations of Mr. Browne and 
Mr. Heron, are open without any re- 
striction as to place of birth. One, on 
the foundation of Dr. Browne, is open to 
natives only of the county of York. 

The examination will commence on 
Tuesday morning, the 17th, and candi- 
dates are required to present in person, 
to the master, certificates of their bap- 
tism and place of birth, together with 
the usual testimonials of good conduct 
from their respective colleges or schools, 
on or before Monday, the 16th March. 

A fellowship is vacant in Magdalen 
College, on the foundation of Thomas 
Ingledew, which will be filled up on 
Tuesday, the 21st day of April next. 
It is open to any graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who is in holy orders, 
or whose age will admit of his being in 
priest's orders before the expiration of 
his probationary year, and who is a native 
of either the old diocese of York or the 
diocese of Durham. 

Gentlemen who wish to offer them- 
selves as candidates are desired to call 
on the president on or before Friday, the 
18th of April, and bring with them a 
copy of their baptismal register, letters 
testimonial from their college, or, if not 
resident, from three beneficed clergymen, 
and if in orders, their letters of orders. 

A clerkship in Wadbam College, now 
vacant, will be filled up on Thursday, the 
26th of March next. Persons desirous 
of becoming candidates are expected to 
communicate, by letter, with the warden 
at least a week previously, and all need- 
ful information will then be given con- 
cerning qualifications, examination, &c. 

Cambridge, Smith's Prizes. — These an- 
nual prizes of £25 each to two com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, the best pro- 
ficients in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, have been adjudged as follows : 

1 . Hensley (Senior Wrangler) — Trinity. 

2. Sandeman (bracketed Third Wrangler) 
— Queen's. 

Cambridge Voluntary Theological Exa- 
mination. — On Tuesday, the 13th of Oc- 



tober next, and the succeeding days, 
there will be an examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects : — The Greek Testament ; 
the first Seventy-four Sections of the 
Dialogue with Trypho, of Justin Martyr ; 
Ecclesiastical History ; the Articles of 
Religion, and the Liturgy of the Church 
of England ; which examination will be 
open to all students, who have at any 
time been admmitted ad respondendum 
qucestioni; or who can produce certifi- 
cates from the Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, or his deputy, of having performed 
the exercises required for the degree of 
bachelor of that faculty. The names of 
those students who shall pass this exami- 
nation, to the satisfaction of the exa- 
miners, will be published in alphabetical 
order, and registered in the usual man- 
ner. 

Immediately after this examination, 
there will be an examination in the last 
twenty -five chapters of the book of Ge- 
nesis, in Hebrew, for such students as, 
having undergone the former examina- 
tion, shall offer themselves for this : and 
the names of the persons who, having 
passed the former, shall pass this exami- 
nation to the satisfaction of the examiner, 
will be published also, and registered in 
the manner already described. Persons 
desirous of presenting themselves at 
these examinations, must signify their 
intention of so doing on or before the 
10th of October next, by a letter ad- 
dressed to each of the examiners, who 
are the Regius Professor of Divinity, the 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

York Diocesan Education Society.— 
At the last annual meeting of this So- 
ciety, Lord Morpeth was called upon 
to preside; and, in the course of his- 
opening address, the noble lord said,— - 
" With reference to this institution, the 
Diocesan Society, and the Training 
School, which is under its peculiar care, 
all that relates to it will be brought be- 
fore you in the report which will be 
shortly submitted to you. 1 believe I am 
correct in stating, that the York and 
Ripon Diocesan Training School has at- 
tracted the favourable attention of the 
Committee of the Privy Council, which 
is specially formed for superintending 
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grants by parliament for the promotion 
of education throughout the country. 
But whilst we feel satisfied that the in- 
stitution in this town has attracted that 
favourable attention, and whilst we are 
still more satisfied at the circumstance of 
its deserving it, yet it must be confessed 
that that institution is by no means equal 
as yet to the exigencies of the district, or 
commensurate with the size and impor- 
tance of the county, for the benefit of 
which it was instituted ; and I therefore 
hope that both all its former friends and 
patrons, and all its new friends and pa- 
trons, will be induced to persevere in, 
and enlarge upon, what they have al- 
ready done in its behalf." The noble 
lord then proceeded to argue in favour 
of three points, which he said he should 
like to see carried out — 1st, that there 
should be provided a sufficient number 
of well instructed men and women, and 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, for 
the educational wants of the district 
completed within the society's opera- 
tions ; 2ndly, that these might be pro- 
vided with comfortable salaries and 
maintenance, as may enable them to dis- 
charge their duties, comfortably with re- 
spect to themselves, and in such a mode 
as will insure them respect among their 
neighbours, who will look up to them as 
really performing duties which are held 
in honour and repute among their coun- 
trymen ; and, 3rdly, that some moderate 
provision might be made for these school- 
masters and schoolmistresses in their old 
age. 

The Rev. E. Churton read the report, 
-setting forth the progress of the society 
during the past year. It appeared that 
altogether the sum of £3,430 has been 
raised by donations, &c, to meet the 
£3,500 from her Majesty's Committee of 
Privy Council on Education, in behalf of 
the new training school ; and the erec- 
tion of the school has been commenced, 
and far advanced to completion, on a site 
of ground near the Lord Mayor's Walk. 
A second application having been made 
to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, they granted £1,050 in addition to 
their previous grant of £3,500, and the 
National Society for Education had also 
granted £500. The report next spoke 
approvingly of the proposition for the 
projected Yeoman School, and gave a 
satisfactory account of the state of the 
training school. The report concluded in 
the following words : — " if we believe, as 
a Christian patriot must believe, that the 



Church of England, keeping its middle 
course between Papal corruptions 
and the errors of Sectarianism, is the 
best and noblest of our country's insti- 
tutions, and one that has most faithfully 
kept ' the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints,' we shall not lightly esteem 
the labour of making the blessedness of 
her communion known to the genera- 
tion that is springing up around us. And 
viewing it in the subordinate, but not 
unimportant aspect, of a political ques- 
tion, we shall not be so slow to*acknow- 
ledge that unity of faith is the only trust- 
worthy bond of political union ; that the 
experiment of a state, without an esta- 
blished religion, is a novelty in Christen- 
dom, which foreign examples may well 
discourage us from imitating ; and that 
the wisest legislators, even in the new 
countries which have made roost claim 
to the promotion of political freedom, 
have found no advice to give to their 
fellow citizens more earnestly, than to 
imitate both the civil institutions and 
educational system of Great Britain." 

On the motion of Philip Saltmarshe, 
Esq., seconded by the Reverend Canon 
Harcourt, the report was adopted unani- 
mously. 

On the motion of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, seconded by the 
Hon. and Rev. Canon Erskine, it was re- 
solved —" That, in addition to the 
twenty-eight elected members of the 
board, there may be chosen twelve at 
every annual meeting, six from each 
diocese, who shall be elected out of those 
members of the society who are contri- 
butors to the Yeoman School, and that, 
by the boards appointed, the combined 
institutions shall be managed ; that the 
numbers so chosen for the next year be, — 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Feversham, Lord 
Wenlock, Richard fiethell, Esq., George 
Legard, Esq., and the Rev. J. D. Jeffer- 
son, for the York Diocese; and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Zetland, Lord 
Harewood, H. S. Thompson, Jun., Esq., 
W. Rutson, Esq., and Godfrey Went- 
worth, Esq., for the Ripon Diocese ; that 
a donation or subscription to the Yeoman 
School shall be equivalent to a donation 
or subscription to the general purposes 
of the society, in respect of its rendering 
gentlemen members of the society." 

The Rev. S. Gamlen proposed — •■ That 
the following gentlemen be elected mem- 
bers of the diocesan board in the place 
of those who retire, viz.: — The Rev. 
George Read, the Rev. W. Bulmer (re- 
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elected), W. £. Littledale, Esq., and 
David RusseU, Esq.; and the following 
members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment for the Training Schools — viz., the 
Rev. E. J. Randolph, the Rev. T. Maude, 
William Gray, Esq., and David Russell, 
Esq. ; seconded by the Rev. T. H. Croft, 
and adopted. 

Salisbury Diocesan Board of Education. 
The annual meeting was held at the board- 
room on Tuesday week, the meeting 
having been preceded by a quarterly 
meeting of the members of the board. 
The attendance was large, including the 
Lord Bishop in the chair, the Archdeacon 
of Sarum, the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Bouverie, the Hon. and Rev. C. A. 
Harris, the Revs. G. P. Lowther, J. 
Watts, R. Moore, W. Dansey, R. M. 
Chatfield, Moss King, J. Stafford, F. Dy- 
son, F. W. Fowle, Wm. Buller, J. F* 
Blandy, W. E. Hony, M. Cooper, E. 
Duke, jun , and the Rev. Precentor 
Hamilton (the Secretary). Hen. Dyke, 
of Woodford, was elected an exhibitioner 
at the training school at Winchester*; 
Elizabeth Nutley, of Burbage, and Fanny 
Kingston, of Great Bedwyn, were elect- 
ed exhibitioners at the training school at 
Salisbury. The board presented their 
report of the proceedings of the past 
year to the subscribers, which was una- 
nimously agreed to, and ordered to be 
printed for circulation. — It was mainly 
confined to the past and present state 
of the training school. One part of it 
gave rise to much interesting conversa- 
tion, — that part, namely, which referred 
to the subject of inspection. It appeared 
from the report that the bishop was 
about to take immediate steps for pro- 
viding the church schools in his lord- 
ship's diocese with the means of regular 
and periodical inspection. The bishop, 
at the close of the conversation, proposed 
that the board should communicate 
through their secretary to the decanal 
and district secretaries the sense which 
he, in common with them, felt of the 
trouble and pains they had taken to 
furnish the inspection committee with 
the information which the bishop had 
found so very valuable an assistance to 
him in coming to a decision upon this 
matter. The proposal was, of course, 
unanimously agreed to. 

Huntingdonshire, — Th£ Huntingdon- 
shire Board of Education has issued its 
report for the past year, by which it ap- 



pears that the society is progressing fa- 
vourably, and that it has been very in- 
strumental in aiding the establishment 
of schools in the county, nearly £1,000 
having been granted for this object to 
various places requiring assistance. 
During the past year, the school build- 
ings at Great Catworth have been finish- 
ed, and also those at Abbotsley, and both 
these schools have been opened with 
much prosperity. Stilton school build- 
ings and house are completed, and the 
substantial and ornamental buildings at 
St. Ives have been opened, at great cost, 
and the schools are in operation. A re- 
sidence for the schoolmistress has been 
erected at Woodhurst. 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. — The following members have 
been elected as the Committee of Gene- 
ral Literature and Education : — Very 
Rev. the Dean of Chichester, J. L. Adol- 
phus, Esq., Rev. John Allen, Thomas 
Bell, Esq., Rev. R. W. Browne, Rev. 
Thomas Dale, Rev. T. G. Hall, J. R. 
Hope, Esq., J. H. Markland, Esq , J. D. 
Powlea, Esq., Rev. W. Short, Dr. Thomas 
Watson. 

The Agricultural College at Cirences- 
ter. — At the annual meeting of the Far- 
ringdon Agricultural Society, Lord Rad- 
nor said, there were at the present time 
between thirty and forty pupils at the 
above college, pursuing the study of agri- 
culture in its scientific and practical 
bearings, and amongst that number 
there was only one son of an agricultural 
gentleman, the rest being the sons of 
shop-keepers and tradesmen from various 
parts of the country. He was himself a 
shareholder, and had the power of nomi- 
nating any young man who wished to 
belong to it ; the expense was not very 
considerable, and he should feel pleasure 
in recommending any of their sons, if 
they wished them to receive a good edu- 
cation in the science of agriculture. He 
would impress on them the importance 
of sending those sons whom they in- 
tended to bring up to agricultural pur- 
suits to this college. If they did not, 
young men from other parts of the 
country, not born of agricultural parents, 
would avail themselves of the privileges 
of that institution. They would be able 
to obtain an extensive knowledge of 
farming, and probably having money to 
embark in agricultural speculations, they 
would eventually become the cultivators 
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of the soil ; and what landlords could be 
blamed for letting their farms to young 
men of knowledge and science T 

Ireland. — Lord Primate Beresford has 
declared his intention of bestowing 
£1,000 on each of the three provincial 
colleges, towards the foundation of divi- 
nity schools for students of the estab- 
lished church. 

St. John's College, New Zealand. — 
It is already well known to the friends of 
the Bishop of New Zealand, that soon 
after his arrival in his diocese he com- 
menced a Collegiate Institution at the 
Waimate, near the Bay of Islands, for 
the training of candidates for holy orders, 
catechists, and schoolmasters, comprising 
also elementary schools for the children 
of natives and British settlers. This col- 
lege the bishop has repeatedly spoken of 
in his letters as " the key and pivot" of 
all his operations. Eight students of 
the college have already been admitted 
to deacon's orders, and stationed at va- 
rious places in the islands, where they 
will have under their inspection schools 
for the children of settlers and natives, 
the most promising of whom will in 
course of time be elected to the Bishop's 
Collegiate School, and ultimately pre- 
pared for those offices in the church for 
which they may seem best fitted by their 
capacities and acquirements. With re- 
spect to the most important part of the 
college system, the preparation for the 
ministry, it is evident that the circum- 
stances of an infant colony like New Zea- 
land render it indispensable that the 
bishop should have personal and intimate 
knowledge of each candidate he has for 
ordination, which can only be attained by 



their residence for a fixed period underthe 
bishop's eye at the Collegiate Institution. 

The college having been in operation 
for more than two years at the Waimate, 
where the buildings were all of wood, 
and of which the tenure was only tem- 
porary, the bishop has now found it ne- 
cessary to remove, and has obtained an 
excellent situation about four miles from 
Auckland, easily accessible both by land 
and water, which has been purchased 
with part of the legacy left by the Rev. 
T. Whytehead, as an endowment for the 
college, and he feels that the time has 
now arrived for making an endeavour to 
erect suitable collegiate buildings, which 
may at the same time secure to himself 
and all future bishops a settled episcopal 
residence, and give permanence to an 
institution which, it is hoped, may be 
hereafter the nursery of the ministry, 
and the centre of sound learning and 
religious education to the islands of New 
Zealand. 

The Bishop of New Zealand wishes, 
therefore, to invite the assistance of the 
members of the Church of England, and 
especially of his own friends, in an un- 
dertaking which he justly considers of 
such essential importance ; and he en- 
tertains a confident hope, that by their 
contributions he shall soon be enabled 
to erect, of solid and enduring mate- 
rials, the fabric of St. John's College, 
Bishop's Auckland, New Zealand. 

The bishop estimates that in conse- 
quence of the low prices of building ma- 
terials at present, he can erect collegiate 
buildings of stone for £5,000, including 
Theological College, Collegiate School, 
Native Teachers' (Adult) School, Native 
Boys' School, Infant School, (including; 
Orphan Asylum) Hospital. 
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Euclid's Elements of Geometry, with Explanatory Notes ; together with a Selec- 
tion of Geometrical Exercises from the Senate-house and College Examination Papers, 
&c. By Robert Potts, M.A. 8vo. pp. 383. (John W. Parker.) 

A Manual of Natural Philosophy : with Questions, and a Dictionary of Philoso- 
phical Terms. By John S. Comstock, M.D., and Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M. Oxford. 
12mo. pp. 477. (Adam Scott.) 

Sharpens London Magazine. Parts 3 to 5. (Skarpe.) 

A New Universal Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Embracing all the Terms used in Art, Science, and Literature. Parts I to 3. 
Royal 8vo. (Gilbert.) 

Church Sunday School Magazine, for January, 1846. 12mo. pp. 16. (Harrison, 
Leeds : Rivington, London.) 
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ON THE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

{READ AT A MEETING OF THE MASTERS IN THE LIVERPOOL COL- 
LEGIATE INSTITUTION, FEBRUARY 3rd, 1846.) 

[The following paper is divided into three parts ; — the first containing an historical 
sketch of the Committee of Council on Education ; the second, an abstract of the 
Minutes of the Committee down to the end of 1844 ; the third, some remarks on 
early confirmation, arising from a report contained in the Minutes.] 

PART I. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL OK 

EDUCATION. 

During Earl Grey's administration in 1833, the subject of National Edu- 
cation was brought prominently forward, and the duty of the state to 
educate the people was recognised and acted upon by a grant of £30,000 
for the purposes of education. This has since been yearly continued 
with occasional augmentations, and amounted last year to £75,000. 
It was divided into two sums, £20,000 being allotted to England and 
Wales, and £10,000 to Scotland. The distribution of this fund was 
entrusted to the lords of the Treasury, who called in the assistance of 
the National Society, and of the British and Foreign School Society, 
through which channels alone grants were at first made. 

The rule upon which their lordships acted, in the first instance, was 
to grant half the sum necessary for completing the school room, though 
the expense in many instances amounted to not less than 405. or 50*. 
for each child. They afterwards, however, limited th^F bounty to 10*. 
for each child, who was accommodated with six square feet on the floor 
of the school. By this means, the relative proportion of the grant al- 
lotted to the two societies became an index of the number of children 
educated under these respective systems, rather than of the wealth of 
their supporters. The maintenance of the school after its erection, was 
left entirely to its promoters, government not thinking it desirable to 
contribute to an endowment, the effect of which might have been to relax 
the energy of the masters, and of the original supporters of the school. 

The stimulus afforded by this assistance and the discussions which 
took place about that period, was such, that the number of national 
schools amounted to 6,800 in 1838, whilst it had been only 4,600 in 
1832, six years previously; the number having increased nearly one- 
half during this time. 

I have not been able to obtain the reports of the British and Foreign 
School Society, but from those I have seen, it does not appear that it 
exhibited a corresponding energy. On the contrary, the advocates of 
liberalism were surprised to find the proportion of applications from the 
two societies, and the amounts contributed by the friends of each re- 
spectively. I have only made an accurate average of the applications 
during 1840 and 1841 ; but I think that other years would furnish 
similar results, as far as can be judged of by cursorily examining the re- 
ports since that time. 

VOL. IV. APRIL, 1846. h 
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Daring the yean above mentioned, 267 national and church schools 
applied for grants from the educational fond, whilst only 21 British and 
Foreign, and 27 Scotch and other dissenting schools, or 48 schools 
altogether, not connected with the Church, applied for aid. There 
were, therefore, nearly six times as many applications from the Church 
on behalf of the poor, as from all other bodies together. The amount 
subscribed by the promoters of the national and church schools to meet 
the parliamentary aid, is also very disproportioned to that from other 
bodies. They contributed £51,000 towards the accommodation of 
55,000 children, whilst the other schools only contributed £7,300 to- 
wards the accommodation of 11,000 children, or one-seventh of this 
amount. We find, however, that the grants made respectively were in 
favour of the liberal schools ; for whilst the church schools received 
£22,000, or two-fifths of their contributions, the others received £6,000, 
or six-sevenths of theirs. 

In April, 1839, the distribution of the educational fund was transfer- 
red from the lords of the Treasury to a Committee of Council, appointed 
by her Majesty to superintend matters relating to public education, and 
some important changes, in the manner of granting assistance, were 
made by that body. Whilst the grant was in the hands of the Treasury, 
they had distributed the money as before mentioned, through the Na- 
tional and British and Foreign School Societies alone ; but the Com- 
mittee of Council decided upon examining every case for themselves and 
making grants without the agency of the two societies. They also in- 
troduced a principle which excited great discussion, and was at first ve- 
hemently opposed by both clergy and laity, but which was at length so 
modified as to meet with aquiescence, if not approbation, from all par- 
ties. This was, rae right of inspection of all schools assisted by the 
public money. The lords of the Treasury had not previously made this 
imperative, but had received such reports as they required through the 
two societies, each inspecting its own schools. 

The first proposal relative to the appointment of inspector, was that 
he should be simply a government officer, and it appeared from the way 
in which the proposition was worded, that he was intended to exercise 
a control over the schools so assisted, instead of being merely an exa- 
miner. As, however, it was anticipated that objection would be made 
to inspection by such an officer, and so appointed, the committee an- 
nounced that they had applied to the Bishop of Chichester to nominate 
a suitable person, and expressed their intention of adopting his nominee. 
They also stated, that the inspector was not to take cognizance in any 
way of the religious education in the schools, but was to examine and 
report upon the secular instruction alone. 

Against this plan, however, the National Society made an energetic 
protest, which was most efficiently supported by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and it was ultimately decided by an Order in Council, dated 
August 10, 1840, that the inspectors of schools were to be nominated 
by the archbishops, for the schools in their respective provinces, and 
were to be appointed on such nomination : and if at any time the 
archbishop withdrew his sanction from the continuance of an inspector, 
even after having previously approved of him, he was to be immediately 
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removed from his office, and another appointed in a similar manner. 
The government inspector is therefore now in reality an inspector ap- 
pointed by the highest church authority, and there does not appear to 
be any objection which can be raised on principle against him. 

So strong, however, was the feeling against inspection as at first pro- 
posed, that of 204 applicants to whom grants had been promised before 
this condition was received, 169 declined receiving it, when informed, 
before it was paid, that the right of inspection would be insisted upon ; 
and of those who did accept it, many pleaded " that their poverty and 
not their will consented." 

The inspector of Scotch schools is not included in this arrangement ; 
but the Committee of Council announced to the General Assembly, that 
they should not appoint any inspector without previously submitting his 
name for approbation, and if he was objected to, they would make an- 
other appointment. This, however, was not followed by an Order in 
Council, and the regulation is therefore liable to be altered. 

The duties of the inspector are very clearly defined, and are so un- 
objectionable as to have met with general approbation. They are as 
•follows : — 

He is to visit all schools assisted by public money, in order to ex- 
amine the state of the school house, and master's house, and to examine 
the children in every department of instruction conveyed to them. 
But the directions of the council are most explicit and frequently re- 
peated, that he is not on any account to interfere with the manage- 
ment, discipline, or instruction of a school, and, unless it is asked for, 
he is not to give any advice. His only authority, in fact, is to examine 
the actual state of things, without comment or control. As, however, 
he can scarcely fail to observe many things which may be improvements, 
or which may admit of improvement, he is, when asked to do so, to 
give his advice, and to communicate the result of experience elsewhere, 
and to mention such matters as an extensive observation of schools and 
methods of instruction generally may have proved to be worthy of 
adoption. He is in every case to inform the clergyman, school-master, 
or chief promoters of a school of his intended visit, and he is to send a 
report of his observations to the bishop of the diocese, the archbishop 
of the province, and to the committee of council. 

It was anticipated, and the anticipation has proved correct, that some 
schools which had not been assisted by public money might wish for a 
visit, in order to profit by his experience and advice, and he is therefore 
desired to comply with any request to this effect, when he can do so 
during any of his official visits in the neighbourhood. He is also, when 
required by the council, to visit particular districts of the country, and 
report upon the general state of instruction and information in them. 

In making his inspections, the council desire him especially to 
notice the moral training and behaviour of the children, and in the case 
of females, the extent to which their industrial education is carried. 
In national and other church schools he is also to enquire particularly 
into the nature and extent of the religious instruction, as " their lord- 
ships are strongly of opinion that no plan of instruction ought to be 
encouraged, in which the intellectual education is not made subordinate 

h 2 
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to the regulation of the thoughts and habits of the children by the doc- 
trines and precepts of revealed religion.* 

Soon after their appointments, the Committee of Council was desir- 
ous of establishing and supporting a normal or training school, which 
should be entirely under the control of government, and unconnected 
with any voluntary society ; but it was reluctantly obliged to relin- 
guish this design, owing to the difference of opinion as to the nature 
and extent of the religious instruction to be conveyed. In 1835, the 
sum of £10,000 had been voted by parliament for establishing model 
schools ; but it was not until June, 1839, four years afterwards, that 
any appropriation of this fund was definitely proposed. The com- 
mittee then recommended, that it should be equally divided between the 
National and British and Foreign School Societies ; but it accompanied 
this proposal with the demand of inspection, which was not at that time 
upon the footing on which it has since been placed ; and the National 
Society, after a long but unsuccessful correspondence, in hopes of 
getting this altered, ultimately declined receiving its portion. When, 
however, the appointment of inspectors became subject to the approba- 
tion of the archbishops, the society agreed to accept the above sum, 
which was expended upon St. Mark's Training College, Chelsea. 

Since this time, another training school has been established at Bat* 
tersea, by the aid of a grant from the Educational Committee, and is like- 
wise under its inspection, 

The principle laid down by the committee in making their grants, is 
that of proportioning their aid in general to the sums raised by local 
efforts ; but they reserve the power of making exceptions in special 
cases, where the promoters of the school are so poor as to be unable to 
raise a sufficient sum. They prefer that applications should come from 
schools in connection with the two societies ; but do not limit their 
grants to such schools, if good reason is shown for their being inde- 
pendent of them. The committee professes to assist only in defraying 
the first expense of building the school ; but it will make grants for the 
support of the school or master in certain cases, in which such assist- 
ance is likely to be required but for a short time. The case specified 
by themselves is that of the death of the principal patron or supporter 
of a school, which occasions a temporary failure in its funds. 

The committee grants in general 10s. for each child, and requires 
that six square feet shall be provided for each on the floor. It is also 
very stringent in its scrutiny of the deeds of conveyance, which must 
all be submitted to its legal adviser ; and the plans, as to ventilation, 
strength, and general goodness of materials and construction, must also 
be approved by its architect, though it does not impose any laws about 
the style or appearance of the building. It requires all the accounts to 
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• There is an apparent inconsistency between these directions and those mentioned 
above, relating to religious inspection. When it was proposed that the inspector 
should be appointed by the sole authority of the Committee of Council, he was to 
abstain from examining on religion ; but as soon as the approbation of the arch- 
bishop was necessary for his appointment, the case was so much altered, that he 
was desired to inquire into the religious instruction, as well as the other subjects con- 
nected with the schools. 
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be submitted to its audit, and does not pay the money until proof is given 
of the whole sum raised by local contributions having been expended. 
If it thinks proper, it sends down one of the inspectors previous to de- 
ciding upon making a grant. 

The functions, therefore, of the Committee of Council for Education, 
are to consider the claims for assistance, and to disburse the money 
yearly granted for purposes of education; and also to see that the 
money is properly applied, according to the intention with which it is 
granted, which is chiefly that of erecting schools and building masters' 
houses ; and it collects information as to state of education, both gene- 
rally and in particular instances, and conveys information and advice 
through the inspectors, if desired ; but has no authority to interfere in 
any way with the mode of conducting any school, however strongly it 
may disapprove of it. 

The only class of charitable schools to which it gives no support, is 
Sunday schools, as their lordships do not consider themselves justified 
in appropriating any part of the grant, whilst so small as it is at pre- 
sent, to any schools in which instruction is not given during the week, 
as well as on sunday. 

J. Birkbeck Nbvin8, M.B., Lond., 
Lecturer on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in this Institution. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



HOW FAR SHOULD EDUCATION BE CARRIED ? 

Sir, — The paper in your January number answers the question — " How 
far should the education of the poor be carried ?" in the following 
terms : — " The only limits, on Christian principles, for those who have 
undertaken the great and holy task of providing education for the poor, 
is the extent of means at their disposal," (for communicating know- 
ledge having a tendency to explain or illustrate the language of holy 
scripture.) 

Now I do most heartily concur in this view ; but the writer of the 
article supplies a strong reason why the proposition should be carefully 
guarded against misconstruction : viz., because of the diversity of opi- 
nion which exists as to the detail of the question among those who 
agree upon the broad idea of basing education upon the Bible. I there- 
fore propose to take a sort of special pleader's objection to the paper ; 
not because I think it fair, but in order that I may be enabled, at the 
same time, to furnish a notion of the manner in which the proposition 
may be supported. It is quite evident to my mind, that the writer is 
one whose heart is in the good cause which he advocates ; but, notwith- 
standing the fulness of illustration, and the very creditable care be- 
stowed upon the elucidation of the subject, it does appear to me, that 
at last there is room for construing the point asserted, as amounting 
only to the principle of teaching history, geography, and other matters 
concurrently with the holy scriptures, without any necessary provision 
for the adaptation of such teaching to the particular character and cir- 
cumstances of each young member of the church taught. It is true. 
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he insists that religion " claims as her own all the faculties and powers 
of mind and body ;" but is it to be expected (humanly speaking), that 
an understanding of scriptural history, geography, &c, will lead to their 
entire surrender ? It may, or it may not be so, according to the direc- 
tion which such instruction receives from the character of the individual 
taught ; evidently, therefore, the formation of the character must, to a 
certain extent at least, precede this teaching ; and I propose simply to 
show, that the proposition in question is a sound one, provided it be 
understood in reference to the superstructure of education, the founda- 
tion having been laid in the manner provided by the Church, in obedi- 
ence to our Lord's command. 

The command was, " Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;" 
and in the judgment of the church, baptism is to exercised on infants, 
because'of our Lord's words, " Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God." Thus the 
child born originally in sin is in baptism born again, " regenerated and 
grafted into the body of Christ's church." He is " called to a state of 
salvation through Jesus Christ our Saviour ;" and will receive eternal 
life and blessedness in the world to come, unless between his baptism 
and death he forfeit his privilege ; but he cannot do this without turn- 
ing his baptismal blessing into a curse, and salvation by grace into me- 
rited perdition. The prayer of the church, therefore is, that " he may 
lead the rest of his life according to this beginning" (in baptism) ; the 
ground of confidence in the use of christian education being, that if 
rightly conducted, it is sure to be effectual as a means to this end. 
" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." 

Thus the whole idea of education is to preserve the child in the way 
of obedience to God's grace, that being sufficient to protect him against 
sin, the world, and the devil, and to make him holy enough to be ad- 
mitted into heaven. We have not, however, any warrant for believing 
that he will be thereby kept from sinning in such a manner as in any 
degree to supersede his free-will ; and therefore it is necessary to em- 
ploy as much diligence in the inculcation of what is right, according to 
the standard of holy scripture interpreted by the Church, as though all 
depended upon it. Here, then, the proposition alluded to comes in, 
and it will be seen that it is incomplete, unless it be restricted to the 
after part of education. 

Now we have the authority of our Lord himself for placing faith and 
obedience before knowledge in the order of time ; indeed, they are the 
means of leading to a further supply of sound knowledge. Jesus said, 
" My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God ;" that is, 
doing according to what it has been given him to know, is the way to 
obtain a further gift of sound knowledge ; hence it will appear, that the 
disposition to use aright is the right preparation for the gift. The 
effort of the teacher, then, must be to lead out (by reference to the prin- 
ciple contained in the word of God), the powers of faith and obedience 
which have been given by God to the child, and afterwards to adapt the 
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communication of what may be called the knowledge or science of God's 
word to the so far previously formed character. 

Our Saviour's mode of adapting his teaching to the character of those 
be taught, especially the marked difference which he made between his 
disciples and the multitude ; also the necessity which he inculcated of 
the disciples giving up inquiries respecting greatness in the kingdom of 
heaven, showing them that true greatness consisted in humble depen- 
dence, as little children, upon his leading ; indeed, resting their very 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven upon their being converted and 
becoming as little children : — all this shows us, I think, that we are to 
observe great care in conducting education, lest we interfere with that 
simplicity of faith, and child-like docility of character, which is the gift 
of God. 

These remarks are not, however, to be understood as implying, that 
any portion of the word of God is to be kept back from those who are 
prepared to use it aright : the position is, that as we are all, through 
life, receiving our education for eternity, the spiritual powers given to 
us in baptism, are to be brought into exercise, by the application to our 
minds of the word of God in a manner suited to the degree of prepara- 
tion which our hearts and minds have previously undergone by the 
sanctifying influences of God the Holy Ghost, so that grace received and 
acted upon may guide knowledge. 

To return, then, to the proposition under consideration : it would 
seem that there is no limit, on christian principles, to the amount of scrip- 
tural instruction to be imparted, nor to that of any collateral knowledge 
having a tendency to illustrate or explain the language of holy scrip- 
ture ; but then the manner of its inculcation must be adapted to the 
great end of developing those powers which are the evidence of spiritual 
life ; and this result is likely to be departed from rather than attained 
by any course of instruction in knowledge which is in advance of the 
work of God the Holy Ghost on the heart. 

I will only say further, that I by no means intend to imply, that 
your correspondent said any thing in opposition to this view ; and the 
foregoing remarks are offered simply as a guard against mis-construc- 
tion, the matter treated by him being a subject of vital importance. 

Your obedient servant, 

Upper Clapton, William Spbnce, 

March 14, 1846. 



ON MONITORS AND THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

Sir, — I rejoice to see, that in the two last numbers of your Journal, 
you have taken up the cause of the monitors in our national schools, 
against whom, and the system which admits the employment of them, 
an attack has been lately made in various periodical publications. For- 
merly it was admitted' as an undoubted fact, that Dr. Bell had made a 
great discovery in the art of teaching large masses of children, though 
superintended by one master only ; but now, as the pretended physi* 
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cian in Moliere observes with regard to old established truths in ana- 
tomy, " nous avons change tout cela ;" and it suddenly strikes every 
dilettante in education, that nothing can be more pernicious to both the 
teacher and the taught, than that the age of the two should differ by 
not more than two or three years. 

But is not this opposition of opinion upon a subject so important, 
to be traced to two opposite mistakes, both in those who now advocate, 
and in those who impugn the monitorial system ? the first expecting 
too much from it, whilst often neglecting the means for making moni- 
tors even as efficient as they might be ; the others, not perceiving the 
reason why monitors were originally employed, and therefore, being 
unable to make allowances for unavoidable deficiencies, and still more 
to turn to account advantages which the peculiar circumstances of 
youth, and its sympathies and aptness to receive and impart any in- 
struction given, place in our hands. Whilst I acknowledge, then, the 
truth and justice of many of the remarks quoted from Mr. Gibson in the 
66th page (March number) of the Journal, I am decidedly of opi- 
nion after some observation both at home and abroad, that on the 
whole, good adult teachers are much to be preferred to boy or girl mo- 
nitors, however well instructed and disciplined, — still, Sir, whilst the 
wealthy landowners in this country are content to give their annual sove- 
reign for the education of all the poor in their parish, though at the same 
time expending, without a murmur, three or four hundred a-year on their 
sons at Eton or Harrow, it is not what is absolutely the best system, but 
that which is the best possible, which we must be satisfied to attain. 
You well know, that the clergy in most villages consider themselves 
fortunate if, in every twelvemonth, by sermons, and subscriptions, and 
public and private appeals, they can raise £60 to £70 for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor ; and hence the question, how far, 
with such a sum (often not more than 5*. each), we can best instruct 
two or three hundred immortal souls ? 

Now necessity in this case, as in most others, has been the mother of 
invention, and though doubtless the first thoughts of Drs. Bell and Lan- 
caster have been improved upon by those who have followed in their 
steps, a considerable debt of gratitude is, I conceive, due to those bene- 
volent individuals for having devised and carried into practice a system 
by which the moral and intellectual faculties of the humbler classes 
might be developed, at comparatively small expense to themselves and 
others. 

Were I to conclude my letter with these observations, you might 
say, Sir, that 1, too, was one of those who content themselves with the 
easy task of pointing out defects and laying down truisms, without 
suggesting any thing practical, which your readers could either adopt 
or object to ; and I venture, therefore, with your permission, to occupy 
another page in your journal with a plan by which, I believe, with such 
means as are attainable in most villages, what must ever be wanting in 
the monitorial system may be supplied ; whilst at the same time more 
than usual advantage may be taken of the mechanical aptness in child- 
ren usually to give and receive certain kinds of knowledge, — a circum- 
stance which, even the greatest opponents of Dr. Bell will scarcely be 
so presumptuous as to deny. 
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1 . Conceiving it all but impossible that the matured judgment and 
devotional feelings required duly to impress religious truths on a child's 
mind, can be found in youthful monitors, I hold that all direct in- 
struction on such subjects should, as far as possible, be retained in the 
hands of the clergyman of the parish, or should he be unavoidably ab- 
sent, in those of the master or mistress of the school. Should there be 
a gallery provided capable of receiving half the number of scholars pre- 
sent, these might probably be pretty equally divided into an upper and 
lower class for religious instruction ; and then a lesson of half an hour's 
duration every day, given to each department, might be rendered, I con- 
ceive, more or less profitable to all. Five or six hours in the week 
would thus be the extent of the demand on the parish priest's time for 
such a purpose ; and surely this is not too much to expect, in the most 
populous place, from the curate or incumbent of it. Even numerically 
speaking, the children at a good national school are a large portion of 
his flock ; and if to them a certain proportion of his time is due, where 
could that, whatever it might be, be applied on week days more syste- 
matically, more economically, or with greater prospect of success, than 
in the school room itself? 

2. As it is by no means uncommon to find in every school a certain 
number of children capable of receiving and imparting secular knowledge 
on scientific, that is on sound, principles (the chief difficulty being to 
retain them at school till they thoroughly acquire such knowledge, 
and again after they have acquired it), a plan which is sure to be success- 
ful by inducing parents to leave such children longer under instruction, 
is to remunerate these assistant teachers for their services, according to 
their age and usefulness ; and I need scarcely add in the selection of 
such monitors, humility and a gentle firmness of character, perseverance 
and good temper are not less to be considered than quickness of intelli- 
gence, or great abilities. 

3. I would observe, too, that besides paying these children for their 
assistance in the school, we should take care that they do not lose 
ground whilst enabling others to advance : and yet this will certainly 
be the case if, at their tender age, they do not continue to have instruc- 
tion from the master. Here, however, that peculiar aptitude in the 
young to receive and impart certain kinds of knowledge, as it were me- 
chanically, I mean without any great effort of mind either in the 
teacher or the taught, happily comes to our aid ; for taking advantage of 
it to place for a whole hour drafts or small classes of the junior children 
under the first and second class, as sub- monitors, that they may be ex- 
ercised in reading, spelling, and the common arithmetical tables, we 
may during that time give a lesson to the monitors either in a room ad- 
joining, or even in the school itself. 

4. Again, as the powers of attention may be supposed to increase 
with the age and intelligence of the children, and as the parents of the 
sub-monitors might complain of their being thus withdrawn during 
school hours from direct instruction, I would assemble the monitors and 
the two senior classes half-an-hour before the rest of the school met 
(say, at half past eight), and would also keep them back for half-an-hour 
after the younger children were dismissed (or till half past twelve), for 
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that the time they were employed in teaching others might be more 
than made up to them, and no material interruption would be allowed 
in the studies of any children who were under the master's care. 

5. A word or two 1 will add on the subject of punishment. — To be 
called upon to inflict it would, all will acknowledge, be highly injuri- 
ous to children so young and- inexperienced as monitors must neces- 
sarily be : But where is the difficatly? Why should such an exer- 
cise of authority be demanded from any boy or girl ? It would be, I 
•onceive, much better for all parties, if nothing of the kind, no not even 
so much as a harsh word, were permitted between the monitor and 
his pupils ; for directly a scholar is checked by his young teacher for 
any fault, should he refuse, or neglect to rectify it, the circumstance 
can be immediately reported to the master, who alone ought to have 
authority to punish. 

6. I should perhaps have been tempted to extend these remarks for 
the purpose of pointing out more particularly the benefits to be derived 
by the children themselves from the alternate change in their relative 
position in the school, by showing how, under the eye of a judicious 
master or mistress, they may thereby become fitted for stations of trust 
and responsibility, — whether they have to exercise authority over 
others, or to give prompt obedience and due respect to the persona 
placed over them ; but these and other circumstances in the monitorial 
system which tend to develop and improve the different christian graces 
and mental faculties have been so ably described and dwelt upon in the 
last number of your Journal, that I will content myself with expressing 
the hope, that what I have said on the present occasion may serve in 
some measure to solve the difficult problem lately proposed by your cor- 
respondent, viz., how to employ monitors with advantage to themselves 
and others ; and at the same time to make good those points in which 
the system which advocates the use of them, necessarily and confessedly 
falls short. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant and constant reader, 

T. L. W. 



ON PROVIDING INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR 
YOUTHS IN POOR PARISHES. 

Sib, — I shall be very glad if, through the medium of your Journal, I 
can obtain any information or guidance in a matter which has of late 
occupied my thoughts. There are in the parish, in which I am at pre- 
sent engaged (as I suppose there are also in many other poor parishes), 
a number of youths, of about sixteen years of age perhaps, who have 
during a considerable part of the year no employment, and who, in con- 
sequence, spend a great portion of their time in pitch-and-toss, and 
other worthy games, and who cannot be expected, in the ordinary course 
of things, to come to a very virtuous and industrious manhood. Now, 
has anything been done to meet the evil which I have mentioned ? and 
if not, might it not be possible to devise a remedy ? 
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It has appeared to me, that it would be practicable to establish in our 
towns industrial schools, in which employment might be found for boys 
who were unable to obtain it elsewhere. The leading features of such 
■an institution would probably be such as these : — 

1. The boys admitted to it would be taught some trade, or would be 
employed in manual labour, according as circumstances permitted, and 
the greater part of their time would be thus employed. 

2. A portion of each day would, however, be devoted to religious 
instruction, and in cases of previous neglect, to elementary studies, as 
reading and writing. 

3. The institution would be made as nearly self-supporting as prac- 
ticable, by the profits of the labour of the members. 

4. Wages would have to be assigned to the boys, or perhaps wages 
migfebe given in the form of food. But care would be required, lest 
the industrial school should be preferred to ordinary employment ; the 
allowance, therefore, to those attending should be as small as possible. 

These heads, which I have set down, are of course the mere outlines 
of a plan, but they are sufficient to convey a notion of what seems to 
me a desirable mode of doing much good, and I shall feel much obliged if 
any of your correspondents will make your pages the medium of conveying 
advice on the subject. That the subject is one which ought not to be 
overlooked, I am very well convinced ; thirty or forty idle youths of the 
kind to which I refer, will do incalculable mischief, both actively and 
by example, in a parish ; and yet what reply can we make when they 
tell us that they have no occupation, and are willing to work ? And it 
seems to me, that the remedy of the evil would be a matter of no very 
enormous expense ; because that, by proper management, an industrial 
institution might, after its establishment; be made in a great measure 
self-supporting. 

I am told that something of the kind has been done in Scotland, 
though not in England. I fear that in this and in kindred things we 
must take shame for being behind our northern brethren. I remember 
visiting, some years ago, with great pleasure, the institution at Glas- 
gow for the reformation of juvenile offenders, of which I fear there is 
with us in England at present no copy. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

March 18, 1846. H. G. 



ON INTUITIVE ARITHMETIC, AND THE USE OF THE 

BALL-FRAME.* 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



1. The nature of numbers, their formation, principal properties, and 
most necessary combinations, may be more readily made obvious to the 



* Those of our readers who have ever attempted to teach very young children the 
elements of arithmetic, will appreciate the skill and kindness of Mr. Curie, in draw- 
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capacities of very young children, by means of the ball-frame, and the 
occasional employment of a few simple figures or diagrams, than by 
any other method with which we are acquainted ; and it will be per- 
ceived that, from the clear comprehension of what the little pupil sees 
with his own eyes, and executes with his own hand, the transition 
to the verbal description of it is natural and easy. 

To enable a child to do this with satisfaction to himself and others, 
it is, however, essential that he should be taught to express his concep- 
tions and convictions in language that shall be at the same time simple 
and exact ; for, until this be effected in some way or other, his mind 
will be, as to most points, in a confused state, and at any rate all 
rapid improvement will be out of the question. 

In the following observations, which we have drawn up at a friend's 
request, it will be perceived that the endeavour is made to applffchis 
principle to practice ; and it is believed, that the few questions asked, 
although easy of solution by any one the least versed in the rudiments 
of arithmetic, are yet so framed as to exercise the sagacity of the 
scholar, and, whilst they inform the judgment, to satisfy that curi- 
osity which it was intended they should awaken. 

2. In almost all the systems of intuitive arithmetic which have been 
at different times recommended, it has been customary to discard, 
as inconsistent and incompatible, those other means of illustration or 
explanation, which the pen, or pencil, or chalk might afford; but it 
seems scarcely possible, by any one system, when thus exclusively 
adopted, that every requisition can be satisfied. Besides, variety pos- 
sesses in itself a charm for children ; and although it at first sounds 
paradoxical, it is in a change from one subject to another that the 
mind finds repose; and hence it is, that the powers of attention, 
which could not be retained for any length of time in one and the 
same direction, will often obtain renewed energy when diverted into 
another. 

It is for these reasons among others, that in the instruction of very 
young children, we should exercise our judgment in combining bodily 
with mental activity ; and with this object in view, should occasionally 
assist the memory with written figures and diagrams, whereby the pupil 
might be invited to point out, or draw with his own hands, the illustra- 
tions which are considered desirable. For it will be found that in arith- 
metic the written language is not more difficult of acquirement by a 
child than that which is spoken, and that the mutual benefit they afford 
will materially increase the powers of comprehension. 



ing up a complete treatise on the proper use of the ball-frame. Such a work has 
been long wanted in infant and national schools in this country, where the Russian 
ball-frame, a modification and improvement of the common ball-frame, is compara- 
tively unknown. We shall have great satisfaction in a future number, in making 
school teachers acquainted with the use of this simple, elegant, but most serviceable 
instrument. It will, perhaps, be recollected, that we gave a brief description and ex- 
planation of it in our last year's volume, p. 131. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON NUMERATION AND THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 

ARITHMETIC. 

A. — To Count from 1 to 10. 

3. As the most simple and direct mode, we would in the first in- 
stance employ the common hall-frame with horizontal wires. Of these 
there should he ten, and upon each of them ten moveable halls or heads 
should he strung, which, when close 
together, should occupy one half the 
length of the wire. The whole should 
he fixed in a square frame, of which 
the sides are prolonged till they termi- 
nate in two feet, upon which the appa- 
ratus stands in a vertical position. 

Although, as regards the counting on 
the hall-frame, all of the balls or beads 
representing the same value, there 
ought, properly speaking, to be no- 
thing which might suggest the notion of 
dissimilarity ; yet, whether it be for the 
appearance sake, or in order to teach 
the nature of colours, it has been usual 
that each wire should have the balls upon it of a different colour from 
the rest. In practice, too, this is not found to give rise to any confu- 
sion of ideas, as the pupils soon learn to abstract the notion of quan- 
tity, and to attend to that alone. We may take, then, the seven pris- 
matic colours, with all their different shades, and beginning from the 
upper wire, tinge the rows of balls successively, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet, observing that the depth of colour upon each 
row should gradually decrease from the left ball towards the right. 
The three lower wires might have their balls painted in three rows, 
white, and grey, and black. 

4. For the first lesson : — All the balls being placed on the left side of 
the rrWe (as shown in the figure), the teacher should slide one ball on 
the upper wire from the left to the right side, saying at the same time 
one ; two balls on the 2nd wire, saying two ; three balls on the 3rd wire, 
saying three ; and in like manner, until ten. He will allow the whole 
to stand in its present position, whilst the pupil is called upon to give 
their respective names to the series of numbers which he sees thus placed 
before him. At this time the right side of the frame will represent — 

o = one, or one unit. 
oo = two, or two units, 
o o o = three, or three units. 
oooo= four, or four units. 
00000 = five, or five units. 
000000 = six, or six units. 
0000000 = seven, or seven units. 
00000000 = eight, or eight units. 
00000000 = nine, or nine units. 



o 
o o 



0000000 = ten, or ten units. 
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The next step is the convene of the first, and might he termed un- 
reckoning (d6-compter), and then we have successively — 

oooooooooo ten, or ten units, 
ooooooooo nine, or nine units, 
oooooooo eight, or eight units, 
o o o o o o o seven, or seven units, 
o o o o o o six, or six units, 
o o o o o five, or five units, 
o o o o four, or four units, 
ooo three, or three units, 
o o two, or two units, 
o one, or one unit. 

In order to ascertain whether or not the pupil attaches the idea of 
number to words, which perhaps he has already learned to repeat ac- 
cording to a certain series, the teacher should point out the different 
numbers, without adhering to the order in which they stand ; as, for 
instance, five, three, six, nine, two, &c. And, again sliding back the 
balls to the left side of the frame, he should once more place the num- 
bers from 1 to 10 on the right side, but without observing the regular 
order. Subsequently, replacing the balls on the left side, the teacher 
should call upon the pupils to place out the numbers of which he gives 
the names. 

5. The pupils should in the next place be called upon to reckon with- 
out the aid of the ball-frame, and then to unreckon (d£-compter) ; and 
such questions as the following may be put to them :— 

How many fingers on one hand ? 

How many on both hands ? 

How many forms in the class ? 

How many windows in the room? 

How many panes in the windows ? 

How many persons are now sitting on this bench ? 

How old are you ? 

How many paces from one end of the room to the other ? &c, &c. 

6. The teacher should then point out the nine numerical characters, 
and teach the pupils to trace them on a black board or slate. He writes 
down, therefore, before the whole class, (placing at the same time the 
corresponding number of balls on the right side of the frame) : — 

o called one, and represented by 1 

o o „ two, „ ,, 2 

ooo „ three, „ „ 3 

o o o o „ four, „ „ 4 

o o o o o „ five, ,, „ 5 

o o o o o o „ six, „ „ 6 

ooooooo „ seven, „ ,. 7 

oooooooo „ eight, „ ,, 8 

ooooooooo „ nine, „ „ 9 

All the words on the black board should then be effaced, the figures 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c. being alone preserved intact, and the pupils should be 
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desired to name diem, first in their proper order, then in an inverse or- 
der, and afterwards without any reference to their written arrange* 
ment. As a conclusion to this the first lesson, the pupils should each 
in turn be placed before the black board, and told themselves to trace 
these nine figures. .They may do this according to the series, then con- 
versely, and then in any way the teacher may direct. Slates and slate- 
pencils should then be given to the whole class, which should repeat 
simultaneously, at the dictation of the teacher, what had been done by 
each child separately on the black board. 

B.—To Count by Tens. 

7. The pupils will now be aware, that there are ten balls to each 
wire, and that ten balls form a new species of unit, or one ten. 

They should, in the next place, be told to reckon how many wires 
there are, that is, how many times ten ; and they may then be taught 
to name the several collections of tens in the same manner as they were 
taught in the case of simple units. These collections being pointed out 
by the master, the pupils will reckon after him :— 

Ten units form one ten, and are called .... Ten. 

Twice ten, or two tens, are called . . 

Three times ten, or three tens, are called 

Four times ten, or four tens, are called . 

Five times ten, or five tens, are called 

Six times ten, or six tens, are called . . 

Seven times ten, or seven tens, are called 

Eight times ten, or eight tens, are called 

Nine times ten, or nine tens, are called . 

Ten tens form a new species of unit, called a hundred. 

So that one ball is one unit, one whole row of ten balls is one ten, 
and then all the ten rows (there being ten balls in each row) form one 
hundred. 

After having taught the children to count or reckon the tens accord- 
ing to the regular order of the numbers, then conversely from one hun- 
dred to ten, the master should next call upon the pupils to give the 
names of the several collections of ten, as he points to them on the ball- 
frame, without observiog any order whatever. The pupils will now be 
prepared themselves to form on the ball-frame whatever collections of 
tens the teacher may name. 

8. The master should next write down in their regular order upon 
the left side of the black board the names of the several collections of 
tens, and should say, " this series of tens forms the same number of 
collections as the simple units did just now; for, as we have had 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, simple units, we have now one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, and nine tensj and therefore the same 
figures or numerical characters may be taken to represent the number 
of tens." 

Again he should say, " to distinguish, however, the tens from the 
units, another sign, 0, is placed to the right of the figures which are to 
stand for tens, which sign or cipher is called a nought or zero." Thus, 



Twenty. 

Thirty. 

Forty. 

Fifty. 

Sixty. 

Seventy. 

Eighty. 

Ninety. 
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Ten, or one ten, is represented by 10 

Twenty, or two tens, is represented by 20 

Thirty, or three tens, is represented by 30 

Forty, or four tens, is represented by 40 

Fifty, or five tens, is represented by 50 

Sixty, or six tens, is represented by 60 

Seventy, or seven tens, is represented by 70 

Eighty, or eight tens, is represented by 80 

Ninety, or nine tens, is represented by 90 

And again, " one hundred, or ten tens, form a new species of unit, 
which is also represented by means of the figure 1 ; but by the side of 
which, in order to prevent its being mistaken for a simple unit, or for a 
ten, we place on the right two noughts or zeroes, and form the figures 
100." 

9. The master may then point out one of the collections, ex. gr„ 30, 
and the pupil will say (probably without being again told the word), 
" thirty." On which it will be further observed, that this number 
thirty, consists of three tens ; that the written character which declares 
this is a 3, because in thirty there are three of these collections of tens, 
and as each of these collections is a ten, and not a simple unit, a cipher 
or nought is placed to the right of the 3. The same thing will then 
be shown to hold good with respect to each of the other collections of 
tens. It will be well, too, to reverse the process : for instance, let the 
master ask, " what do we mean by fifty ?" and the pupil will then ex- 
plain, that fifty are five tens, or 5 units of that species called tens, and 
that 5 is the proper numerical character ; therefore, in this case, and as 
in the instance before us, it represents five collections of tens, a nought 
or cipher being placed to the right of it, thus — 50. 

C. To Complete the Series of Numbers from One to a Hundred. 

10. The teacher joins successively to the first row of ten balls on the 
ball-frame the several collections of simple units, and as he forms the 
series, he names each, whilst the pupil repeats after him — 

oooooooooo f Ten and one makes up the number, 

o \ which is called eleven. 

oooooooooo f Ten and two make up the number, 

oo [ which is called twelve. 

oooooooooo f Ten and three make up the number, 
ooo [ which is called thirteen. 

oooooooooo f Ten and four make up the number, 
oooo \ which is called fourteen. 

oooooooooo f Ten and five make up the number, 
o o o o o \ which is called fifteen. 

oooooooooo f Ten and six make up the number, 
o o o o o o \ which is called sixteen. 

oooooooooo f Ten and seven make up the number, 
ooooooo \ which is called seventeen. 
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oooooooooo f Ten and eight make up the number, 
oooooooo \ which is called eighteen. 

oooooooooo f Ten and nine make tip the number, 
ooooooooo \ which is called nineteen. 

And it will be evident, that by the addition of one ball more, we 
shall have twice ten, or twenty. 

The teacher should, in the next place, tell the pupil to repeat both 
the series, increasing and decreasing, between the numbers ten and 
twenty, without the aid of the ball-frame, being careful, at the same 
time, that the analysis of each number shall be made evident to the 
pupils. 

Ex. gr„ he shows that eleven is formed of ten and one. 
„ twelve „ ten and two. 

&c, &c, &c. 

The several numbers should then be formed on the ball-frame with- 
out regard to order, and afterwards the pupil should be required to form 
them for himself, as they may be named by the master. Ex. gr. The 
teacher names the number " fifteen." The pupil then repeats the word 
" fifteen," adding, at the same time, " this number is formed of ten," 
(sliding a row of ten balls from left to right), " and of five units," (and 
he slides five balls on the next wire, so as to range with the ten first 
placed by him.) 

11. The master should then write down on the black board the pre- 
ceding numbers, which he has just formed of ten and the several col- 
lections of simple units ; and, in order to express on the board at the 
same time the process itself, he should observe, " instead of ten and one 
make eleven, it is usual to say, ten plus (or more) one equal* eleven ; 
and to represent in writing the word plus by the sign + , and the word 
equals by the sign =, whilst to express eleven in numerical charac- 
ters, we substitute for the zero of 10 the figure 1, which signifies one, 
and thus we have 11." 

•• For the same reason, twelve will be written 12, by substituting for 
the zero of 10 the figure 2,. which, as we have seen, to make 12 must 
be added to ten. Hence we have successively — 

10 + 1 = 11, or one ten and one unit. 

11 + 1 = 10 + 2 = 12, one ten and two units. 
12+ 1 = 10 + 3 = 1 3, one ten and three units. 

13 4- 1 = 10 + 4 = 14, one ten and four units. 

14 + 1 = 10 + 5 = 15, one ten and five units. 
15+1 = 10 +6= 16, one ten and six units. 
16+ 1 = 10+ 7 = 17, one ten and seven units. 

17 + 1 = 10 + 8 = 18, one ten and eight units. 

18 + 1 = 10 + 9 = 19, one ten and nine units. 

19 + 1 = 10 + 10 = 20, two tens. 

And it will be seen, that, from the number 13 up to 19, the names of 
the numbers are 4 taken from the first series of simple units, with the 
addition of the syllable teen, that is ten" 

12. The next step is to join successively all the collections of simple 

i 
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units to each collection of tens (henceforth called tys.) ** In words" it 
will be observed, that " each collection of units is usually pronounced im- 
mediately after the tens (or tys) ; whilst in the written character, for 
the zero of the ten, is substituted the figure by which the units are 
represented." Thus : — 

20+1 is written 21, and is called twenty-one. 

20 + 2 „ 22, „ twenty-two. 

20 + 3 „ 23, ,. twenty-three. 

20 + 4 f , 24, „ twenty-four. 

20 + 5 „ 25, „ twenty-five. 

20 + 6 „ 'i6, „ twenty-six. 

20+7 ,. 27, „ twenty-seven. 

20 + 8 „ 28, „ twenty eight. 

20 + 9 „ 29, „ twenty-nine. 

20 + 10 = 29 + 1 = 30, „ thirty. 

The pupils should then themselves form and write down all the other 
numbers, as far as one hundred ; and before they leave this part of the 
subject, they should do this at the dictation of the master, without 
observing the particular order or series. 

Ex. gr. If the master points to 48 on the ball-frame, the pupil will 
say " forty-eight, for there are four tens, or forty, and eight simple units ; 
and for the same reason, I represent it by the figure 4 on the left 
side, and by an 8 on the right hand, for the rank to the left is held by 
the tens, and that to the right by the units." 

Again, if the master, ex. gr., names 56, the pupil will reply, " that 
number is fifty-six, or five tens and six units ;" and at the same time he 
should slide five rows of ten and one of six balls from the left to the 
right of the ball-frame. When told to set down that number on the 
black board, he should say, " I write down 56, or a 5 to the left, and 
then a 6 to the right of it ; because 5 being in the second rank, stands 
for 5 tens or fifty, and 6 being in the first rank for six simple units." 

13. In the next place, the pupils should be made to reckon from one 
to a hundred, either on the ball-frame itself, or by written characters 
on the black board, giving the proper names to each number in either 
case ; and the teacher should not omit, at this part of his subject at 
any rate, to cause the whole class, both collectively and individually, to 
repeat from the beginning what they have now learned, whilst to accus- 
tom the children to reckon with other objects, as units as well as balls 
or beads, such questions as the following may be again put to them : — 
How many children are there in the class ? 
How many panes in this window ? &c, &c. 

And in order that they may apply out of school hours the lessons 
they have learned, they should be told to bring word to the master 
when they return to school, how many houses there are in their street? 
Or again, how many steps they took to come to school, &c, &c. 

F. Curie. 
(To be Continued.) 
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The length of the following letter, which we were determined, 
having the author's permission, to reprint entire in our present number, 
leaves no room for remarks of ours. Indeed we have little to say be- 
yond expressing our satisfaction, that the central schools, in which we 
feel no common interest, have the privilege of attending a church in 
whieh the doctrine seems to be as sound as the service is rubrical, and 
at the same time, our hope, that the committee of the National Society 
will go on straightforward with their work, and not (for such would be 
the sure result of yielding to idle clamour) alienate friends in the vain 
hope of conciliating enemies. 

A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
UPON CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OV THE POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

My Lord, — In addressing the following remarks to your lordship, upon cir- 
cumstances connected with the " National Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church/' I beg that it may be 
understood, that I do not claim your lordship's sanction for the opinions I may 
express, or imply that you are in any degree responsible for what I may advance. 
I hope, indeed, that in any thing which I may say of a doctrinal nature, I shall 
put forth nothing which will not meet the approbation of your lorJship, and of 
every true and sound member of the Church of England. 

My reason for addressing your lordship at all in this public way, is this :— I 
have been informed by those who may be supposed to know somewhat of the 
feelings of the supporters of the National Society, and who, at least, are much 
interested in its welfare, that considerable alarm has been felt by some of the 
contributors to the society's funds, lest the children of the central schools, and 
the masters and mistresses in training at the Westminster Institution, should by 
their attendance upon divine service at Christ Church, have their attachment to 
the Church of England undermined, and gradually imbibe the errors of the 
Church of Rome. 

If this were the mere outcry of a party, or depended merely on the idle or 
slanderous language of so-called religious newspapers, I should scarcely have 
thought it worthy of a serious answer : I should content myself with supposing 
that all earnest and sober-minded persons would treat the suggestion with the 
contempt which under such circumstances it would deserve. But when I am in- 
formed, by those whose position gives them some right to speak upon the point, 
that serious alarm is felt by well-meaning members of the Chureh, and that it is 
necessary to do something to reconcile many of the clergy to the connection of 
the National Society's central schools and training institutions with the church 
intrusted to my care, I am ready to admit, that it may be desirable, and indeed a 
duty, to do something towards relieving the fears which are said to exist, although 
I have not myself met with any person entertaining such apprehensions, and know 
them to be in reality groundless and unreasonable. 

I can easily understand, and indeed it is not unnatural to expect, that zealous, 
well-affected members of our Church, brought up as most of us have been, and 
taught almost from our very cradles, to look upon Romanism with an abhorrence 
as great as upon infidelity itself, should at the present moment easily take alarm, 
and give a ready credence to reports imputing a tendency to Romish error, to any 
clergyman who shows himself zealous for the maintenance of church authority, 
or who is anxious to observe with strictness the rubrics of our Church's ritual. 

When we see (as, alas 1 we have seen of late) some who once (as their friends 
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at least believed) gave their best energies to revive the doctrine and discipline, 
and indeed the vital energy of the Church of England, abandoning the principles 
which they once advocated with zeal and ability, and actually renouncing the 
church in which they were baptized, and whose orders they had received; when 
we find others, who have not yet taken such decided steps, yet defending and de- 
precating the condemnation of such conduct ; when we hear the language of 
others, who seem to have a peculiar sensitiveness about the condemnation of 
Romish error, we must not be surprised if same excitement more than is just is 
found to exist, nor must we be too fastidious about replying to unfounded accu- 
sations, if by so doing there should seem to be a chance of restoring confidence 
in our religious institutions. 

I trust your lordship will believe me when I say, that I have no sympathy with 
what may be called the Romanising party in our church. I have never adopted 
myself, nor allowed any one who may have officiated in my chureh to adopt, any 
of those practices which in the minds of most men are only connected with Ro- 
manism. I have never manifested or felt any predilection for Romish books of 
devotion, rather than those of our own divines. My study has been, both in pri- 
vate and public, to carry out the principles of the Church of England, as opposed 
alike to the corruptions of Rome on the one hand, and the errors or heresies of 
dissent on the other. I have never had any reason to entertain a moment's se- 
rious doubt but that our formularies are thoroughly in accordance with the Word 
of God : that our church is, in all its essential features, in faith, in doctrine, dis- 
cipline, ministry, sacraments, and other ordinances, truly catholic and apostolic. 

Whence, then, it will perhaps be asked, has arisen the alarm lest the National 
Society's schools and institutions should be perverted to Romanism ? I believe, 
my lord, that the alarm itself is exaggerated, and that such as really exists may be 
traced entirely to party spirit, to the efforts of a party partly within the Church, 
and partly without its pale, to destroy all that may be called distinctively church 
principle among our members, and to assimilate the teaching and practice of the 
Church of England to the model of a dissenting platform. The efforts of this 
party have been of late directed more particularly against the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor. The reason of this especial attack 
seems obvious upon a moment's reflection. For every other purpose except edu- 
cation, they had already societies formed upon a basis in accordance with those 
principles which they consider scriptural and evangelical. But as yet there waa 
no education society which embodied their peculiar views ; for the British and 
Foreign School Society is founded rather upon latitudinarian than evangelical 
principles, and therefore could not well suit the purpose of those who had some 
definite principles to inculcate. 

The National Society had ever shown itself much too strictly orthodox, much 
too careful in the inculcation of the catechism and the prayer-book to suit the 
purposes of those who, if their principles were carried out to their legitimate 
issue, would, it is to be feared, obliterate much both of the catechism and baptis- 
mal offices. But at the same time there seemed to be a generally received opin- 
ion, that the National Society, as the recognised instrument of the Church, was 
endeavouring to discharge its duty with zeal and integrity, and it was felt that the 
presence of the bishops of the Church of England in its councils, and the cha- 
racter of the members of the committee, were a sufficient guarantee that a sound 
system of instruction was carried on in its training institutions. These training 
institutions were becoming every day of more and more importance. St. Mark's 
College, Stanley Grove, had been in active and most effectual operation for some 
years, carrying on a great work, viz., that of training up a race of schoolmasters 
on a much more extended plan, and with much more hope of forming effective 
teachers, than could be expected from the six months' residence at the Westmin- 
ster Institution. A similar institution for mistresses had been established at 
Whitelands, and in addition to these another normal establishment at Battersea 
had been placed in the hands of the National Society by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, 
the secretary to the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, and Mr. Ed* 
ward Carleton TufnelL Much larger funds for educational purposes were provi- 
ded by government, and it was not improbable that still larger might be granted 
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if necessary, and these would chiefly be administered through the agency of the 
National Society, or be chiefly shared by schools in connection with it.* 

This great society, thus increasing in energy and importance, " became an object 
of attention f" to all who professed " to be interested in the welfare of the nation. 
Its powers for good or for evil were large ;" and it was evident that if these 
powers were not put forth for the advancement of the principles which the party 
above alluded to were anxious to establish, the National Society would prove a 
most formidable opponent. That this was keenly felt is evident from the language 
of a publication which has recently been most extensively circulated both among 
the clergy and laity. 

To this pamphlet I wish now to call your lordship's attention, because it has 
been the main instrument employed to traduce and calumniate the National So- 
ciety, and the clergy who officiate in the churches in which the members of the 
training institutions attend divine service. This pamphlet, consisting of various 
articles on national education, descriptions of Christ Church in the Broadway, 
Westminster, St. Mark's Chapel, Stanley Grove, and the mode in which public 
worship is conducted in these churches, remarks on the doctrines taught there 
reports of catechetical lectures, and communications from correspondents, ap- 
peared originally, as I am given to understand, in detached portions in the " Re- 
cord " newspaper. The immediate object of these publications was evidently to 
create a dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the National Society, to persuade 
the readers of the " Record," and through them to raise an outcry that the Na- 
tional Society was lending its aid " to the complete subversion of the principles of 
the reformation," and " to the return of the people of this country to the baneful 
errors of Popery." I quote the words of the first page of the preface to the pam- 
phlet as it is now published. Their ultimate object is evident, from the last page 
of their " remarks," in which it is distinctly suggested. 

" That it is the duty of christians to consider whether another institution might not be formed 
from which Puseyism as to rites and ceremonies, and Popery as to doctrine might not be ba- 
nished; in which teachers might be trained in the true faith of the reformed Protestant Church 
of England, without being taught that the sacraments are the true way of salvation, and that du- 
ties and obedience are to take the place of the righteousness which is received by the hand of 
faith, and under cover of which alone the believer shall be enabled to sit down at the marriage 
supper of the lamb slain from the foundation of the world." — p. 86. 

I will not, my lord, pause to dwell upon the unchristian spirit which is so ready 
to stigmatize all who observe the rites and ceremonies of the church. I will con- 
tent myself with entering my protest against a system of railing, which, though 
not intentionally so in some instances, is nevertheless offensive and unwarrantable. 
The charge of teaching false doctrine, which is implied in the above passage, is a 
more serious matter. These are not charges to be lightly advanced in newspa- 
pers. There are proper tribunals to which such charges may be submitted ; and 
it has lately been shown in the case of Mr. Oakley, that the arm of ecclesias- 
tical power is not shortened, but that a sentence of suspension may be passed 
upon those who even claim to hold, without teaching, all Roman doctrine. If 
such charges are not prosecuted, or, if prosecuted, not substantiated fully, they 
ought to be condemned and reprobated as calumny and slander. How far the 
writer of the passage I have quoted is competent to speak dogmatically upon 
such points, may be in a great measure gathered from the way in which he speaks 
of sacraments, duties, and obedience. There is a contemptuous tone, and an im- 
plied sneer in his mode of speaking, which I feel confident must jar upon the ear 
of all sound members of our church, even if the words themselves will admit of a 
construction not positively contrary to the truth. What the author may mean 
by saying that the teachers of the National Society are not to be taught that " the 
sacraments are the true way of salvation," I know not ; but this I know, that the 
Church of England says that there are " two sacraments generally necessary to sal- 



* See Appendix, A. 

+ See pamphlet published by Seeley and Burnside, entitled " National School Society," re- 
printed from the " Record " newspaper. 
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vation ;" I know alto that our Lord himself has declared, that " except a man be 
bora of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;" " whereby 
we may perceive the great necessity of this sacrament where it may be had." 
And again, " Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you." And our communion office 
tells, that " when with a penitent heart and lively faith we receive that holy sa- 
crament, then we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, and drink his blood, — then we 
dwell in Christ and Christ in us,— -we are one with Christ and Christ with us," 
adopting the language of the sixth chapter of St. John's gospel ; a fact sufficient, one 
would have thought, to exempt those who so speak from the charge of '* grossly per- 
verting the meaning of our Lord's words." If this dwelling in Christ and Christ in 
us be not the way of salvation, I must confess myself at a loss to know what it is. I 
never yet heard of any priest of the Church of England teaching that the sacraments 
are the way of salvation, otherwise than as the way and means appointed by 
Christ. However, in the New Education Society, these manifest principles of 
the Church of England are to be excluded ; and to effect the establishment of 
such a society, it is that the National Society and certain priests of the Church of 
England, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Helmore, Mr. Twist, and myself, are to be accused 
of Popery, and held up Jto the public as miserable deluders, unsound, ignorant, 
and blind teachers. 

Allow me, my lord, to draw your attention to one or two other passages in the 
pamphlet, which show the reckless and unscrupulous way in which these charges 
are made, that your lordship and others may judge with what justice, and in what 
spirit this accusation of Popery is brought forward. The writer in the preface 
says thus : — 

" We deem it of the highest importance to impress upon the public, that this high church theo- 
logy, being strictly identical with that of Rome as regards the essential truths of the gospel, is 
the leaven or root from which have sprang up of late years those more open manifestations of 
Popery, &c, and afterwards that this high church teaching must be completely purged out of the 
Church."— p. 4. 

It is scarcely necessary to make any comment upon such vague assertions. 
What may be the merits or demerits of the high churchmanship of my friends at 
Stanley Grove, who are visited with their share of this loose sort of abuse, it is 
not for me to speak. How far my own high churchmanship is obnoxious to such 
accusations, I may confidently leave your lordship and the National Society to 
judge, by appealing to the specimen of my catechetical teaching, which the author 
of this pamphlet has thought fit to publish. A considerable portion of that lec- 
ture is directed against the Romish error of transubstantiation. I there quote the 
twenty-eighth article of our Church, and endeavour to show that the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome is a novelty, uncatholic, and untrue. This tenet of the Church 
of Rome has generally been considered to constitute one of the vital differences 
between their church and ours; and I am glad upon a subject of so sacred a na- 
ture thus to be able to refer to the evidence of an adversary for a contradiction of 
his own accusation, and so avoid going minutely into questions which, when dis- 
cussed controversially, tend rather to the detriment of reverence than to edifica- 
tion. I will only add, that in preaching upon the sacrament of the holy commu- 
nion, I have always made a point of being careful to use the language of our 
church's formularies, from a feeling that the subject is one of great mystery and 
difficulty, and that there is great danger and almost a certainty of error, so soon 
as an attempt is made to carry explicit definition beyond the point which the 
ehuFoh has not thought herself worthy to pass. 

I will not quit this part af the subject, without calling, your lordship's attention 
to another perversion of the truth in this pamphlet, which shows how little re- 
liance is to be placed upon the statements of such accusers. In the last page of 
the pamphlet, there is to be found an extract from a letter signed " Veritas," 
which the compiler of the pamphlet represents as containing some important facts. 
In this extract a grave accusation is made, that Mr. Page never speaks of the com- 
munion table without calling it the " altar." I really cannot understand how, if 
it were so, there would be any great heresy in it, considering that such has been 
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the common language of members of our church as long as I can recollect ; con- 
sidering that our Lord himself speaks of christians bringing their gifts to the altar, 
and that St. Paul says, "we have an altar :" but how stands the fact meanwhile ? 
why, in the very specimen of my teaching which has been selected, I have, ac- 
cording to the author's own showing, four times used the words " Lord's table" 
once the word " table" whilst the word «' altar" does not occur at all. 

It will probably be admitted, then, that there is no charge of a leaning to 
transubstantiation in this lecture contended for : the charge is of another sort, and 
whatever it be, is evidently contained in the words printed in italics, which are al- 
luded to in another part of the pamphlet. I am perfectly ready to incur all the 
censure which these words may bring upon me, without entering into the question 
whether they are accurately reported or not. They are as follows : — 

" The Bible is a very large book, containing a great deal of matter very difficult to understand, 
a great deal very mysterious, and it is translated from foreign languages to which most people 
have not access. Great difficulties arise in the study of scripture : two persons beginning to 
study it with an honest desire to understand it, will come to very different conclusions ; how are 
we to ascertain what is the true sense ?" 

I defy any one to say that these statements are untrue ; and, if they be not un- 
true, I eannot understand how any one has a right to deduce from them an accu- 
sation of inculcating the •' Popish doctrine of tradition." The answer represented 
to have been made by the children, and approved by me, viz., " by the Church," 
is surely in accordance with the language of the Church in her twentieth article, 
which says that the church has authority in controversies of faith : and I cannot 
help saying that, whatever may be the corruptions of Rome on this point, how- 
ever much they may have tended to fix a stigma upon catholic tradition, or how- 
ever the Romanists may be open to the charge of making the word of God of 
none effect by their traditions, still where we have a tradition truly catholic, the 
universal testimony of the church in all ages in behalf of any particular interpre- 
tation, it cannot but be that we must feel an irresistible conviction, that that 
interpretation is the true sense of God's word. There is, I am sorry to say, a 
very great delusion commonly prevailing upon this subject. People have taken 
up the notion that the Bible, because it is a revelation, must necessarily be 
in all respects easy of comprehension to all persons, without respect to their moral 
or intellectual capacity ; and it is not uncommon to find young persons, espe- 
cially those who are connected with dissent, speaking in a tone of self satisfied 
enlightenment upon the mysteries of revelation, and particularly so upon that 
portion of scripture in which St. Peter tells us there are " things hard to be un- 
derstood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other scriptures unto their own destruction." There are, doubtless, in the Bible 
many things so plain, that he who runneth may read ; but it is also as indubita- 
ble, that a very large portion of the holy volume is of a very different character, 
and that no one ever yet sat down in humility of heart to the study of its mean- 
ing, without feeling with the Ethiopian eunuch, " how can I understand this, ex- 
cept some man should guide me ?" If the Bible were so simple a book as some 
would have it thought to be, there would not be that diversity of opinion, that 
endless controversy about its meaning, which now distracts the christian world to 
the great hindrance of the free course of the word of God, the loss of edification, 
and to the violation of that charity which ought to bind us together in the apos- 
tle's doctrine and fellowship, and make us known unto all men as truly Christ's 
disciples. 

I will now pass on to another point of doctrine, in which our accusers expose 
the real object which they have in view, and their own aversion to the manifest 
teaching of the Church. If we wished to find some test of the general character 
of the religious views of any person or sect, we should find it probably in the sub- 
ject of baptismal regeneration. The views which are entertained upon this point 
will generally be found a pretty fair indication of what may be expected on others. 
Justification by faith only has been called the " articulus stands aut cadentis eccle- 
sia." I am not now about to enter upon the merits of this Lutheran dogma : I 
quote it merely to show what importance is attached to right or wrong notions on 
the subject of regeneration in baptism ; for, as your lordship has well observed in 
your charge of 1842, 
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" Justification begins in baptism, when the children of wrath are regenerated by water and the 
Holy Ghost, and are made children of God. Remission of sins is expressly declared to be 
then given ; and remission of sins implies justification in the proper sense of the term." 

Our Church evidently does connect regeneration and justification with baptism.' 
It is manifest from the language of the catechism, from the express declaration of 
the baptismal offices, from the order of confirmation, from the collect for Christ- 
mas-day, and from our articles, singularly so when we consider the fact cited by 
your lordship, that the expression in the ninth article in the Latin version " re- 
natis et credentibus," in the English version is " them that believe and are bqp- 
tized." Now the charge against our teaching in the pamphlet (a charge against 
my colleague rather than myself) is this :— 

" He teaches especially that the first great benefit derived from baptism is the washing away 
of original sin ; and that from the moment of baptism, children are justified or counted righteous, 
and become acceptable in God's sight. What is this but the Popish doctrine of the opus opera- 
turn in baptism? Again, Mr. Twist expressly teaches that it is holiness which will lead us in 
the end to attain to the kingdom of Christ. And once more, that salvation is partly the free girt 
of God, and partly of our own works. 'There aie,' he says, ' certain qualities which are requi- 
site on our part : God, in the first instance, sends us the wedding garment, but what we have to 
care is, to keep that wedding garment. We are accounted righteous before God : our part is to 
become righteous.' " — p. 23. 

There seems here to be a remarkable inconsistency in condemning Mr. Twist 
for teaching the doctrine of the opus operatum in baptism, and in the very next 
sentence blaming him for insisting upon the necessity for holiness : but the real 
import of all this accusation is rendered conspicuous by a passage in a letter which 
is to be found in another part of this pamphlet, which, the author says " deserves 
attention, and corroborates his statements/' In this letter, a Mr. Apperson, a 
schoolmaster of Birmingham, formerly in the training institution at Westminster, 
complains bitterly of the corrupt working of these institutions, and says — 

" I can safely say that it was the most painful ordeal through which it had pleased God that I 
should pass. The principal cause of my trouble was the continual inculcation on masters and 
children of the soul -deluding doctrine of baptismal regeneration." 

Putting these passages together, we arrive at a clear view of the unscriptural no- 
tions of the party which has originated this clamour, and we have a development 
of the object which it contemplates in the proposed formation of a new Education 
Society, namely, to furnish a race of teachers who shall teach upon principles 
which I do not hesitate to say are not the principles of the Church of England ; 
who shall imbue the minds of the children in our parochial schools with doctrines 
contrary to their catechism ; who shall lead them to believe, in short, that they 
were not in their baptism made " children of God, members of Christ, and inheri- 
tors of the kingdom of heaven ;" to establish a society which shall deny baptismal 
regeneration, and consequently that article of the creed which requires us to ac- 
knowledge " one baptism for the remission of sins." 

I am perfectly willing to endure any amount of vituperation which may be 
heaped upon me by such a .party ; and I do not hesitate to say, that I teach and 
preach the doctrine of baptismal regeneration as set down in the prayer-book, and 
I would sooner incur any sacrifice than give up one jot or one tittle of a doctrine 
which, though fraught with the most solemn and awful responsibility, is so full of 
comfort and so obligatory upon me, both by the voice of the Church and by the 
Word of God. But while we thus teach the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
we teach also the necessity of renewal, of holiness, of obedience, of sanctification 
by God's Holy Spirit dwelling in us, the duty of constant repentance for our ma- 
nifold daily transgressions. While we teach that "it is God that worketh in us 
to will and to do of his good pleasure," we also teach our flock to "work out their 
salvation with fear and trembling/' we strive to enforce the obligations to obedi- 
ence, not as the meritorious cause of salvation, but in accordance with all those 
numerous injunctions which abound in the Epistles and Gospels : " Without hoik 
ness no man shall see the Lord ;" " Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect;" " Walk as children of the light;" " If ye love me, keep my 
commandments ;" " This is a faithful saying, and these things I will that thou 
"■ffirm constantly, that they which have believed in God might be careful to main- 
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tain good works." If we refer to the spiritual life once imparted in baptism, it is 
with the view of reminding our hearers of the responsibilities which their baptis- 
mal' privileges have laid upon them, to impress upon their memories the solemn 
vow, promise, and profession by which they are indissolubly bound. It is in the 
spirit in which St. Paul writes to the Colossians, " If ye then be risen with Christ 
(*. e. in baptism), seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God. Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 

earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God 

Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth." It has ever appeared 
to me that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, so far from encouraging a feel- 
ing of indifference to the atonement of Christ as the meritorious cause of salva- 
tion, served rather to impress it upon our minds, and, so far from fostering a 
negligent spirit of security, only tended to deepen the sense of our responsibility. 
I am sure your lordship will not desire that I should discuss at large all the 
topics which are handled in this pamphlet, or expect me to refute all the misre- 
presentations with which its pages abound. The remarks upon ecclesiastical 
architecture, the arrangement and decoration of the churches, church music, and 
the mode of conducting public worship, are so full of inaccuracies, and exhibit 
such an ignorance of the subjects on which the writer has thought fit to descant, 
together with such a decided antipathy to whatever savours of Church of England 
practice, that it would be wasting time to give them a serious consideration. I 
should moreover be most unwilling to aid in prolonging the miserable warfare, 
which has of late years been so hotly waged upon the subject of ritual observances. 
I willingly acknowledge the fact, that I do, in every point which depends upon 
myself, carry out the rubrics of the prayer book. Before the church was conse- 
crated, I considered well the course which I should pursue, and I made up my 
mind that the only course which I could pursue, consistently with my duty, was 
that of obedience to the rubric wherever practicable : and even if I had not felt it 
to be the strict line of duty, I should have been disposed to adopt this course, be- 
cause amidst the extreme diversity of practice which our churches exhibit, and the 
vast variety of opinions which are entertained on such matters, it was a relief to 
have some definite principle and rule to which I might refer. If I am to be stig- 
matized as a Puseyite and Papist for this, I cannot help it : I must wait with 
patience ; and I will still cherish the hope that a time may come, when an English 
clergyman may conscientiously obey the rules of the Book of Common Prayer, 
without being branded with the stamp of disaffection to the Church of England. 
In matters which are in themselves indifferent, it would be hopeless to attempt to 
meet the wishes or the fancies of every individual or of every party. I thank God 
most unfeignedly, that I have no difference with my own flock upon these or any 
other points ; and I most heartily thank them for their willing co-operation in 
every thing which tends to promote decency and order in the ministration of di- 
vine worship. I joyfully bear witness to their liberality in contributing to the 
offertory, a matter of far more importance than any mere ritual observance. As 
to those points which the prayer book has left open to the choice of the clergy- 
man, I see no reason why I should be debarred that exercise of discretion which 
seems to be universally accorded to my brethren. I am unwilling to go into the 
detail of these matters, because I am convinced, my lord, that they are matters of 
secondary importance ; and I am satisfied that if every thing against which our 
opponents choose to raise an objection, were conceded, there would still remain 
an irreconcilable difference between us on the score of doctrine. It is not, I am 
persuaded, a question about a black gown or a surplice ; it is not for a chant, or 
a gester, or a painted emblem, an open reading desk, or a spacious chancel, for 
which we have to contend, but for the principles of the Church of England, for 
articles of faith, for the Church's authority, for obedience, for discipline. There 
are no forms or ceremonies used in Christ Church but those sanctioned by the 
Church of England ; the only custom not enjoined by authority, is that of turning 
to the East in saying the creed ; but this is so very commonly practised through- 
out the country, that I believe very few indeed would think of making any objec- 
tion to it, nor do I conceive that any one would imagine himself one jot nearer 
Rome for complying with a practice in Christ Church, which from time imme- 
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morial has been observed in the abbey church of Westminster without complaint. 
This practice, let me add, was begun in Christ Church on the day of consecration, 
and not by myself. 

I must now bring before your lordship's attention a matter of no little import- 
ance, as showing the spirit in which this outcry has been raised. In commencing 
their notice of the forms of worship at the Broadway Church, and St. Mark's, 
Stanley Grove, the writers of the pamphlet say, — 

" We have been at some pains to ascertain the facta and to avoid mistakes, so as to render our 
statements the more worthy of attention and credit." 

It is not of the results of their labours that I wish now to speak ; I have already 
remarked upon the inaccuracy and inconsistency of their statements ; but the mode 
in which they have collected their information does seem to me a matter for very 
grave animadversion. What are we to think of the motives of those who send 
their emissaries into God's house, not to worship and praise the Lord of Hosts, 
but to note down all the points of ceremonial against which they can raise an up- 
roar ; not to endeavour to profit by the instruction given ; not to hear the word of 
God with a view to doing it, but to lay wait for the teacher and catch him in his 
talk, to take down in short-hand every syllable that he utters, for the purpose of 
reporting it in a newspaper, to make his language the subject of criticism and 
cavil, and the teacher himself the object of obloquy and misrepresentation ? Have 
they who thus act any right to claim attention and credit ? Yet these are evidently 
the means which have been employed in the production of this pamphlet ; these 
are the pains upon which the writers pride themselves I Even if it were not 
manifest from the reports which have been printed at length in the " Record" 
newspaper, it could be easily proved by the evidence of members of my congre- 
gation, who have been annoyed and distracted in their devotions by the unseemly 
behaviour which has been exhibited before their eyes, that during the last two 
years persons have been constantly at work with their note-books, more occupied 
in collecting materials for their attacks, than in the duties which God's presence 
demanded. And though this system of espionage has been kept up so long, I am 
sure it will be a source of gratification to all my friends, to find that after all there 
has only been made out a case so miserably weak and contradictory. Your lord- 
ship will readily allow, that it is no easy task to catechize in public Sunday after 
Sunday, adapting the questions and teaching to the varying comprehensions of so 
large a number of children, and to the various capacities of the rest of the con- 
gregation, many of whom have as much to learn, even upon simple subjects, as 
the children themselves. But the difficulty and embarrassment of the catechist, 
whose course of teaching must depend in a great measure upon the answers he 
receives, must be aggravated by the knowledge that there are foes at hand ready 
and anxious to avail themselves of any inaccuracy or accidental expression. Your 
lordship has witnessed many public examinations in the central schoolroom, and 
must well know how rare a thing it is to hear such examinations conducted with 
perfect ease and self-possession, and that men of the highest station and great 
abilities will occasionally fall into errors, which to those who know not the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking might appear somewhat extraordinary, and be imputed to 
ignorance. 

There are few duties which I consider to be of so anxious a character as that of 
catechizing. But I believe it to be one of very great importance, and that the 
disuse of it has been very prejudicial to the interests of the Church, and there- 
fore, however inefficiently it may have been discharged, I will yet hope that our 
efforts are not wholly thrown away, but that by God's grace some of the good 
effects which we contemplate may be realized. The writer of the pamphlet 
saysj — 

" Considering the method of catechizing adopted as intended to be a model for the teachers 
who listen to it, it is right to observe, that the children appear much bewildered, and seem to an- 
swer at a guess, and without the confidence of one who knows what'is meant." — p. 27. 

It suits the writer's purpose to say so : but the more general impression seems to 
be (as far as I have been able to collect,) that of surprise that the children answer 
with so much intelligence and accuracy ; and I must do them and their teachers 
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the justice to say, that generally the answers I receive show an amount of know- 
ledge and intelligence which reflects great credit upon both ; the children aeem to 
feel the position in which they are placed, that they are in church and not in the 
schoolroom ; and I know that in many instances a correct answer is withheld, or 
not audibly given, owing to a feeling of diffidence, the very opposite to that which 
is too often witnessed among the forward children of our parochial schools. 

I will trouble your lordship no further with this pamphlet, or the efforts of the 
party whence it proceeds to abuse the minds of the public, and specially of the 
members of the National Society. I cannot believe but that when the motives by 
which they are actuated, the objects they have in view, and the means which they 
have adopted, are made known, they will be repudiated by the great body of the 
clergy and laity of England. But these are not the only adversaries we have to 
cope with. I have heard much lately of letters in the newspapers, in which my 
conduct and teaching have been attacked. Having avoided reading them, I can- 
not undertake to answer them. One, however, I was in a manner compelled to 
read; and as to that one, from circumstances of which your lordship is aware, 
some importance has been attached, I shall proceed to say a few words upon the 
accusation which it contained. 

The letter to which I allude appeared in the " Morning Herald " of December 
12, 1845, occupying a column and a half of close print; but though written by 
one who, considering his station in life, ought to have known better what was 
charitable and courteous, it was published without any communication made to 
myself, and anonymously. This letter gave an inadequate and inaccurate state- 
ment of the concluding portion of one of my catechetical lectures upon the de- 
calogue. It endeavoured to represent me as approving the subtleties with which 
the Church of Rome defends and encourages the practice of image worship, and 
concluded with imputing to me *• disgraceful conduct " and " false and dangerous 
instruction." I cannot quote the whole of this letter ; but lest I should appear 
to shrink from meeting the charge brought against me, I will quote the statement 
of my catechizing, which is the groundwork of the writer's remarks : — 

" Minister (addressing one of the children) — ' Can you repeat the second commandment ?' The 
commandment was repeated by the children as in the church catechism. Minister — ' Certain 
persons have been accused of leaving out this commandment : can you tell me who they are ?' 
Answer — ' Roman Catholics.' Minister — 'Yes ; Roman Catholics. But we must be careful not 
to accuse any persons falsely. Roman Catholics have been falsely accused of leaving out the 
second commandment. On the contrary, in their larger catechisms they go very deeply into the 
subject, and defend themselves against the charge of idolatry in their use of pictures and images. 
In their smaller catechisms they join the first and second commandments together ; and there is 
no reason why they should not do so if they think proper. It has the sanction of some antient 
authorities : it is therefore, you see, unjust to accuse the persons of whom I am speaking of 
leaving out the second commandment. The subject of this commandment we will resume at our 
lecture on next Sunday.' " 

I must be allowed to say that I do not think, that even taking this statement 
as an accurate and sufficient report, it warrants so grave an accusation as that of 
" disgraceful conduct " and " false teaching ;" and I must protest against this 
hasty and inconsiderate aspersion of a clergyman's character derived from so 
partial a knowledge of his doctrine and conduct. The utmost which could in any 
fairness have been said against me, even upon this statement of the case, was, 
that I was indiscreet in leaving the subject at the point I did. But having it in 
contemplation to go more fully into the whole subject of the second command- 
ment on the two or three succeeding Sundays, and my object at that particular 
time being merely to correct a mistaken impression, which I was led to believe 
might have been conveyed by something said on a former occasion, it did not 
appear to me necessary then to say more. My indiscretion, however, in this res- 
pect (if such it were) was not apparent to wiser and better men than myself, who 
were present on the occasion. 

I know that some will at once say this was not a proper line of catechizing, the 
subject was not a proper one to introduce into a lecture to children ; but, with all 
deference to some whose judgment I am bound to respect, I must take the liberty 
of. saying, that even the children I have to teach are many of them perfectly ca- 
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pable of reasoning upon such subjects, and that they and other young persons 
in the congregation require instruction on such points, for the proof of which I 
am ready to refer your lordship to those best qualified by experience to form au 
opinion. I admit that it is desirable to avoid controversy as much as possible, 
but I cannot agree with those who say that it ought to be entirely banished from 
our public teaching. Truth cannot always be set forth without warnings against 
error ; and it must be evident to all that the controversy with the Church of Rome 
is becoming every day a matter of more serious importance. I have often thought 
that, when the trial comes, one of the greatest causes of fear for the stedfastness 
of our own people, will be the ignorance and the prejudices which exist on the 
subject of Romish error, arising from mis-statements which are current respect- 
ing the real doctrines and practices of the Romish communion. In all matters 
of controversy, nothing is more fatal than the taking up a position on untenable 
ground. It was to prevent any member of my congregation or any pupil of the 
schools from committing themselves to a commonly received opinion, that the 
Romanists altogether omit the second commandment from their printed cate- 
chisms, that I introduced the few remarks alluded to in the letter to the editor of 
the " Morning Herald." I believe that persons do not generally know what is 
the real state of the case with respect to the practice and tenets of the Church of 
Rome upon this matter ; and I feel confident that there are many who have re- 
ceived it as an unquestionable fact, that the second commandment is always 
omitted in the Romish catechisms. How completely would such persons be con- 
founded, if upon making such an objection in controversy with a Romanist, one 
or two of the commonest Roman Catholic catechisms should be put into their 
hands, containing the very words which they had asserted were never to be found 
in the Romish formularies. The fact that these words, " Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven thing, nor the likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, thou shalt not adore 
them or serve them," are placed as part of the first commandment, according to 
St. Augustine's division of the commandments, will do little towards relieving 
the unfortunate controversialist from the embarrassment of his position : nor will 
the difference of the translation of the word "adore" for "bow down" much 
help him out of his difficulty, inasmuch as the term " adore " is the more com- 
prehensive expression of the worship we pay to God.* In all the Roman Catho- 
lic catechisms which I have hitherto seen printed in English, the words of the 
second commandment prohibiting the worship of images occur in some form or 
other, either as a part of the first commandment, or as a quotation in the body 
of the catechism.f The same may be said of the French catechisms, — of some 
certainly, if not of all, — but of this I cannot speak confidently. In Italy, I be- 
lieve it is otherwise. I have seen one catechism printed at Verona, in which the 
subject of image worship and the words of the commandment are altogether 
omitted, and I have reason to believe that the same is the case in other parts of 
Italy ; but, as the writer himself admits, " the continental catechisms not being 
in use in England or Ireland are of less immediate interest to ourselves." If we 
refer to the catechism of the Council of Trent, which may be considered an au- 
thoritative exposition of Romish doctrine, we do not find the words given as part 
of the Decalogue, but they do occur in the questions upon the first command- 
ment, and are explained according to the views of the Romish Church, or rather 
are explained away, to countenance their practice. Having now before me several 
Roman Catholic catechisms, such as are commonly used in this country, which 
do contain the words in question, I cannot but agree with the late Bishop Heber, 
that " however the Romanists may transgress the commandment, they certainly 
have not expunged it from the table.^" The writer of the letter in the *' Morn- 
ing Herald " makes much of the expression " very deeply," and from it has in- 
ferred that I approve of the Romish reasoning and defence of their practices, 
which in other countries, if not in this, are to the apprehensions of simple- 
minded persons directly contrary to the Word of God. I can only say, my lord, 
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that nothing was farther from my thought. I have often witnessed in Italy the 
bowing down to images, and especially the kissing of the statue of St. Peter in 
Rome, and I have never been able, putting even the most charitable construction 
on the defences which they set up, to reconcile such practices with the express 
prohibition in the twentieth chapter of Exodus. 

The writer of the letter in question omits to mention, that I commenced the 
subject of the second commandment with a reference to a previous lecture ; and he 
disposes of the announcement of my intention to resume the subject on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, in a rather summary and unsatisfactory manner. Had he listened 
to my catechising on the next occasion, he would have been satisfied, I think, that 
he had entirely misunderstood my meaning, and that his appeal to the editor of 
the " Morning Herald" was not only superfluous, but an indefensible mis-repre- 
sentation. On that occasion I resumed the subject of idolatry, and pointed out 
the evils of the Romish system, how great they were, even if we took the most 
favourable view of the conduct and principles of their supporters. It must be 
borne in mind, that this lecture was given before the letter appeared in the 
" Morning Herald/' and therefore could have no reference to the accusation about 
to be made against me. In fact, I never received a hint that any thing of the 
kind was in contemplation. And here I think I may be fairly allowed to say, that 
considering that the writer of that letter was a stranger, it would have been more 
decent, it would have shown more of that charity which " hopeth all things, be- 
lieveth all things," if, upon hearing some two or three sentences of which he dis- 
approved, he had ascertained in the first place whether he had heard and under- 
stood me aright ; and considering his station in life, it would have been more to 
his credit, if, having satisfied himself that it was his duty to prefer a complaint 
against a clergyman, he had made that complaint to your lordship, and not to the 
editor of a newspaper. In any case, whatever his condition might be, it would have 
been more manly, and looked more like an honest zeal for God's glory, if he had 
not published such imputations anonymously.* Surely, my lord, it is high time to 
put some check upon the facility with which men's characters are slandered away 
in the public prints. If credence is to be given and weight attached to every 
anonymous statement, and every inuendo which may appear in the daily newspa- 
pers, what society or what individual can stand against it ? For my own part, I 
could well have been content to pursue my course of duty without heeding or no- 
ticing the attacks which have been made upon me. Had I consulted my own feelings 
only, I should not have troubled your lordship with this long letter, or undertaken 
a task so uncongenial to my feelings as that of justifying my self from the charge of 
such accusers. But something seemed to be required of me, and I have endea- 
voured to do that which I thought most desirable under the circumstances. I 
hope that your lordship, and those for Whose satisfaction I write, will be disposed 
to give me credit for my assertion, when I say that I have no tie on earth more 
strong than my attachment to the Church of England. I do not write in the 
hope or with the intention of satisfying those whose views I hold to be funda- 
mentally different from those of the Church of England, whose zeal so outruns 
their charity, and whose anxiety to accomplish their ends so blinds them to the 
impropriety of the means they use. I have written on the supposition that there 
exists alarm among the great body of the clergy and sound members of the 
Church ; but I must honestly confess, that I have not yet seen any very great evi- 
dence of anxiety upon the subject. I doubt not there are persons disposed to 
withdraw their support from the National Society, though what maybe the extent 
of their numbers or influence I have no means of ascertaining ; but I believe they 
are persons determined in any case to withdraw their subscriptions, and transfer 

* It ought not to be overlooked that th« hostility of this writer is directed not only against my- 
self personally, but against the National Society also : towards the conclusion of his letter is to 
be found a threat which seems to throw considerable light on the object of his visit to Christ 
Church. " If they (the National Society) would escape that condemnation which is now, they 
may be assured, ready to be pronounced upon them by this great Protestant nation, they must 
at once remove the children of their Central N ational School from the unwholesome moral at- 
mosphere of Christ Church, Broadway. 
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their support to any new society which shall be constructed on principles less de- 
cidedly in accordance with those of the Church of England. 

Meanwhile I find, by the reports of the National Society hitherto published, 
that there has been a steady increase in the annual contributions to the society's 
funds ; and I have heard it stated, that the last quarter's return shows an increase 
of upwards of three hundred pounds in annual subscriptions, and nearly four 
hundred in donations. If this be so, I think it may be taken as evidence that the 
efforts which have been made to abuse the public mind have not been so success* 
ful as some have feared ; but even if the contrary be found to be the case, 1 still 
hope that the alarm will prove a very short-lived one, when it is seen by what 
means it has been created, and that the Committee of the National Society will 
not be induced to take any step which may encourage such a system of agita- 
tion as I have shown to have been employed. That this agitation has been carried 
on in a systematic way, there can scarcely be a doubt : and that such agitation 
must in any case be mischievous, will be obvious to every one who " prays for the 
peace of Jerusalem, 1 ' but most mischievous and most detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the Church, at a time when danger seems to impend both from within 
and without. How little do its authors seem to be aware, that in endeavouring 
to make a breach between the bishops and the clergy who advocate Church prin- 
ciples, they are in fact doing their best to advance the interests of Romanists, 
who hope out of the distractions of the Church of England, to gain proselytes to 
their plausible pretensions to unity. I do not, however, apprehend much danger 
in this quarter. Though the tendency of the agitation is such as I have described, 
my own attachment to the Church of England, and I believe I may say the same 
of those who are connected with me, is, I trust, too deeply rooted to be disturbed 
by any mere feeling of impatience. The real danger is from another source, not 
from Romanism, but from infidelity. Let any one consider the state of this 
neighbourhood, let him look at the religious statistics, let him go among the peo- 
ple, let him visit the alleys, the streets, and churches, and I am much mistaken 
if he do not come to the conclusion, that there is a danger far more imminent 
than that of Romanism, that there is an evil most portentous and formidable, 
which it requires more than all the efforts which we now employ to combat with 
any thing like effect, which, as long as such unreasonable agitation is carried on, 
will gather strength, rather than diminish, and ultimately triumph over the little 
Christianity that remains. Irreligion, I repeat, is the evil which we have to 
dread. I have been now eleven years and a half curate in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, and cannot well help knowing somewhat of the condition of its inhabitants. 
The population of the parish, according to the last census, amounted to upwards 
of thirty thousand souls, having increased five thousand during the ten preceding 
years. And what has been done to meet this increase of population ? How many 
additional churchs, schools, and clergy have been provided to supply the wants of 
such an accumulated multitude ? Christ Church has replaced the old Broadway 
chapel, and one school has been built in the hamlet of Knightsbridge, and one ad- 
ditional curate has been at work in my own district during the last two years. It 
will be evident to your lordship, and to all who know any thing of the state of 
this parish, that all that has been gained is utterly inadequate to supply the defi- 
ciency which existed at the time of the previous census. And what is the result ? 
The majority do not worship God at all ; the few that are disposed to do so are 
discouraged. Vice and profligacy are triumphant, and penury and disease follow 
in their train. In such a locality, and under such circumstances, those who un- 
dertake the office of ministering in God's name, have quite difficulties enough to 
contend with, and sufficient obstacles to impede their success, without being made 
the objects of misrepresentation and public abuse. The scenes which they daily 
see, and the language which they are forced to hear, are in themselves quite 
enough to deter most men from venturing to share their labours. Is not, then, 
this attempt to stir up strife, most mischievous and inexcusable ? 

But discouraging as all this is, we are not cast down ; though " perplexed," we 
are " not in despair." Though storms lower around us, and " if one look unto 
the land, behold darkness and sorrow, and the light is darkened aud the heavens 
thereof," yet still there are occasional gleams of light which enliven the dismal 
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prospect, and cheer us on our course. Amidst all the irreligion and open wicked- 
ness which surround us, we have still the comfort to find that there are those who 
in proportion as others make void the law of God, " love hi« commandments 
above gold and precious stone/ 1 

There is, as far as man can judge, much greater earnestness amongst those who 
do worship God, an increasing attention to all religious duties and ordinances, an 
enlarged spirit of liberality, together with an awakened sense of our deficiencies 
and our dangers. Let me add, that from without as well as from within, there are 
already signs of God's providential working, which we hail with thankfulness and 
joy. The munificence of one individual alone promises the most effective means 
of succour, and will remain an example to the wealthy of this metropolis of the 
most acceptable way of honouring God with their substance, and of the best mode 
of promoting the present and future welfare of their brethren. With these tokens 
of God's mercy before us, and while the united prayers of a faithful few ascend 
daily to the throne of grace, we will still cling to the hope that an answer will be 
vouchsafed, and that God in his own good time and in his own all-wise way will 
provide a full remedy for evils which, without his aid, no human efforts can hope 
to overcome. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your lordship's obedient and faithful servant, 
Little Cloisters, Westminster , Cyril William Page. 

Ash Wednesday, 1846. 



APPENDIX. 

A. 

The following tabular statement will show the proportion of the parliamentary grant received 
by schools in connection with the National Society : — 

Statistics of Applications for aid from Parliamentary Grants in 1843-4, for Schools in 

England and Wales. 



* 

Description of School. 


Number of 
Applications. 


Grants 
awarded. 


Grants 
accepted. 


Average amount 
of Grant 
accepted. 




438 
16 
2 


£ s. d. 
70,554 12 3 

2,519 9 6 

115 


£ s. d. 
70,554 12 3 

2,519 9 6 

115 


£ s. d. 
161 1 7* 

157 9 4| 

57 10 




Church and Parochial 



B. 

A Latin catechism printed for the use of the Merchant Taylor's School has these words :— 
" Non facies sculptile neque omnem, &c. .... Non adorabis ea,neque coles." — Catechismus cum 
Online Confirmationis, Lond. 1824. 

C. 

Since my letter went to press, 1 have seen two catechisms in English in which the words of 
the second commandment are altogether omitted : viz., Butler's Catechism, recommended by the 
four Roman Catholic Archbishops of Ireland, and a short historical catechism by M. rAbbe" 
Fleury, printed at Derby. An edition, however, of 1726, has these words as part of the first 
commandment : " Thou shalt not make to thyself an idol or an image to adore it" 

The following short catechisms in common use among the Roman Catholics, and which may 
be purchased at a very low rate at most of their booksellers, contain the words of the second com- 
mandment as part of the first : — 

An abstract of the Douay Catechism, Derby, 1843. — An abstract of the Douay Catechism, 
Dolman, 1839. — An abridgment of Christian Doctrine, London, 1827. — An abridgment of 
Christian Doctrine, Liverpool, 1836. — Catechetical Instructions, <fcc ,by J.Lingard, D.D., Lon- 
don, 1844. — Catechisme a l'usage de toutes les Eglises de l'Empire Francais, Paris, 1806. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



Intelligence. 



CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 1846. 

EXAMINERS. 

Rowland Williams, M.A., King's College. 
William Gilson Humphrey, M.A., Trinity College. 
Benjamin W. Beatson, M.A., Pembroke College. 
John Alexander Frere, M.A., Trinity College. 



Lushington Trin. 

Brown Perab. 

DeWinton Trin. 

Wood Joh. 

Wilson Christ's 

Glover Trin. 



Ainslie Trin. 

Clarke Joh. 

Eastwood Joh. 



FIRST CLASS. 

Grignon Trin. 

Markby Trin. 

Norris ) Trin. 

Romania ) Emman. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Wroth Joh. 

Hastings Trin. 

Holmes Joh. 



THIRD CLASS. 

Bell \ Joh. 

Holt \ Joh. 

KnightJ Trin. 



Christ's Hospital. — At a Court of the 
Governors of this institution, held on the 
17th inst., 183 presentations, including 
ten for girls, were voted for the current 
year ; and a recommendation from the 
committee was passed unanimously to 
present a testimonial of the approbation 
of the governors to Mr. J. A. L. Airey, 
B.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
formerly a pupil of the hospital, and one 
of its exhibitioners at the university, on 
his having attained the post of second 
wrangler at the late examination for the 
B.A. degree. 

Crime v. Education. — Mr. Justice Erie 
in his last charge to the grand jury at 
Dorchester observed, that the return in 
the calendar in respect of education af- 
forded ground for satisfactory observa- 
tion. 48 prisoners (the rest being on 
bail) might be divided into four classes 
— those who had no education, those 
who could read, those who could read 
and write imperfectly, and those who 
could read and write well. In the class 
of those who had no education he found 
18 ; of those who could read only, 16 ; 
of those who could read and write im- 
perfectly, 10; and of those who could 
read and write well, 4 only. He trusted 



Hallam Trin. 

Simpson Jesus. 

Wright Trin. 

Fenn Trin. 

Pendered Joh. 

Holroyd Trin. 



Rigg Joh. 

Standen Trin. 

Hamill Pemb. 



that gave ground for the observation, 
that as education advanced the tendency 
to criminality receded. 

Oxford Diocesan Board. — The annual 
meeting of subscribers to education took 
place on the 5th instant. The lord 
bishop of the diocese presided, and was 
supported by his two archdeacons, a 
large number of heads of colleges, the 
Rev. Dr. Bull, canon of Christen urch, 
Mr. E. V. Harcourt, Mr. Charles Peers, 
several members of the university, and 
by clergy from all parts of the country. 
The report possessed great interest. 

King's College, London. — At a special 
meeting of the council on Friday, Feb. 
27th, the following gentlemen, recom- 
mended by the committee of clerical 
members, were appointed Professors of 
Divinity :— The Rev. A. M'Caul, D.D.; 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, A. M , and the Rev. 
R. Chevenix Trench, A.M. The appoint- 
ments were subsequently approved and 
confirmed by the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, as diocesan, and by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as visitor of 
the college. The lectures in theo- 
logy will commence on Tuesday, April 
21st. 



*•* 



Owing to a pressure of other interesting matter, several articles of intelligence, 
already in type, are unavoidably delayed till the next number. 
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ON THE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

{Concluded from page 101.) 

Part II. — Abstract of the Minutes of the Committee of Council 

on Education. 

The first volume, that for 1839-40, contains the Orders in Coun- 
cil upon which the Committee acts, (these have been already men- 
tioned) ; the correspondence between the Education Committee of 
the General Assembly and the Committee of Council, relative to the 
appointment of inspectors for Scotch schools; and also the instruc- 
tions to the inspectors and their duties, and copious lists of ques- 
tions relating to the school buildings, the scholars, and the teachers, 
embracing every thing connected with their education, ages, length of 
time in the school, progress, &c, of the scholars, and the numbers, edu- 
cation, amount, of information, and salaries, if any, of the teachers. 

The greater part of the volume is occupied by directions as to the 
mode of applying for grants, the forms to be filled up, and other mat- 
ters necessary for persons originating or promoting schools. There are 
also sixteen very nicely executed plans of school houses and masters' 
houses, fitted up according to both the National and Lancastrian sys- 
tems, and intended for accommodating from 30 to 500 children, with a 
detailed account, illustrated by drawings, of the method of fitting them 
up with desks, &c. Sections are also given, and instructions as to the 
wanning and ventilating of the school rooms, which appear to be very 
good. 

A number of legal forms are also added, as models for the deeds of 
conveyance, in order to lessen the chance of errors or defects in the 
titles. 

There are, moreover, long tables of estimates of artificers' work, in- 
cluding builders', joiners', whitesmiths', glaziers', &c. 

This volume appears to me to be invaluable for any one interested in 
forming a school, and contains a great amount of interesting as well as 
important information of practical value to such a person. 

In the second volume, that for 1840 and 1841, the instructions to 
inspectors of schools are repeated, and there are voluminous reports of 
the state of education in Durham and Northumberland, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Cornwall, 
and Norfolk, and in the presbyteries of Haddington and Dunbar, by the 
Rev. John Allen, of King's College, London, Seymour Tremenhere, 
Esq., and John Gibson, Esq., Her Majesty's inspectors of schools, and 
by the Rev. B. Noel, who was permitted to undertake the office of 
inspector on one occasion at his own wish. 

There is a long statistical table of the applications for grants, and the 
amounts granted, from which I collected the statements already given. 

The act of parliament passed in 1841, for facilitating the conveyance 
of sites for schools, is given at full length ; and there is a long expla- 
natory minute of the manuals published by authority of the committee. 

VOL. iv. — may, 1846. k 
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for the constructive methods of teaching reading, writing, and music. 
I should think this would be an interesting minute to any one who was 
acquainted with the manuals or the systems adopted : but, being igno- 
rant of them myself, I found the greater part of it uninteresting, if not 
unintelligible. 

The third volume, that for 1841-2, contains the correspondence be- 
tween the Committee of Council and several applicants for aid, in which 
I have not noticed any thing of particular interest to those not imme- 
diately connected with the applications. It also contains reports on 
education in the presbyteries of Aberdeen and Fordyce, of the school 
at Ellaston in Staffordshire, of the Failand Lodge school, and of the 
schools in Derbyshire, Kent, Sussex, Berkshire, and Surrey, by Mr. 
Allen. A statistical table of applications for grants, concludes this 
volume. 

The fourth volume contains the orders in council, by which their lord- 
ships decide, that all application for grants towards the erection of train- 
ing schools for masters and mistresses, shall be made through the Na- 
tional or the British and Foreign School Society, and announce then- 
intention of granting £50 for each pupil to be accommodated ; that is 
to say, for 10 pupils, £500 ; for 20 pupils, £1,000, and saon ; but they 
will not make any grant towards the maintenance of the schools after 
they are once erected. 

The next subject is a long correspondence between the General As- 
sembly and the Committee of Council, relative to a grant of £5,000 for 
the normal school in Glasgow, and a like sum for a normal school in 
Edinburgh. 

A long and interesting letter from Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, the secre- 
tary of the committee, to the Lord President, is the next subject. He 
was desired to prepare some suggestions relative to the increased neces- 
sity for inspection, which are contained in this letter, the leading fea- 
tures of which are the following. At the time of making his report, 
there were about 700 Church and National schools, and 80 British and 
Foreign schools under the inspection of government. Of the above 
700, 500 were bound to submit to inspection by the terms on which 
aid had been granted, and the remaining 200 had voluntarily requested 
to be inspected with the others. The council had determined upon 
having each school inspected twice a year, and as each visit would oc- 
cupy on an average one day, an inspector could only undertake 140 
schools. He therefore proposed that three additional inspectors should 
be appointed, making five, with Mr. Allen and Mr. Tremenhere, those 
previously in office. A sixth inspector could undertake all the British 
and Foreign schools, and a seventh would be necessary for examining 
the three normal training schools, viz. St. Mark's college, the Battersea 
schools, and the Chester diocesan schools, each of which, to be effici- 
ently inspected, would occupy three months every year. This is inde- 
pendent of the inspectors for Scotland, to whom his letter does not ex- 
tend. He proposes that the inspector's salary should be £450 each, 
with an allowance of 15s. a- day for personal expenses, and that all 
travelling expenses should be paid extra, which would make the actual 
Value of the inspectorship about £500, clear of all expenses during ten 
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months in the year. He suggests also, that the salary should he raised 
after a certain length of time, as it is important that the inspectors 
should look upon their office as one for life, and not merely a stepping 
stone to something better. As the number of schools increases, it 
would be necessary to appoint sub-inspectors, which could be easily 
done without any important changes in the general plan. These sug- 
gestions were so far acted upon, that the number of inspectors was in- 
creased to five ; but I have not learned whether the salaries were fixed 
as he proposed. The latter was not followed by any order in council, 
or expressed sanction of the Committee of Council; and the inspection 
of the normal schools has not hitherto been conducted upon the plan pro- 
posed by him, which would have had the effect of making the inspector 
almost constantly there. 

A report follows by Mr. Allen on several endowed schools, which he 
was requested by the trustees to visit, on account of the remissness of 
the masters ; this being sometimes merely negligent, in others culpable 
from bad moral character. He remarks upon these cases : — " In a pre- 
vious report, I felt called upon to submit to your lordships' notice 
several lamentable cases of misappropriation, and consequently ineffi- 
ciency, of funds left for the endowment of schools. I regret to state, 
•that in proportion as my experience is enlarged, I feel more and more 
strongly the need of some efficient remedy for the present condition of 
things in this respect. I have previously given more examples than 
one of flagrant acts of turpitude by masters, whom it was difficult or 
impossible to remove, in consequence of the expense and uncertainty of 
chancery suits ; and there are numberless instances in which the 
removal of the master seems imperatively called for on grounds of 
compassion towards the children, and justice towards the original 
founder, where no charge of moral delinquency such as the law takes 
cognizance of, can be judicially established. If such a state of things 
be not susceptible of an inexpensive and comparatively sure remedy, it 
is not easy to appreciate the extent of the mischief of which they 
prove fruitful sources. Not only are the inhabitants of particular 
neighbourhoods deprived of all the benefit that might result from the 
right employment of such funds ; but, as the injustice is a crying one, 
its existence adds force to the complaints of demagogues ; and I have 
myself had complaints made to me by the poor, which showed their 
strong sense of the wrong done by abuses such as I have been describ- 

These suggestions have not been followed by any legislative pro- 
ceedings applicable to endowed schools below grammar schools. The 
Charitable Bequests' bill, which referred to such cases amongst others, 
has not passed through parliament, having been withdrawn last session, 
and not having been re-introduced in the present one. 

Then follows a report of the schools throughout Derbyshire, and a 
report of the training school at Battersea, which extends over upwards 
of 200 pages. From this report I intended to have made some extracts 
but I found on attempting it, that they would be so voluminous as to 
swell this paper beyond bounds, and I therefore unwillingly relinquished 
the design. In it is contained a very interesting account of the system 

k 2 
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adopted by the " Brothers of the Christian Doctrine" in France, for 
training schoolmasters and managing their schools. The next report 
is one of above 100 pages, on St. Mark's training college at Chelsea. 

Then comes a long correspondence between the British and Foreign 
School Society relative to a grant of £5,000 towards their normal 
school in the Borough Road, London. This is followed by a long 
report upon the British schools in London, by Mr. Tremenhere, in 
which are contained several particulars which gave exceedingly great 
offence to the friends and committee of that society ; though I must con- 
fess, 1 think Mr. Noel's report upon the national schools in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham is far more severe, and the gusto with 
which he reports absurd and ignorant answers more evident. However, 
the result of this report, was a long remonstrance with the Committee of 
Council, and a protest against its injustice on the part of the British 
School Society, which led to a long correspondence ; the issue of which 
was, that the council supported Mr. Tremenhere, and completely exo- 
nerated him from blame, in answer to the society's wish that he should 
be removed and another person appointed. The council, however, in- 
formed the society, that in all future appointments they should consult 
its wishes, and not appoint an inspector without having previously sub- 
mitted his name for their approbation. The society felt so strongly on 
this point, that although they accepted the grant of £5,000, subject to 
the right of inspection, they obtained permission from the Committee 
of Council, to insert a clause in the trust-deed, by which they were to 
be at liberty to repay the money at any time, after which this right 
would cease. The Dissenters, therefore, stand on exactly the same 
footing with respect to inspection as the Scotch kirk, and only differs 
from the Church in the absence of any order in council on the subject, 
and in the inspector being permanent, and not removeable at pleasure by 
the British and Foreign School Society. 

The next subject is a report on several schools of industry by 
Mr. Tremenhere, which is prefaced by a very slight account of M. 
de Fellenberg, who was the first person to make the experiment of 
combining intellectual culture with instruction in manual occupations, 
which he did with great success in his establishment at Hofwyl, 
in Switzerland, when a portion of every day was directed to the culti- 
vation of the land attached to the school, to gardening, and to such a 
degree of practice in various handicraft employments, as turning, cabi- 
net-making, basket-making, &c, as might teach the boys the general 
principles of such arts, without attempting to teach them as trades. 
The Irish establishment at Templemoyle, near Londonderry, is also 
alluded to, and the report from it, if not overdrawn, is highly encou- 
raging. In this institution, which was intended as a model for several 
others to be established in various parts of Ireland, the boys are taught 
the ordinary subjects of elementary education, and besides this, are 
instructed in such arts as are mentioned above ; but the chief attention 
of an industrial nature is paid to the farming department, in which the 
pupils are not only taught, but practised in the most approved methods 
of husbandry, draining, manuring, &c. The intention of its promoters 
is well expressed in one of their minutes : — " Our object is not to teach 
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trades, but to facilitate a perfect learning of them, by explaining the 
principles upon which they depend, and habituating young persons to 
expertness in the use of their hands. Considering, too, the very back- 
ward state of agriculture in Ireland, and that it forms the only source of 
employment for a vast portion of the labouring poor, we think it parti- 
cularly desirable that a better knowledge of it should be promoted, 
and that the schools should tend, as far as practicable, to bring for- 
ward an intelligent class of farm labourers and servants." The result 
of this system, after four or five years' experience, is thus described by 
the manager of the farm, with a degree of sanguine expectation and 
warmth truly Irish. " We are doing an immense good through Ireland 
by this course. A great majority of the teachers are sons of small 
formers or labourers, who have been early taught to work at the common 
practical operations, and who only require skill, method, and science, to 
direct their energies aright. When they go home to their respective loca- 
lities, they enlighten the neighbouring farmers, and in many instances 
acquire small farms themselves, where they are practising the new and 
improved methods of cropping and culture with great success. No 
farming or other society has the means of disseminating this important 
knowledge so rapidly as ourselves. In a very few years 2,400 teach- 
ers will have been trained, and will have carried their knowledge into 
every part of the country. The rising generation will acquire a taste 
and a knowledge of the thing unknown and unregarded in former 
times ; and I hope we shall be able to change the face of Ireland and 
the condition of her people, and convince statesmen that no system of 
national education is suited to an agricultural country, which omits or 
overlooks this great and most important point." 

The next article is a report, also by Mr. Tremenhere, of the pauper 
schools at Norwood, which is upon the whole decidedly satisfactory, 
and encouraging for those who have the responsibiity and management 
of such schools. I could not fail to be struck, in reading the report, 
with the advantage it must be to those entrusted with the charge of 
such an institution, to be inspected by a man so competent to judge 
and to advise, to praise and to blame, when it is deserved, as the author 
of the report ; which strongly confirmed the remark made by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, in his admirable letter upon St. Mark's college, contained in the 
National Society's report for 1844, that "criticism at once so friendly 
and so judicious, must ever be as acceptable as it is valuable, both to 
the conductors and the supporters of the institution. It is severe and 
impartial as coming from without ; appropriate and helpful as agreeing 
with that which is within." 

The appendix to this report was of peculiar interest to me. It con- 
tains the letter of instructions from the Poor Law Commissioners to the 
Rev. Mr. Brown, the chaplain of the Norwood school ; and is so full 
of tender care and sympathy for the children, of commiseration for 
their unpropitious situation, and the circumstances which have attended 
the period of life previous to their being placed in the schools, and of 
wise and considerate advice to the chaplain, and respectful deference 
for his independence in conducting his religious instructions, that, as 
I read it, the question continually forced itself upon my mind, " Can 
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these be bond fide instructions from the men who* are held up before 
the public in the colours in which the Poor Law Commissioners are 
generally painted ?" 

The remainder of the appendix contains a statement by Mr. Brown 
relative to the children in the schools, ; and that portion which was to 
me the most interesting, was his remarks upon the early confirmation 
and admission to the holy communion of the children of the labouring, 
or as we term them, the lower classes ; a subject upon which I have 
long thought similarly with himself, and have seen something of the good 
results of the plan adopted by him, with the approbation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He remarks : — " I have long felt that, at least 
for the lower classes, confirmation should be administered early. Sixteen 
years of age may suit the rich ; but in many cases, if a poor child is not 
confirmed before this age, he misses it altogether. He is removed from 
the sphere of those influences which would lead him to desire it ; and 
after they are removed from school, they often become too proud or too 
timid to come to the six or eight weeks' preparation required by most 
clergymen, before presenting them for this holy rite. 

" I am much inclined to think, that confirmation has a greater influ- 
ence upon the conduct in after life than we are aware of. The marked 
difference in the conduct of the children confirmed has been most gra- 
tifying. Having the permission of the archbishop, who kindly held a 
special confirmation for these children, I presented more than 200 of 
thirteen years old and upwards, and I had the great pleasure to hear 
from his grace, that he was delighted with the manner and feeling of 
the children during the interesting and valuable ceremony. 

" Our church allows all who have been confirmed, or desire to be 
so, to approach the table of the Lord. My next wish, therefore, was 
to have the privilege of admitting to it all such as appeared in heart 
and mind really anxious. His grace kindly left me the power of using 
my own discretion ; and it is not more interesting than novel, to see 
upwards of 50 or 60 children partaking, I trust with all spiritual nou- 
rishment, the supper of the Lord. My impression is, that to these, and 
to others younger than these, grace has been given to love the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who loved them and gave himself for them. 

" Should any fear that I have too early introduced these things to 
the children, or that I lay too much stress upon these means of grace, 
let such remember I attach little value to any means of grace unaccom- 
panied with a blessing from on high ; but I do attach the highest value 
to those means, even to a child, with that blessing. 

" I would remind such that in one year, in England and Wales, 3,000 
children, fifteen years of age and under, were committed for trial. And 
when it is remembered that few or none of these had been confirmed, 
or ever attended the holy sacrament, I Bhall be quite willing to bear any 
censure for what may be thought a new or unusual, but which is in 
reality a scriptural step, towards the suppression of crime and its con- 
sequences, by an earlier introduction of the young to the Church's or* 
dinances, than has been usual in this country." 
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Paot III. — Remakes on Early Confirmation, suggested by Mr. 
Brown's Report contained in this last part. 

These remarks so accurately express my own feeling on the subject, 
that I can add little to them, except the testimony of another now de- 
parted labourer in a very unpromising portion of God's vineyard. My 
brother was for several years the superintendent of a large school con- 
nected with St. James's Church in Leeds, which is the worst district in 
the town, and contains exaggerated features of the evil present in most 
of our large towns. 

In accordance with the general rule of the Bishop of Ripon, by which 
children are admitted to confirmation at the age of fifteen, many of the 
boys in the school were confirmed at that age, and were immediately 
afterwards allowed the privilege of receiving the holy communion, and, 
as he always thought, with a manifest blessing. He found that they 
improved in character, and when they fell into such faults as might be 
naturally expected, he had a plea which they could not and did not try 
to evade, that they were now partakers of higher spiritual privileges 
than others, and ought to show corresponding results. And if we are 
enjoined to feed the lambs as well as the sheep of Christ's flock, we may 
be forgiven if we should in some cases err on the side of giving strong 
meat too early, rather than of withholding that nourishment for their 
souls which has been provided for them. A very encouraging evidence 
of their constancy was given by their resisting, without one exception, 
the snares laid for them on every side by the Socialists, at a time when 
they told us there was not a workshop in Leeds in which there were not 
persons of this class busied in every way in their power, in disseminat- 
ing their hateful tenets. But I feel that an apology is necessary for 
having wandered from the expressed object of this paper, and for having 
detained you so long by it. The subject has proved much longer than 
I anticipated when I commenced the examination of the Minutes, of 
which I have given, I fear, a very imperfect account. The remainder 
of the volumes are occupied simply by reports of schools in England and . 
Scotland, and in the last are several plans of schools and school houses, 
which are a valuable addition to those contained in the first volume. 

J. BlRKBECK NEVINS. 



ON RAISING THE STATUS OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL- 

MASTER. 

Rev. Sir, — Some considerable time has elapsed since I have troubled 
you or your readers with any communication ; my silence, however, has 
not resulted from indifference to the good cause, but rather from the 
increased demand upon my time and attention in a new sphere of 
labour. I have anxiously read your pages month after month, hoping 
to discover that some progress was made towards the carrying out of the 
proposal to raise the status of the church schoolmaster, by allowing 
him to become, as deacon, a " subordinate minister of the church." In 
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this expectation I have been disappointed ; the more so, from having 
seen mention made in a provincial- paper, without confirmation from 
any other source, of an intention on the part of two bishops, to ordain 
persons having satisfactorily filled the office of scripture readers in their 
respective dioceses. Were this design to be carried into effect, I 
should feel hope of the speedy realization of our most sanguine wishes ; 
for 1 contend that, if the honour be allowed to scripture readers, it be- 
longs & fortiori to the schoolmaster. But, whether it be in our day, or 
in a succeeding generation, I feel persuaded that the time will come 
when the increasing demands on the energy of the Church will compel 
her to seek aid from a class of servants who, though serving her with 
zeal and energy, have been too long counted worthy of little honour. 

I have been induced to take up my pen by the pleasure I have ex- 
perienced in the course of my reading, at discovering, that the subject 
of the revival of the diaconate had occupied the attention of the late 
Dr. Arnold. Before quoting the extract to which I refer, I would re- 
commend every brother schoolmaster to obtain, if possible, the perusal 
of the life and correspondence of that distinguished head-master of 
Rugby. Doubtless some of bis expressed opinions would not meet with 
the approval of many readers, as he professed to belong to no party, 
and combatted whatever appeared to him to be erroneous ; but letters 
exhibiting such close observation and deep thought, cannot fail to be 
interesting, and many of them, of course, more so to the schoolmaster 
than to the ordinary reader. 

In a letter, dated Rugby, Feb. 1839, he writes, — " 1 am more and 
more anxious to organize — I do not say a party, for I dislike all par- 
ties — but a system of action for those who earnestly look to the Church 
as the appointed and only possible means of all earthly improvement for 
society, whether in its larger divisions or in its smaller. It seems to 
me, that a great point might be gained by urging the restoration of the 
order of deacons, which has been long, quoad the reality, dead. In 
large towns, many worthy men might be found, able and willing to 
undertake the office out of pure love, if it were understood to be not 
necessarily a step to the presbyterial order, nor at all incompatible with 
lay callings. You would get an immense gain by a great extension of 
the church by the actual benefits, temporal and spiritual, which such an 
additional number of ministers would insure to the whole christian 
congregation. The canon law, I think, makes a very wide distinction 
between the deacon and the presbyter ; the deacon, according to it, is 
half a layman, and could return at any time to a lay condition alto- 
gether ; and I suppose no one is so mad as to maintain, that a minister 
abstaining from all secular callings is a matter of necessity, seeing that 
St. Paul carried on the trade of a tent- maker, even when he was an 
apostle. Of course, the ordination service might remain just as it is ; 
for in fact no alteration in the law is needed ; it is only an alteration 
in certain customs which have long prevailed, but which have really no 
authority. It would be worth while, I think, to consult the canon law, 
and our own ecclesiastical laws, so far as we have any, with regard to 
the order of deacons. I have long thought, that some plan of this 
sort might be the small end of the wedge by which antichrist might 
hereafter be burst asunder like the dragon of Bel's temple." 
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Writing to a candidate for deacon's orders, he says, — " You are en- 
tering on a office extinct in all but name. If it could be revived in 
power, it would be one of the greatest blessings that could be conferred 
on the Church." And in a letter to another individual, occur the fol- 
lowing remarks : — " I think that many persons better fitted to carry on 
the work of education, would be actually unwilling to engage in it, un- 
less they were allowed to unite the clerical character with that of the 
teacher. v Even in a far lower point of view, as to what regards the 
position of a schoolmaster in society, you are well aware that it has not 
yet obtained that respect in England, as to be able to stand by itself in 
public- opinion as a liberal profession ; it owes the rank which it holds 
to its connection with the profession of a clergyman. Mere teaching, 
like mere literature, places a man in rather an equivocal position ; he 
holds no undoubted station in society by this alone ; for neither educa- 
tion nor literature have ever enjoyed that consideration and general 
respect in England, which they enjoy in France and Germany. 1 ' 

Those of your readers who feel interested in this question, will, I 
am sure, require no apology from me for having quoted somewhat at 
length, in support of my opinion, from the letters of Dr. A., especially 
if I shall have induced some among them to read the volumes for them- 
selves. Had not their publication been of so recent date, I should have 
been fearful of being taxed with plagiarism in my former communica- 
tions, but I feel proud that the same views should have been advocated 
by one whose opinion is of infinitely higher value than mine. Believing 
that " one fact is worth a host of arguments," I trust the day will 
arrive when we may be able to point to the carrying out of the proposal 
by some of those having authority in the Church. The best means of 
meeting the rapidly increasing demand for clerical labourers is a ques- 
tion that has for some time occupied the attention of persons in church 
and state ; and the design seems to be to extend the university system, 
and to make it more easily available : but I fear this alone will not meet 
the want effectually. 

I trust that we are constantly enlisting better qualified labourers for 
the work of church education ; but I am convinced that till more en- 
couragement is given in the way of entitling us to a higher position in 
society, we shall gain few recruits from the rank from which we ought 
to enlist them. I cannot understand why, if on the one hand it be 
thought necessary that the instructor of the men and women in a 
parish should be an educated man and a gentleman, on the other hand 
he to whose care the instruction of the rising generation — the men and 
women of the succeeding age — is in a great measure entrusted, may be 
one who is only fitted for that office from having failed in every other 
employment. But it will be said, that persons of better rank and 
qualifications would be gladly received, if they only would volunteer. 
Here is the difficulty. The inadequacy of the remuneration deters 
them ; but this, though a powerful, is not the main reason ; for we are 
aware that persons are obliged to devote two or three years to many 
employments without remuneration. There is no gleam of hope in the 
distance to encourage them to proceed ; and unless the system of train- 
ing for the work be much improved, it would be impossible for them to 
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pan through so painful an oxdeal. I can fancy the feelings of one 
reared in a respectable sphere* when compelled to sit in class with the 
children he will soon be expected to command the respect of, and ex- 
posed to their whispered jeers as they glory in " taking down the new 
master/' by giving some parrot answer with which he has not been 
crammed ; and above all, while being gazed at by some acquaintance 
among the visitors to the model school. I have known one who never 
quailed before the battle array of the enemy, to shrink from the gaze of 
some of his companions in arms, on being seen by them in so humiliat- 
ing a position. I sincerely trust that this evil exists no longer. And 
forsooth, not only was this system supposed to be conducive to a spirit 
of humility, but to be necessary to make men masters of the science of 
teaching ! As well might it be insisted on, that physicians must first 
swallow their own prescriptions, or dentists extract their own teeth, 
before operating on others. 1 conceive the forced inculcation of 
humility on pupils in training schools to be subversive of its design, 
especially when it prescribes the performance of menial offices, or places 
them as teachers of classes in the dress of stable-helps. There is a 
proper pride by which men are stimulated to contend with difficulties, 
lest the cause in which they are engaged suffer disgrace, however 
humble may be the part they have to perform ; but no amount of mere 
submissivenes* could animate them to the same degree. The fruits of 
the famous appeal of Nelson to the pride of his men, " England expects 
every man to do his duty," is sufficient proof. The same objection 
applies to placing them under too strict a discipline. The tighter the 
bow is drawn up, the greater will be the force of the recoil when it is 
liberated. Let them be taught that the office is an honourable one, and 
that, if any disgrace attaches to it, their own neglect of duty is the cause 
of it. If an unfitness be manifested, by a display of self* sufficiency, 
conceit, or resistance to authority, the remedy should be expulsion, not 
compulsion. I have known many qualified mentally and practically 
for the work, who have been deterred by the indignities to which they 
believed they would be exposing themselves. We are, I believe, enter- 
ing on better days ; and I would, in conclusion, urge on those of the 
clergy who may think proper, the giving us an instalment of the honour 
which may yet be conceded to us, by the adoption of an old custom, 
now being revived, of allowing a layman to read the lessons in the 
Church. I cannot but think that, in many instances, this would be a 
great relief to the minister, and no detriment to the dignity of the ser- 
vice. 

Respectfully yours, 
20th April, 1846. P^dagogus Rusticus. 



VARIETY IN TEACHING. 



Thr ways and means by which children may be interested in instruc- 
tion are perhaps innumerable. The endless variety of that most won- 
derful and curious of God's works, the human mind, seems from its na- 
ture to require and demand a variety of ways in the reception of know- 
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ledge. Knowledge which cannot bear to be placed in every light, — 
which cannot stand the teat of the moat searching examination, ia un- 
worthy of the name of knowledge ; wad nothing tends more powerfully 
to impress lasting recollections on the youthful mind, than having the 
same subject exhibited and explained in every variety of phrase and 
view. The feelings, thoughts, and judgment have a thousand inlets by 
which each may be exercised, strengthened, and refined. The readiest 
access to the mind, both of children and men, is not through the rea- 
son, but through the affections or imagination. It is not until the rea- 
soning faculty has been frequently exercised and highly cultivated, that 
a bare argument becomes a treat ; while the acquisition of knowledge, 
even of that kind generally considered dry and tedious, becomes, when 
united with objects of sense, — with appeals to the eye or ear, the affec- 
tions or imagination, — at onee easy and interesting. The expense of 
providing means to carry out the principles at which I have hinted, is 
unfortunately too great for most national schools. I shall therefore con- 
clude, though rather abruptly, these preliminary remarks, by briefly de- 
scribing a mode accessible to all, of teaching in an interesting manner, 
spelling, in union with other branches of education. 

At the time of " dictation," when all the classes are engaged in writ- 
ing, either from copies or dictation, the master writes upon the black 
board, if he has not written it before, a verse of poetry, sacred or pro- 
fane ; take, for example, the song of Miriam, from Moore's " Hebrew 
Melodies : — 

" Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah bath triumphed, his people are free. 
Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 
His chariots and horsemen, all splendid and brave ; 
How vain was their boasting ! the Lord hath but spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 

Sound the loud timbrel, &c." 

The class first commences by reading the writing, thus practising 
what children of national schools are frequently very deficient in — read- 
ing small running hand. The next step is for the children to write the 
verse neatly on their slates, and learn the spelling. After examining 
the writing, the master then gives, or rather asks for, an explanation of 
any difficult words, and also explains the nature of the subject, and of 
poetry in general ; asking such questions as, What is verse ? What is 
prose ? In what do poetry and prose differ ? What is rhyme ? blank 
verse ? accent ? emphasis ? a metaphor ? Of what in verse must there be 
a regular return ? (The accented syllable, &c, &c.) These questions 
require to be put occasionally only. After the whole of the poem has 
been read, if this be expedient, the master may then proceed to question 
on the subject matter : — What is the poem or piece of poetry called ? 
Who is the author or writer ? On what is the melody founded ? Who 
was Miriam ? On what occasion was Miriam's song composed ? How 
is the sea described in the verse ? (Egypt's dark sea.) What is the 
sea usually called ? Refer to the bible, or, perhaps, state that the next 
bible lesson will be occupied in obtaining from the holy scriptures what- 
ever bears upon the subject. This has the tendency to raise a natural 
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and laudable curiosity in the minds of the pupils. If the chapter, as in 
a subject like this is most probable, had been previously read and re- 
membered, most of these and other questions which naturally suggest 
themselves would have been anticipated or rendered clearer. For in- 
stance : — What is the meaning of the word " tyrant ?" Who was the 
tyrant ? What were the Israelites in relation to Pharaoh ? What is 
Egypt called ? (The house of bondage.) In what part of the bible ? — 
catechism ? How did the Israelites pass through the Red Sea ? What 
happened to the Egyptian army which pursued them ? Answer this in 
the words of the melody ? (" And chariots and horsemen are sunk in 
the wave)," &c, &c. 

The time of the first lesson on the verse would most likely be fully 
occupied in the reading, writing, explaining, and learning to spell the 
words. This would of course materially depend upon the nature and 
subject of the piece of poetry or prose forming the task. The next day's 
lesson would consist in the children committing to memory the poetry 
from the black board (or their slates, if sufficient progress has been 
made during the first lesson), and repeating it, with the greatest care, 
on the master's part, with regard to the proper accent, emphasis, and 
articulation ; and then re- writing it on their slates from memory, the 
black board being turned, or the writing obliterated ; thus exercising the 
class, at one and the same time, in writing, spelling, punctuation, and 
committing to memory. Whatever words may be mis-spelt, to be written 
again several times over, and then re-spelt by the class simultaneously 
in a soft low tone, or separately, one after the other, and then given 
out, vivd voce, by the master, to be re- written on the slates. This done, 
let each child change slates with his neighbour ; the master then spells 
aloud every word, and each child puts a cross to any word, not spelt 
correctly, on the slate entrusted to his care for examination. The errors 
are then counted, and the number marked on the slate, and places may 
be taken, according to the absence or fewness of mistakes. This last 
process of changing slates, and marking and counting the number of 
errors, may take place when the verse is first written from memory, ac- 
cording to the state of efficiency of the class, or the greater or less diffi- 
culty of the words to be spelt. 

I need not say that the mode here pointed out admits of many va- 
riations. The changing of slates, and the marking of the errors by ano- 
ther boy, and the master's subsequent examination of each slate, which 
by this mode can be effected with rapidity and accuracy, produce a de- 
gree of interest, on the part of the pupils, that insures their closest at- 
tention and application to the lesson. 

The recitation in proper tone and manner is one of the most impor- 
tant features in the process, one of the principal objects being to take 
advantage of the superior energy and correctness with which children 
pronounce that which has been committed to memory, especially if it be 
poetry, or any passage that appeals to the fancy or feelings. 

By this, or a similar process, the teacher combines in an interesting 
manner lessons in reading, writing, spelling, and committing to memory ; 
and through the medium of poetry, cultivates and refines the affections 
and imagination. 

Vicano. 
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ON INTUITIVE ARITHMETIC, AND THE USE OF THE 

BALL-FRAME. 

(Continued from page 114.J 

D. — To teach Addition and Subtraction, 

14. The master or mistress should now show to the pupils in how 
many ways the ten first numbers may be formed ; or, in other words, 
the several collections of units of which these numbers may consist, 
should be pointed out. 

We will take, ex. gr., the number 10, which the child should learn as 
soon as possible to form and re-form in its several combinations. 

ooooooooo o, 10 is formed of 9 and of 1, thus 10 = 9 + 1 

OOOOOOOO 0, 10 
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Whence it is evident that 9+1,8 + 2, 7 + 3, &c, are other equiva- 
lent forms of expression for 10 units, or conversely, that 10 consists of 
as many units as any two of these collections of units taken together : 
as of 4 and 6 for instance. 

It should also be shown that 6 + 4 = 4 + 6; that is, that in uniting 
together 4 and 6 we obtain the same number as in uniting 6 and 4. 

The same process will have to be repeated in the case of the other 
numbers, till it is clearly perceived that mere change of place does not 
change the numbers of the units, for in 4 + 5 = 5 + 4 for instance, it 
may be perceived immediately that 5 united to 4 makes up exactly the 
same number on the ball- frame as 4 united to 5. 

15. We may then ask the pupils such questions as the following : — 
" What is that number which consists of as many units as 6 and 3 

taken together ?" 

To ascertain this, three balls should be united to six balls, and the 
child should then be told to reckon how many the whole collection 
forms; now — 

oooooo ooo are 6 and 3. 
ooooooooo are 6+3 = 9. 

This process is called addition, and the result is termed the sum. 

Therefore, Addition is an operation in arithmetic by which we seek a 
number which shall contain as many units as two or more numbers taken 
together. 

Thus 9 is the sum of 6 and 3, because 9 consists of as many units as 
6 and 3 taken together. 

16. That we may not have to reckon on each separate occasion how 
many units two simple numbers, when taken together, consist of, it is 
well for children to commit to memory the sums of these several collec- 
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tions of units. A table to assist them in this may be formed of 9 rows 
of 9 squares, (making together one large square,) thus : — 

Thus the sum of any two numbers be- 
tween 1 and 9 may be found in the square, 
that is at the intersection of the vertical 
and horizontal rows of squares, at the 
upper and left extremity of which rows are 
these two numbers ; ex.gr., 12, which is 
the sum of 5 and 7, is in the square com- 
mon to the rows a b and c d, the first of 
which, or a b, commences with 5, and the 
second, or c d, with 7 ; or again, 12 may 
be found at the intersection of the rows 
e f and o h, which commence with 7 and 5. 

it h r 

Conversely this same table shows all the ways in which any number 
there found can be formed of the simple numbers from 1 to 9. Ex. gr., 
the number 1 1 occurs 8 times in the oblique row of squares, or in I* M ; 
eight such combinations, and only eight being possible, or 

2 + 9=3 + 8=44-7=5 + 6=6 + 5 = 7+4=8 + 3=9-1-2=11 

It will be found that most children like themselves to search in the 
table for the formation and separation of such combinations, and that 
the symmetrical arrangement is in itself pleasing to them. Indeed, 
many infant minds take notice, as it were, intuitively of the properties 
of numbers. 

17. As, however, it is sometimes a rather difficult task for the pupil 
to learn the above addition table by heart, it is well to assist the 
memory both by the method we employ, and by occasionally appealing 
to the judgment. 

As soon, therefore, as a child can tell readily what is the sum of any 
two numbers below 10, and that he knows how many units he must 
add to any simple number to make 10, he may be told, ex. gr., to add 
S and 6, thus : — 

1 take from 6 as many units as must be added to 8 to make 10, that 
is, I take 2, which leaves 4. Then we have — 

8 + 6 = 8 + 2 + 4 = 10 + 4 = 14, or 8 and 6 make 14. 
In the same manner it may be shown that 

7 + 9=7 + 3 + 6= 10 + 6= 16. 

Or again, by changing the orders of the numbers 7 and 9, we shall have 

7 + 9 = 9 +7 = 9 + 1 + 6= 10 + 6= 16, 

for, as the number of units in the two numbers will of course remain 
the same notwithstanding the change in their arrangement, it will be 
easier to add 1 to 9 than 3 to 7, to make 10. 

Again, let the question be, what is the sum of 3, 5, and 7 ? or, we 
have to seek some one number which contains as many units as the 
numbers 3 and 5 and 7. 

First then let us ascertain how many units there are in 3 and 5, and 
there being 8, we must then to 8 add 7, i.e. : — 
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3 + 5 + 7 = 8 + 7 = 8 + 2 + 5= 10 + 5 = 15. 
A still easier mode is to change the order of the numbers, thus : — 

3 + 5 + 7 = 7 + 3 + 5= 10 + 5= 15, 

for it is evident that 7 + 3 = 10. 

18. Again, let us ask, what two numbers will make 12 ? 

On looking at the preceding table of combinations it will be seen 
that there are several such pairs of numbers, in fact, that of these there 
are 6, viz.,— 

11 + 1, 10 + 2, 9 + 3, 8 + 4, 7 + 5, 6 + 6. 

If even numbers were required there would be bat 3 such combina- 
tions, viz.,— 

10 + 2, 8 + 4, and 6 + 6 ; for the other three, 

11 + 1, 9 + 8, „ 7 + 5, are uneven, or odd numbers. 

If it were required that one of the two numbers should be double the 
other, the only answer possible would be 4 + 8 = 1 2. 

19. •• I bought a book for 2s., some paper for 4s., pens for 3s., a pen- 
knife for 5s. How much money did I lay out ?" 

Here I must look for a number which contains as many shillings, or 
units, as 2, 4, 3, and 5, together, I must therefore add these numbers, 
thus — 

2 + 4 + 3 + 5 = 2 + 3+5 + 4=5+5 + 4= 10 + 4 = 14, 

or I have spent in all 14s. 

" I gave 4d. to a child who was too young to work for his bread, 
6d. to a young man who had been very ill, and 8d. to an old man. 
How much did I give away ?" 

Here we must look for a number which shall contain as many pennies 
or units, as 4, 6, and 8 taken together, that is, we must add these 3 
numbers together, or — 

4 + 6 + 8=6 + 4 + 8= 10 + 8= 18, 

whence it appears that I have given away 18rf. 

20. When a child understands that one number may be represented 
by two other numbers, he may be next taught Subtraction ; for ex. gr., 
the teacher may show on the ball-frame that 9 balls may be separated 
into two collections of 5 and 4, 

o o o p o, o o o o, 

so that if we take away 5 there remains 4. This may be expressed in 
words, by saying 9 less (or minus) 4 is equal to 5, or on the black 
board. 9 — 4 = 5, the sign — , standing for less, or minus. 
In the same way 9 — 5 = 4. 

On examining on the ball-frame what we have done we see at once 
that 9. . . . . . . ooooo | oooo 

is greater than 5 by 4, . . . • ooooo 

and that the number 9. . . . oooo | ooooo 

is greater than 4 by 5. . . . . oooo 

In the same manner the pupil may be taught that 4 is the difference 
of 9 and 5, and that 5 is the difference of 9 and 4. 
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On the ball frame the difference of two numbers is readily found by 
placing the smaller number of balls underneath the greater, ex. gr., — 

What is the difference of 10 . . oooooojoooo 

and of 6 . . . . . oooooo 

for it is then evident that the difference is 4. 

Should we wish not to employ the ball-frame, we must remind the 
child that 10 = 6 + 4, and then, that in taking away 6 there will re- 
main 4, or the difference sought. 

21. The combinations of units in the case of the number 10 (vide sec. 
14), show at the same time the difference of 10 and each simple number. 

With the ball-frame too it may be made evident, that if 

10 = 9 + 1, then also 10 — 9 = 1 and 10 — 1 = 9 
10 = 8 + 2, „ 10 — 8 = 2 „ 10 — 2 = 8 
10 = 7 + 3, „ 10 — 7 = 3 „ 10 — 3 = 7 
10 = 6 + 4, „ 10 — 6 = 4 „ 10 — 4 = 6 
&c, &c, &c, 

and similar exercises should be repeated with all the simple numbers, 
both with the ball-frame and on the black board. 

The table (sec. 16) gives us all these combinations, and consequently 
the differences of the several pairs of numbers, and it is enough for the. 
pupil to know by heart these as far as 10, as he will by this means be 
able to find other combinations with ease. Ex. gr., In order to find 
the difference between 12 and 7, from 7, which is in the upper horizon- 
tal row, I look down the vertical row till I find 12, from 12 1 follow the 
horizontal row to the left, and I find at the extremity the number 5, or 
the difference sought. 

or because . . . . 7 + 5 = 12 
we have 12 — 7 = 5 

All these combinations should be frequently repeated both by teachers 
and pupil, with and without the aid of the ball-frame, and black board, 
and slate. 

22. This process, or operation, in which we have just been engaged, 
is called subtraction. 

Hence to subtract and to take one number from another, are equiva- 
lent expressions. 

Subtraction, therefore, is a process by which we take away from a man- 
her as many units as are contained in another number. 

Or again,— 

Subtraction is a process by which we seek the difference of two numbers, 
that is t by how many units one number exceeds the other. 

And the result of subtraction is called the remainder, or the difference, 
according as we adopt one or other of these modes of considering the 
operation. 

" Having 10*. in my purse, I spend 6s. : — how many remain V* 

Here I must take 6 from 10, and as 10 = 6 + 4, in taking away 6 
there remain 4; 10 — 6 = 4. It is also evident that that which re- 
mains is the difference between 10 and 6. 

" Charles has 9s., James has 4*. ; how much has Charles more than 
James ?" 
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Here it is plain that we must seek the difference between 9 and 4 ; or, 
in other words, we must subtract 4 from 9 ; or 9 — 4 = 5, the diffe- 
rence sought. It may also be said, that in taking 4 from 9, the remain- 
der 5 will be the difference of the two numbers. 

23. When we compare 6 + 4 = 10, with 10 — 6 = 4, we see that 
the difference (4) of two numbers is that which must be added to the lesser 
(6) to have the greater (10). 

Hence subtraction may be effected by means of addition. 

" What is the difference between 12 and 8 ?" 

Here I find it to be 4, because the addition of 4 to 8 makes 12. 

Hence, too, it is evident, that addition and subtraction are two opera- 
tions opposed, or the converse, one to the other, and that one destroys the 
effect of (or cancels) the other. 

If to 6 I add 4, 1 have 10 ; and if from 10 I take the 4 which I have 
just added, I have 6 : or, 6 + 4 — - 4 = 6. Whence we see that the 
one 4 cancels (or destroys) the other 4. 

24. We may hence perceive that addition and subtraction may mu- 
tually aid each other ; for, if I add too much to a number, I eon never- 
theless find the sum sought, provided only I take the excess from the first 
sum, 

Ex. gr„ " What is the sum of 8 and 7 ?" 

If, instead of adding 7, 1 add 10, 1 shall have 18 ; but in this case I 
have added 3 too much, for 7 + 3 = 10. To have, then, the sum sought, 
I muBt subtract 3 from 18, or from 8, and because 8 — 3^5, there- 
fore 18 — 3 = 15. Hence 15 is the sum of 8 and of 7. I might 
also change the order of the numbers and say — 

8 + 7 = 7 + 8=^=7 + 10 — 2=^ 10 + 7 — 2« 10 + 5 = 15; 
for 8 + 2 = 10. 

Conversely. If, having to take one number from another, I subtract a 
larger number than that given, (or the subtrahend), the remainder will be 
too small by the excess of the number subtracted above the required subtra- 
hend; which excess must therefore be added to the remainder to find the 
true difference. 

Ex. gr. " What is the difference of 15*. and 6s. ?" 
If, instead of taking 6 from 15, I subtract 10, I shall haVe 5 for a 
remainder; but I have subtracted too much by 4: for 6 + 4 = 10; 
I must therefore add 4 to the remainder 5 to have 9, or the true diffe- 
rence of 15 and of 6. — This process expressed on the black board or 
slate will be 

15 — 6 = 15— 10 + 4 = 5 + 4 = 9: (for 6 + 4 = 10.) 

25. " One playmate gave me 5 marbles ; another 4 ; another 6 ; 
another 3 ; and I have lost 2 and given away 9. How many marbjes 
shall I still have ?" 

. There were given to me 5 + 4 + 6 + 3 = 18, I lost 2 and gave 
away 9, which makes 2 + 9 less than 18, or 11 ; and if I take 1 1 from 
18 I shall have 7 for a remainder, since, to know how many marbles 
were given to me at first, I must seek a number which contains as 
many units as 5, 4, 6 and 3 taken together ; that is, I must look for 
the sum of thche numbers. 

L 
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For the same reason I inquire what is the sum of the marbles that 
are no longer in my possession, and I find this to be 1 1. 

To know, then, how many remain to me, I must take away 11 from 
18, (or 10 and 1). which leaves 7* 

In general, it is best to indicate the operation by written signs before 
we effect it ; as it will often be apparent, from the expression thus 
written down on the black board or slate, in what way we may best 
simplify the operation itself. 

Ex.gr., 5 + 4 + 6 + 3 — 2—9= 6+3 — 2=6+1=7, 

where I see at once that 5 + 4 = 9, and that 9 — 9 = ; and as 
3 — 2 = 1,1 shall have 6 + 3 — 2 = 6 + 1 = 7. 

" One man sold to another 6 apples for 4d., 5 for Zd., 7 for 5d., and 
he gave away 2 apples ; he then finds he has still 6 in his basket, whilst 
the buyer has 3d. in his pocket. How many apples had the first man 
before he had sold any, and how much money did the other bring, with 
him ?" 

We easily find that the number of apples is 6 + 5 + 7 +2 + 6 = 26, 
and that the money is 4 + 3 + 5 + 3 = I5d. 

" A shopkeeper had 20 yards of ribbon, for which he paid 25*. ; he 
sold 5 yards for 7s., 4 yards for 6s., 3 yards for 4s. , and the remainder 
for 9s. How many did he sell for 95., and how much money did he 
gain ?" 

He sold for 9s. . . . 20 — 5 — 4 — 3 = 8 yards. 
He gained . . . . 7 + 6 + 4 + 9 — 25 = 1*. 

26. Before proceeding any further in arithmetic, it will be well for 
the teacher to question the pupils again and again on all that has been 
hitherto done by them, and by himself in their presence.; he may vary 
and modify too, if he pleases, the exercises and problems that have been 
given : and may then accustom the children to reflect and reason and 
express themselves upon what they have been enabled to effect by the 
intuitive system. He must not however expect by such means to 
produce great facility and correctness of calculation, so much as by in- 
sisting upon their committing to memory the results of the addition and 
subtraction of simple numbers, as given in the table (sec. 16). 

Indeed it is only to the judicious and simultaneous exercise of the 
memory and intellect that we can look for any rapid progress of the child- 
ren in future lessons. This should be again and again repeated, till a 
thorough acquaintance with the facts, principles, and language of the 
reasoning employed, renders the processes which we have described and 
illustrated perfectly familiar to the little pupils. 

The exercises givenin succeeding chapters will, it is believed, greatly 
contribute to teach the pupils to apply the knowledge they have ac- 
quired, and thus to fulfil one of the conditions which we should propose 
to ourselves in any system like the present, namely, quickness or readi- 
ness in reckoning. It will also be found that these exercises are a 
very good introduction to the subsequent study of multiplication and 
division. 

F. Curie. 
(To be continued.) 
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[For the following letters of the late Alexander Knox we are indebted 
to the English Churchman.] 

LETTER II. — ON EDUCATION AS CONNECTED WITH RELIGION. 

My dear ». My being in Dublin from Saturday till Tuesday, and greatly 

engaged will I hope be my apology for not giving you a more immediate an- 
swer. 

Your former text was a very good one, if only you had treated it in an in- 
verse order, by showing first what was implied respecting little children them- 
selves, in making them the model on which converted persons were to proceed 
in forming themselves. If infancy be in our Lord's sight that amiable and in- 
nocent thing which his declaration would appear to make it, then a great, yea, 
the first object of education should be to keep the young mind unspoiled, to 
guard it as a kind of sacred thing ; to cultivate it not as if its whole indigenous 
growth were poisonous weeds, but as if, in the judgment of Him who cannot 
err, it were in readiness to respond to wise discipline, and to compensate those 
who faithfully endeavoured to bring it up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. How this topic might be suited to a charitable purpose I need not 
show ; but I think such first principles woidd keep what pertained to conversion 
within its just bounds. For according to our Lord's standard (" as little chil- 
dren/*) it would seem that conversion must be necessary in proportion as the 
innocence of infancy has been lost — since if it be the consummation of conver- 
sion to become as little children, the less that first character has been departed 
from, the less room is there for a radical change. I am aware great objection 
might be made to this reasoning, as seeming to oppose the usual doctrine of 
original sin. What the Church of England holds on this point I should be 
sorry to disturb. But it is not necessary to suppose that our Lord contemplated 
little children as mere children of Adam, without any corrective influence of 
divine grace. To pronounce nothing on children at large (about whom I could 
not now speak), it must be remembered that the children of that time and place 
were (like christian children now) inheritors of a special blessing. I make this 
observation merely by the way ; in order to add, that what our Saviour says 
of little children must specially hold good respecting those who have been 
brought to Him in His appointed ordinance, and who, the church teaches us to 
conclude, have been embraced by Him in the arms of His mercy. Conso- 
nantly, then, with this view, the declaration " Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, &c.," applies most strictly to those who have ceased to 
be " as little children ;" — who either were not brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, " or who have afterward forsaken the guide of their 
youth, and forgotten the covenant of their God." — And of these, our Lord's 
words are as true as the ruin of the prodigal in the parable would have been 
certain, if he had not returned to his father's house. 

Thus much to show you briefly, how I conceive your former text might be 
so treated as to keep clear of sectarian excess. As to your present text, I think 
your plan good ; I would, however, have you enlarge upon the text itself, before 
you go into any of those three particulars, which I think will come in well after 
you have clearly and strongly shown what the words directly import. It seems 
to me they intimate a truth, which in the present day it may be peculiarly neces- 
sary to urge. A child, they imply, should not be left to himself, in any instance 
in which he is liable to go wrong. This teaches that it is not enough to give 
alphabetical instruction, nay, it is not enough to give religious instruction 

L 2 
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if conduct be not guarded, if moral restraint and guidance be not used, if pas- 
sion and appetite be not repressed and curbed, if good habits in every way be 
not assiduously formed, mere knowledge will have little good effect; and it may 
have much evil effect ; for the worst crimes are committed by those whose 
power has been increased, while their minds and manners have not been disci- 
plined by education. In human nature, as in physical nature, increase of di- 
rection must accompany increase of force ; and therefore, to give a child know- 
ledge, and in other respects to leave him to himself, is to fit him for aggravated 
perdition. 

" Shame to his mother 1 '* is a significant expression, and marks what will be 
not merely the probable, but the certain, consequence of moral and religious 
discipline, neglected. Without a miracle of interposing grace, which is not to 
be looked for, the morally neglected child will be the victim of his own evil 
propensities ; left to his mere animal nature, he will become a brute ; that is, 
his appetites will carry him headlong. Of this deplorable calamity, a mother is 
likely to have the deeper feeling, though she might have wanted the sense 
of duty, which would have led her to curb her son's early habits ; the very mo- 
desty of her sex will make her blush, when she sees or hears of the profligacy 
of her child. And the warning is wise ; because mothers can do so much. The 
instances are countless, of eminently good persons owing their goodness and 
happiness, through God's blessing, to the care of their mothers. If ever there be 
a reformed public, the early care of mothers will be its chief instrumental cause. 

But what have these remarks to do with charity*? Much ; because they only 
who are careful of their own children, and exercise wise discipline at home, will 
either be cordial in their mercy to the children of the indigent, or judicious in 
its exercise. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself? implies that we should 
learn on ourselves, and on those who are as ourselves, what we should do for 
others. We cannot be sincere, much less skilful in making others religious, if 
we are not as zealous in making ourselves religious. They cannot be wisely 
anxious for improving the children of the poor, who are not devoted to the im- 
provement of their own. 

I have given you these hasty thoughts. If they be of any use to you, it will 
give real gratification to your faithful friend, 

A. E. 

LETTER III. ON CONFIRMATION. 

My dear . I thank you for your letter, and I hasten to give you a line in 

answer, for the purpose of leading you to reconsider the text f you have chosen 
for a confirmation sermon, or a sermon referring to confirmation. 

On examination, you will see that that direction of St. Paul to Timothy has 
respect entirely to conferring orders. From the 17th verse onward, that is the 
theme. I think, therefore, it will not suit your subject ; the case of confirma- 
tion and that of orders being so perfectly dissimilar, that what would be a wise 
counsel in the latter case, would in the former case be utterly inapplicable. 

In the first place, St. Paul's direction was addressed to the party who was to 
confer orders ; but there would be neither propriety nor appositeness to address 
advices to him who is to confirm. Yet how could the text be expanded with- 
out involving this inconvenience. 

In the next place, the direction supposes a necessity for selection of subjects. 
The strict and cautious exercise of such selection is, in truth, the lesson meant 
to be taught. But confirmation is not a selection, but a comprehensive act ; 
and though there might be a reason for withholding confirmation in the present 
state of the christian church, the judging of such a reason does not rest with the 
bishop, who must proceed on trust, but with the clergyman who recommends 



* Prov. ch. xxix., v. 15. f Apparently, Tim. ch. i., v. 22. 
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the young persons as proper subjects; and what might be a clergyman's duty 
in such a case, could not, in my mind, be deduced from that text, for no one 
ought, according to the spirit of the text, to be ordained in whom positive qua- 
lifications are not discernible; whereas it ought to be some palpable disquali- 
fication which could alone authorize a clergyman to repel a young aspirant to 
confirmation. 

I therefore advise you to take a text which will not lead you out of your pre- 
cise line, but at least may be accommodated readily and naturally to it. Tor 
instance, the 15th, 16th, and 17th verses of the eighth of the Acts ; or the first 
and part of the second verse of the sixth chapter of the Hebrews, where, in my 
mind, u the doctrine of the laying on of hands," is so connected with that of 
baptism as to say more for the divine perpetuity of confirmation, than any 
other passage whatever. 

If you were to take this latter text, I think it would be best to make no other 
prefatory remark than simply, that the place which the " laying on of hands " 
holds in this. text, makes it unnecessary to add one word in support of its im- 
mutable propriety and utility; and in fact lays a firm ground for entering at 
once practically into the subject. 

Get Miss F to lend you Dr. Clarke's volume, which contains his 

three essays on baptism, confirmation, and repentance. It is an octavo volume, 
and the first thing in it is a very poor explanation of the catechism ; but the 
essay on confirmation is the best I know on the subject ; it is on one of the 
shelves in the recess, on the side next the stairs. As you have little time, I 
advise you to make free use of it. 

I think I have said all that occurs to me, or that time allows ; and I only 
add, that what led you to call your letter egotistical is to me a special recom- 
mendation. It was about yourself I wished you to write to me. 

I am most truly yours, 

Alex. Knox 

Bellevue, Delganny, May 22, 1821. 



ON TEACHING WBITING. 

There can be no greater insult to a rational mind than the proposal to teach 
any manual art — the fingering of a musical instrument for instance — in a few 
hours ! all that a teacher can do to further this object is to see that the exer- 
cises are judiciously selected, and properly performed. Nothing is easier than 
to alter the appearance of a person's writing : but to eradicate a confirmed bad 
habit is quite a different matter. No well-devised scheme — no new-fangled 
system — no skilful teacher can accomplish this object without labour, and that 
labour must be performed by the learner.* To attain a free, elegant hand- 
writing, even under favourable circumstances, requires much practice, and 
more with one pupil than another. The greater part of the instruction may 
possibly be communicated in a few hours ; but to carry that instruction into 

* Teach a boy to scratch his name on a button top, and call him an engraver ; let 
him dust an easel, and call him an artist; pinch his ear six or eight times, and if he 
roars lustily, call him an orator ; carry burlesque still further, and tell the world 
that " six or eight easy lessons" are sufficient to make a person write an elegant, 
flowing hand — no matter whether old or young — whether stiff with the rheumatic 
contortions of riveted habit, or bewildered by an utter ignorance of the forms of the 
letters ! ! "Who that ever permitted reason to commune with him for a moment, can 
assent to such ridiculous absurdities ? When a teacher pretends to impart know- 
ledge without labour, he pretends to do that which no system can accomplish ; when 
he undertakes to simplify the communication of knowledge, and to stimulate the 
industry of his pupil, he does all that the best system can effect. 
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effect, requires constant, careful, pains-taking supervision, in order that the 
rules ana directions may be repeated as often as the learner loses sight of 
them. 

It is an axiom, to the truth of which all experience bears testimony, that 
man is the creature of habit : skill is the effect of habit ; and no habit can he 
acquired without a frequent repetition of the act to which it bears reference ; 
in short, muscular facility is indispensable to the performance of any manual 
art But by what means is a habit of holding and managing the pen in a 
natural, unconstrained manner, to be acquired ? How is that manual dexterity 
which is to enable the pupil to write with freedom and ease to he attained ? 
The obvious answer is, by careful, long-continued " drilling," commencing with 
characters and letters of a large size; such as cannot be executed unless the 
hand and pen are kept in an easy, unconstrained position ; thus compelling 
him to give free play to the muscles. It may be replied, that "the art of wri- 
ting is so simple as not to require all this training of the hand and fingers." 
Simple indeed : and easy of comprehension, theoretically. It is one thing, 
however, to know how an operation is performed—quite another to perform it. 
The mind may seize the principles, and comprehend die whole rationale, of 
any manual art : and yet when the unpractised hand attempts to perform that 
which seemed so easy, it is found to be fa* beyond its powers of execution, 
simply from the want of habit, — from the want of what is scientifically called 
manipulation. Amidst the thousand arts of life, there are few that we cannot 
comprehend, and see and feel that the means of performing them are very easy ; 
but let any person attempt one of these simple operations for the first time,—" 
be it the threading of a needle, the planing of a board, or what is more to our 
purpose, the drawing of a circle, a square, or even a perpendicular line, — aad 
he will find it by no means so easy, fie will find that practice is essential to 
the skilful performance of the simplest operation. If, then, to the hand whose 
powers of movement, whose muscular action, has been already developed, this 
habitude, or repeated doing, is essential, how much more indispensably neces- 
sary must it be to the undisciplined hand of childhood ! From the foregoing 
considerations it follows : — 

1. That it is only by persevering, well-directed application, that ease and 
elegance in writing can be attained. 

2. That the learner should commence with large characters, and proceed, 
step by step, from the simple to the more difficult combinations of letters. 

3. That all promises to impart a practical knowledge of this art in six or 
eight lessons are mere delusions, which can end in nothing but mortification 
and disappointment — Counting House Instruction. By B. F. Foster. 



Sotumtnte. 

UNIVEB8ITT EDUCATION. 

The following Report of Committee, presented to the Board of Heads of 
Houses and Proctors, March 16, 1846: — 

The following paper, with some others on the same subject, was communi- 
cated to your committee : — 

Considerable efforts have lately been made in this country for the diffusion of civil 
and spiritual knowledge, whether at home or abroad. Schools have been instituted 
for the lower and middle classes ; churches built and endowed ; missionary societies 
established ; further schools founded, as at Marlborough and Fleetwood, for the sons 
of poor clergy and others ; and again, associations for the provision of additional 
ministers. But between those schools on the one hand, and on the other the minis- 
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try, which requires to be augmented, there is a chasm which needs to' be filled. 
Our universities take up education where our schools leave it, yet no one can say. 
that they have been strengthened or extended, whether by clergy or laity, in propor- 
tion to the growing population of the country, its increasing empire, or deepening 
responsibilities. 

We are anxious to suggest, that the link which we find thus missing in the chain 
of improvement, should be supplied by rendering academical education accessible to 
the sons of parents whose incomes are too narrow for the scale of expenditure at 
present prevailing among the junior members of the University of Oxford, and that 
this should be done through the addition of new departments to existing colleges, or, 
if necessary, by the foundation of new collegiate bodies. We have learned, on what 
we consider unquestionable information, that in such institutions, if the furniture 
were provided by the college, and public meals alone were permitted, to the entire 
exclusion of private entertainments in the rooms of the students, the annual college 
payments for board, lodging, and tuition, might be reduced to £60 at most ; and that 
if frugality were enforced as the condition of membership, the student's entire ex- 
penditure might be brought within the compass of £80 yearly. 

If such a plan of improvement be entertained by the authorities of Oxford, the 
details of its execution would remain to be considered. On these we do not venture 
to enter, but desire to record our readiness whenever the matter may proceed fur- 
ther, to aid, by our personal exertions or pecuniary contributions, in promotion of a 
design which the exigencies of the country so clearly seem to require. ' 

Sandon T. D. Acland, Bart. W. J.James E.Berens 

Ashley W. Bramston Sir R. Glynne J.Woolley 

R. Grosvenor Lincoln J. E. Denison Horace Powys 

W.E. Gladstone Sidney Herbert Wilson Patten W. Herbert, Dean 

T. D. Acland Canning R. Vernon Smith of Manchester 

Ph. Pusey Mahon S. Wiberforce G. Moberley 

T. H. S. Sotherton W.B. Baring R. Jelf A. C. Tait 

Westminster J. Nicholl, Judge- W. H. Hale H. Labouchere." 

Carnarvon Advocate W/Heathcote 

Your committee having considered these communications, and having made 
some inquiries into the present state of the university with respect to accom- 
modation and expense, beg to submit the following report : — 
. It appears to your committee most desirable that the university should be 
considerably extended ; that the advantages of academical education should 
be afforded to many more of the sons of the higher classes of the community, 
whatever their destination in after life ; and, above all, they apprehend that 
there is an urgent call for many more than the university now sends forth to 
meet the daily increasing demands for additional labourers in the ministry of 
the Church of England at home and abroad. They believe it also to be highly 
desirable, that increased aid and facilities should be afforded to the sons of the 
poorer clergy and gentry, who are often unable to sustain the usual expense of 
a university education. 

It should not, however, be forgotten, that much has been already done within 
the University of Oxford to meet the increased demand for admission subse- 
quently to the peace of 1814. 

The number of under-graduates on the books of the university increased from 
1,022 in 1812, to 1,346 in 1820 ; to 1,481 to 1830 ; and it was 1,480 in 1845. 
The matriculations (a better criterion of the number of under-graduates under 
actual instruction), which were 227 in 1812, rose to 444 in 1824 ; and they ave- 
raged 415 during the 10 years ending 1829 ; thus, the period of residence being 
three years, we find an increase of about 400 resident under-graduates, and below 
the standing for the degree of B.A. an increase of 550. During the 10 years 
ending 1839 the matriculations averagedU85, and 407 during the six years end- 
ing 1845. 

The number of students who passed their examination for the degree of B.A. 
was 153 in 1812 ;. but it amounted to 224 in 1820, to 273 in 1830, to 323 in 
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1840, and 297 in 1645. The number of educated persons, therefore, sent forth 
annually by the university has been considerably increased; in a ratio, indeed, 
exceeding that of the increase of the population of England and Wales 
during the same period. And, not to speak of the large increase in the num- 
ber of persons educated at Cambridge within the same period, or of those 
who have been sent forth by the new colleges and universities which have 
arisen since the peace, the number of persons now existing, who have been 
educated at Oxford alone, must be between 4,000 and 5,000 more than were 
living 30 years ago. 

To accommodate so much larger a number of students (all, with very few ex- 
ceptions, obliged by statute to lodge for the first three years within the walls of 
collegiate buildings), several colleges and halls have added considerably to their 
number of rooms, some to the extent of a third or fourth ; the total addition 
being about 170. 

At the present time, however, notwithstanding the great increase in the num- 
ber of under-graduate members, as well as in the total amount of names on the 
books of the university (above 2,200 more than they were 30 years since, and 
nearly 500 more than in 1830, when the matriculations were the most numer- 
ous), it may nevertheless be inferred, from the decrease in the average number 
of tie matriculations subsequently to 1829, and the increase in the number of 
rooms, that there are rooms in the university unoccupied, perhaps from 60 to 
80, so that a considerable number of students might obtain immediate ad- 
mission into the university. 

With regard to expense, also, much has been done with a view to the regu- 
lation and diminution of the necessary expenses of the students. And it will 
scarcely be found practicable to reduce them to a much lower scale. It is pro- 
bable that in some cases the regulations are somewhat too strict at present, the 
students being thus exposed to the temptation of supplying from without what 
they think deficient within the walls. In some instances, when a college has 
itself supplied everything, it has done so at an actual loss ; and in all cases the 
expenses would be higher, were it not for the contributions of the colleges 
themselves towards the support of the establishment 

The expenses of the commoners, as they appear on the books of the several 
colleges and halls, are found to vary from about £55 per annum to about 
£104 ; the average annual rate of expense being in some colleges £65, in 
others £75, in others £80. These include, besides the expenses of the table 
(except grocery), tuition, room-rent, coals, dues to the university and the col- 
lege, servants' wages, and in some cases washing and other items. Suppose 
the whole expense to be £73, and deduct for tuition 16 guineas, room-rent 
£10, dues £3, servants £4, then the expense of living will appear to be about 
£39 for the academical year. But individuals are living at a still smaller ex- 
pense, at little more than £30 per annum, and this without being secluded 
from the general society of the college. 

To estimate these expenses properly, we should compare them with those of 
our public schools and new collegiate institutions. They would, in fact, be 
larger, were it not for the endowments of colleges and professorships. Hence 
the commoners' tuition, for the entire period of his academical education, is from 
48 to 64 guineas (the payment being distributed over the several terms, usually 
of /our, and sometimes of three years) ; whilst professorial instruction is in many 
cases gratuitous, and lectures in the department of theology entirely so ; for 
which in other places the remuneration exceeds the whole expense of tuition at 
Oxford* 



* At King's College, London, the fees for the proposed theological lectures, for 
two years, are to be 72 guineas, besides £4 13*. entrance money; at Chichester the 
tuition is at the rate of £50 per annum. 
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As to expenses without the walls of colleges, they must depend for the most 
part upon the prudence and principle of the students themselves, and upon the 
efficient co-operation of their parents with the endeavours of the college 
authorities. The subject has frequently engaged the serious attention of the 
authorities of the university. There are existing and effective regulations 
against expense ; others have from time to time been devised, and abandoned 
as ineffectual. If the student will combine with the tradesman to evade the 
sumptuary laws'of the university or the college, he will frequently succeed, and 
escape detection. And additional impediments have been imposed of late to 
the university laws affecting the tradesmen of the place by the rapidity of 
communication with the metropolis. 

These are circumstances, then, to be borne in mind in considering the sug- 
gestions which have been offered for increasing the accommodation and dimi- 
nishing the expenses of the university. 

For these purposes it has been suggested to found a new college, or build a 
new hall, under its own officers and government ; to add new buildings to ex- 
isting colleges, with a distinct economy, but under the government of the exist- 
ing college authorities; to provide exhibitions tenable by members of any col- 
lege or hall ; to provide for the accommodation of a greater number of students, 
by abridging the statutable residence within the walls of colleges or halls; or 
to allow students to lodge in houses not locally attached, as the statutes at pre- 
sent require, to some college or hall, but under the supervision of some senior 
member or fellow of a college. 

1. There appears to be no reason why the crown should refuse a charter, or 
the university deny incorporation, to a new college properly endowed and regu- 
lated. But to build and adequately endow a new college is suited rather to 
antient munificence than to the economical views of modern times. A hall 
without endowments, or a college insufficiently endowed, would of course entail 
heavier expenses upon the students for tuition and other advantages, than they 
incur in the antient foundations, where the tutors and other officers (being 
usually fellows) are in part, and the heads of colleges are altogether sustained 
by the endowments. A new college should also be independent. The univer- 
sity, it is presumed, would decline^ to incorporate any institution analogous to a 
proprietary school. But supposing a spirit of munificence to arise equal to the 
occasion, it is little likely that a new institution (although for a time, under 
peculiar and stringent regulations, it might introduce some improvements, or 
diminish some expenses) would long continue better, or more economical than 
the old. The average expenses of the new University of Durham, for example, 
do not fall below the amounts above-mentioned at Oxford. In a few years the 
genera] character and regulations of the new institution would, probably, be as 
like the rest as these are like one another. 

2. To add new buildings to existing colleges, whether with or without a 
distinct economy or regulations, or with a diminished rate of tuition, or lower 
sent of rooms, or with furniture and other advantages supplied gratuitously, is 
a much simpler expedient, and would require much smaller funds; and it 
would, of course, require no other consent but that of any college which might 
be willing to receive aid from without for such a purpose. It does not, how- 
ever, appear desirable to create any order of students in a lower rank, or what 
would be considered a degrading position ; nor to endeavour to restrict them 
altogether to public meals. 

3. A still simpler expedient, and one which might either be united with the 
former or kept distinct from it, would be the foundation of exhibitions to be 
conferred, not upon grounds of literary merit, but of poverty, character, and 
economical habits, for the direct purpose of aiding those, and only those, who 
need such assistance ; and to be forthwith taken away from those who would 
not conform to regulations of strict economy. 
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No plan can be suggested more consistent than this with our actual system. 
Advances of monev also, to cower the firet expenses of die university, the fees, 
caution money, ana* cost of furniture, might often be serviceable to parents of 
narrow incomes, and might be afterwards in part or altogether repaid. And 
such advances of exhibitions might be given at the discretion of the college 
authorities, or by other parties, either openly, or, as is sometimes the case at 
present, privately, without the knowledge of any one besides the persons who 
confer and who receive them. 

Since the year 1813, it may be mentioned, about 30 scholarships and exhi- 
bitions have been founded at Oxford (in several cases by the colleges them- 
selves), besides five fellowships and 19 university prises or scholarships for lite-* 
rary attainments. Few, however, if any of those, are intended solely to meet 
the case of straitened circumstances. 

4. With respect to (he suggestion for increasing accommodation and dimi- 
nishing expense, by abridging the statutable residence at the university, your 
committee are of opinion, that it would not be expedient to shorten the period 
of necessary residence. 

5. Lastly, as to the suggestion, that students might be permitted, under pro- 
per regulations, to reside in houses not locally attached to colleges, but kept 
and superintended by senior members of the university, responsible for the stu- 
dents under their supervision, your committee are for the most part not pre- 
pared to recommend any relaxation of the existing statutable restrictions upon 
the residence of under-graduates without the walls of collegiate buildings. 

But it would appear, upon the whole, that there is ample room for the ex- 
ertions of benevolence and liberality such as your committee are rejoiced to 
see indicated in the paper prefixed to this report, whilst there are several me- 
thods by which they might be carried into effect consistent with the present 
statutes, and practice of the university. 

Resolved, — That the board, without expressing any opinion upon the sug- 
gestions contained in the preceding report, remit the Provost of Worcester 
to communicate copies to any of the parties whose names are attached to the 
paper prefixed to it 

B. I*. SYMONS, Vice-Chancellor. 

Delegate* Room, March 16, 1846. 
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A summary of the Members of the University for the years ending 1845 
and 1846, showing the increase and decrease of the respective Colleges and 
Halls :— 

Members of Convocation. Members on the books. 
1845 

1 University 120 . 

2 Baliol 148 . 

3 Merton 85 . 

4 Exeter 188 . 

5 Oriel 172 . 

6 Queen's 175 . 

7 New 81 . 

8 Lincoln 89 . 

9 All Souls 84 . 

1142 1155 2182 2207 



1846 


1845 




1846 


.119 . 


.. 260 
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253 


147 . 


.. 303 
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309 


90 . 


.. 165 
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.. 380 
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407 
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.. 329 
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338 
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.. 293 
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275 
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.. 155 
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158 
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.. 186 
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190 
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Members of Convocation. 
1845 1846 

Brought forward 1 142 1 1 55 

10 Magdalen 139 «.. 143 

11 Brasenose 222 ... 230 

12 Corpus 98 ... 99 

13 Christ Church 528 ... 522 

14 Trinity 152 ... 154 

15 St John's 146 ... 154 

16 Jesus 60 ... 60 

17 Wadham 132 ... 138 

18 Pembroke 87 ... 90 

19 Worcester 130 ... 139 

20 St Mary Hall 19 ... 24 

21 Magdalen Hall 74 ... 85 

22 New Inn Hall 9 ... 11 

23 St Alban Hall 5 ... 6 

24 St Edmund Hall 55 ... 58 

2998 3068 

♦ 

Matriculation, 1844 398 

Begents 234 

Determining [Bachelors] in Lent, 1844, 284 



Members on the books. 
1846 



1845 

2182 
135 
411 
133 
943 
281 
282 
132 
293 
152 
261 
82 
208 
78 
21 
100 

5774 



1845, 
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2207 
184 
425 
133 
954 
287 
300 
137 
308 
172 
272 
85 
214 
75 
22 
108 

5873 

438 
208 
281 
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National Society. — The annual gene- 
ral meeting of the Society has been fixed 
for Wednesday, the 27th of May next 

The Society's Depository for school 
apparatus, is in full operation, and cata- 
logues may be had upon application to 
Mr. E. Simpson, the superintendent of 
the Depository. 

The Society has recently received a 
legacy of £500 from the late Dr. Words- 
worth, formerly Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A statistical inquiry into the condition 
of church elementary schools is now being 
made, and the clergy are earnestly re- 
quested to give their kind assistance in 
filling up the form of inquiry. A grant 
of £500 has been made to the Society 
by the Lords of her Majesty's Treasury, 
towards the expense of the undertak- 
ing ; and it is confidently expected, 
that the result of the inquiry will reflect 
the highest credit on the exertions which 
have been made by the clergy and laity 
of the Established Church to confer a 
sound religious education on the poorer 
classes. 

Proposal* for Scholastic Reform. — An 



endeavour is being made to effect a re- . 
gulation for the benefit and social eleva- 
tion of the principals and the assistant- 
masters of the private schools of Eng- . 
land. The present generation has seea 
many excellent measures brought for- 
ward for extending the education of the 
lower classes. The clergy especially de- 
serve the highest commendations for the 
energy they have everywhere exhibited 
in providing means for the instruction 
of the people. But to promote on sure 
grounds, by the agency of legally respon- 
sible men, the solid instruction of the 
middle classes — classes, perhaps, the 
most important in the social system, the 
pivot upon which the national wellbeing 
mainly turns, no attempt has yet been 
made; nor has any encouragement or 
assistance been hitherto offered to the 
body of men who almost exclusively 
educate these important classes, and 
who number in their ranks, unorganised 
and irresponsible as they are, certainly 
not less than 30,000 persons. To remedy 
this defect in the scholastic system, to 
put an end to this social anomaly, is the 
object of the present movement. The 
same interest which the clergy, in con- 
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junction with others, have exhibited in 
behalf of their poorer brethren, is now 
solicited for the educational and social 
advancement of those to whom the in- 
struction of the middle classes of this 
country is chiefly entrusted — a body of 
men who equally with themselves aim 
at the moral, the intellectual, and the 
religious improvement of those com- 
mitted to their charges. 

For the carrying out of these views a 
preliminary society has been formed, and 
a detailed account of the Intended regu- 
lations has been extensively circulated. 
The leading features of the plan are: — to 
form a Royal Incorporated College of 
Schoolmasters, to give the profession 
the authority of a legally recognized pro- 
fession, to render it illegal from and 
after a certain time for any one to open 
a school without a license from the said 
college, to require candidates (those 
who have taken a class degree at the 
universities excepted) to undergo ex- 
amination in the various degrees of pro- 
fessional knowledge, which are stated in 
a printed circular. These and other 
regulations are not to affect the present 
established schoolmasters, but to come 
into operation from and after a certain 
date ; they are not to interfere with any 
Government schemes of education, or 
any public schools or colleges, since re- 
form and improvement in the private 
school system is all that is aimed at. 

Such is the general outline of this 
comprehensive and important project. 
For carrying it into practice — for engag- 
ing the attention of the legislature and 
the government — the provisional com- 
mittee would earnestly solicit the aid 
of the influential classes of the com- 
munity. They look with confidence, 
also, to the masters of public schools, 
whose pupils would be more fully pre- 
pared for entering upon the course of 
studies pursued in their several institu- 
tions, were those to whom their elemen- 
tary instruction is commonly entrusted, 
required themselves to undergo the 
training which the proposed examination 
would render indispensable. But it is 
to teachers in private schools, both as 
principals and assistants, to whom the pro- 
ject presents the greatest advantages that 
the society looks for its main support. The 
former would at once acquire that great 
desideratum — a certificate of the qualifi- 
cations of their assistants, authenticated 
by a board of examiners, who, by their 
scholastic attainments, their office, and 



their position in society, would be above 
suspicion. To the latter, however, this 
Society would afford a still greater boon 
— it would at once give them an oppor- 
tunity of stamping their credentials with 
an indisputable authority ; it would hold 
out to them a sure reward for industry 
and application ; and deprive the lazy 
and the ignorant of their current excuse, 
that their acquirements are not, or can- 
not be, appreciated. 

The provisional committee, therefore, 
invite the attention of their fellow- 
countrymen to the above statements and 
consideration*; and that they may be 
enabled to give the fullest development 
to their plans, they most earnestly re- 
quest all engaged in scholastic pursuits, 
whether as principals or assistants, to 
forward their names and addresses to the 
secretary, with as little delay as possible. 
It is intended to call a general meeting 
of the profession in London, on or about 
the 18th of June next. All communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., 
J. Parker, Esq., Trafalgar House, Brigh- 
ton. 

Wales. — In the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, the 10th ult., Mr. Williams 
moved for an address to Her Majesty for 
the institution of an inquiry into the 
state of education in the principality of 
Wales, especially into the means afford- 
ed to the labouring classes of acquiring 
a knowledge of the English language. 
The language of the educated classes 
throughout Wales, and of the inhabi- 
tants of the towns, was English ; but 
the language of the labouring classes, es- 
pecially in the rural districts, was Welsh. 
Mr. Griffiths, the president of a dissent- 
ing college in Wales, and a person well 
acquainted with its condition, reported 
that there were 250,000 children who 
ought to receive education ; that there 
were only 70,000 of them who received 
any education at all ; that of this num- 
ber of 70,000, a great portion received 
an education so inferior as to be only 
nominal ; and that there were 180,000 
children whose immortal spirits were 
totally left without that guide, which all 
men ought to receive from a sound, 
moral, and religious education. As a 
proof of the prevalent desire of the po- 
pulation of Wales to obtain education, 
he mentioned that there were 80 Sun- 
day schools in Wales, which were well 
attended by adults, males as well as fe- 
males, who had undergone the most se- 
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Ten labour during six days in the week. 
He then quoted at some length the re- 
port of the Comissioners of Education in 
Wales, and especially of Mr. Tremenhere, 
to show the lamentable deficiency of 
education in the principality of Wales, 
and inferred from the extracts which he 
read, that the extent of the benefit which 
would be conferred on its inhabitants, by 
giving them a sound, moral, and religious 
education, would be incalculable. He 
could multiply such extracts a hundred- 
fold, but he would confine himself only 
to a few. He then quoted an extract 
from the letters of The Times Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Foster, a barrister of high 
education, the same gentleman who had 
written a series of well considered letters 
on the state of Ireland, and whose mind 
was particularly fitted for such investiga- 
tions, — for the purpose of proving the de- 
plorable want of education among the 
people of Wales, especially in Carmarthen- 
shire and the adjacent counties, and of in- 
culcating the propriety of instructing 
them in the English language, which was 
" the road of knowledge, civilization, and 
of advancement to the poor Welshman." 
He corroborated this extract by another 
to the same effect, from a recent charge 
delivered to his clergy by Bishop Thirl- 
wall, a scholar of the most eminent abi- 
lity and learning, and a prelate pious, vi- 
gilant, and universally beloved. He fol- 
lowed up this evidence by that of an 
English gentleman, resident for a long 
time in Wales, and well acquainted, 
from his position as the editor and pro- 
prietor of an able and intelligent journal 
in that country, with the wants and 
wishes of its population. After pointing 
out the educational measures which had 
been adopted in Scotland for the last two 
centuries, and which had created in that 
country one of the most intelligent peo- 
ple in Europe, and after recounting in 
detail the different acts of parliament 
which had been passed from the time of 
Henry VIII. down to the present day, 
for the purpose of giving instruction to 
the people of Ireland, he desired the 
house to compare what the state had 
done for education in Scotland and Ire- 
land, with the almost total neglect with 
which it had treated the same subject in 
Wales. He should have expected that 
the clergy of the established church in 
Wales would have done something to 
remedy this shameful neglect, had he 
not been aware of their excessive poverty, 
owing to the extraordinary manner in 



which the church property of Wales had 
been despoiled by Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Queen Elizabeth. He gave se- 
veral instances of verdicts recorded con- 
trary not only to evidence, but also to 
the intentions of the jurors, from their 
want of knowledge of the language in 
which the verdict was handed up to the 
court, and the evidence delivered; and 
he mentioned one case in which a pri- 
soner, who declared himself to be inno- 
cent, was sentenced to death without 
understanding a syllable of the evidence 
given against him, or of the sentence 
under which he was condemned to die, 
until they were subsequently explained 
to him by an individual in court, whom 
he had asked why the judge was looking 
so grave and speaking so solemnly. He 
concluded, after a brief recapitulation of 
the topics of his speech, by handing up 
his motion to the speaker. 

Mr. D. Morris corroborated the state- 
ments of Mr. Williams, and seconded his 
motion. 

Sir J. Graham could not controvert 
any of the propositions advanced by Mr. 
Williams on this subject, nor was he in- 
clined to object to the institution of some 
inquiry into the matters which he had 
brought under the notice of the house. 
He admitted that the want of an ade- 
quate knowledge of the English language 
was a serious obstacle, and that the 
knowledge of it was of vast importance 
to the due administration of justice in 
the principality of Wales. He also ad- 
mitted that the knowledge of English 
was an element of great value in the ad- 
vancement of Welshmen in society. He 
thought, however, that Mr. Williams had 
scarcely done justice to what the govern- 
ment had done of late years to promote 
education in the mining districts of South 
Wales. After describing those measures, 
and their effects on the social, moral, 
and religious improvement of the inha- 
bitants of those districts, be observed, 
that Ministers were now engaged in a 
grand and comprehensive plan for im- 
proving the social condition of the work- 
ing classes throughout Great Britain ; 
and that if they succeeded in carrying it 
through the legislature, their moral and 
religious condition would force itself 
more and more upon the consideration 
of Parliament. He almost despaired of 
being able to establish a general system 
of national education for England and 
Wales ; but he did not consider the dif- 
ficulty of establishing such a system to 
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be any reason for not establishing a se- 
parate scheme of education for all sects 
of christians among the labouring classes 
in Wales ; for a separate education was 
certainly better for them than no educa- 
tion at all. He cited the report of Mr. 
Treraenhere in 1840, and the efforts made 
to carry it out, as proofs that government 
was not indifferent to the subject; and 
stated that Mr. Tremenhere, having re- 
cently visited the mining districts of 
South Wales in his capacity of Inspector 
of Mines and Collieries, had communi- 
cated to the government in his last re* 
port, that though education was still de* 
flcienMhere, decided progress bad never- 
theless been made in promoting it. Hav- 
ing eulogised the exertions of Sir J. 
Guest, and of SirT. Phillips, in providing 
schools for the education of the children 
in their districts; be observed, that he 
was by no means indisposed to agree to 
a still further inquiry into the state of 
education in Wales. He could not, how- 
ever, agree to the appointment of a spe- 
cial commission to inquire into it. He 
proposed that the Educational Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council should send 
down into Wales two of its inspectors to 
inquire into the extent of the ignorance 
•of the English language among the po- 
pulation of Wales, and into the best 
means of removing it. He thought that 
the necessary information might be 
speedily obtained, and that the interven- 
tion of parliament might be procured, 
perhaps, during the present session. 

Mr. Williams expressed his satisfaction 
at the proposed arrangements ; and, after 
a few observations from Mr. C. Wynne, 
Mr. Davies, and Mr. T. Wyse, all expires- 
«rve of their admiration of the anxious 
desire exhibited by the present govern- 
ment to promote the education of all 
parts of the united kingdom, consented 
to withdraw his motion. 

University College, Lond&n. —The an- 
nual general meeting of the proprietors 
of the above college, took place on the 
25th ult, in the theatre of that institu- 
tion, Gower-street, for the purpose of 
electing a- president, vice-president, and 
members of the council, for the year en- 
suing, and receiving the report as to the 
state of the college for the past year. 

The Earl of Auckland, vice-president, 
took the chair at 2 o'clock, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Thornely, M.P., Mr. Wood 
(chairman of the board of excise), Dr. A. 
T. Thompson, Dr. Boot, Mr. H. Crabbe 
Robinson, Mr. Richard Taylor, &c. 



Scrutineers of the ballot having been 
appointed* 

Mr. Atkinson, the secretary, read the 
report. It stated that the number of 
students in the college and school during 
the year 1844-5 was 798— viz.» in the fa- 
culty of arta and laws(including 26 attend- 
ants on the schoolmasters' classes), 163 ; 
in the faculty of medicine, 320; and in 
the junior school, 3 1 6. Hie highest num- 
ber of boys in the school in any single 
term was 268. The amount of fees was 
£13,645 St. of which the sum of £7,683 
15«. was received fox the medical faculty, 
£2,201 8s. for the faculty of arts and 
laws, and £3,760 for the junior school. 
The professors and masters were paid 
£8,203 5*. 1 M. The sum of £2,798, the 
amount of fees received for hospital 
practice, was transferred to the hospital 
committee, towards the maintenance of 
the charity, and £2,643 17s. 2d, was 
passed to the college fund. In the cur- 
rent session up to the present date in the 
medical faculty, the number, of new en- 
tries was 95, the total 285, and the 
amount of fees £3,860 19*. The new 
entries to hospital practice, were 76, and 
the sum received for fees £1,66 7 10s. In 
the faculty of arts the new entries were 
94, the aggregate 162 ; the fees amount- 
ed to £2,936 2«., and there were besides 
•29 attending the schoolmasters' classes. 
In the junior school this term, the num- 
ber of pupils was 249, while in the cor- 
responding term of last year they were 
244. In each of these departments there 
was an improvement, comparing the cur- 
rent with the past year, both as regards 
the number of pupils and the amount of 
fees. The considerable increase last year 
in the class of mathematics was then 
noticed, but the students now attending 
that class are still more numerous. • The 
classes of Latin and Greek had during 
the last year very considerably increased. 

It would be interesting to the proprie- 
tors and friends of the college to learn 
that four Hindoos are now attending 
the medical classes of the college. These 
students arrived last spring, under the 
care of Dr. Goodeve, professor of ana- 
tomy in the college of. Calcutta, at which 
they had already made some progress in 
medical education. They were pursuing 
their studies with assiduity and intelli- 
gence, and with the prospect of acquit- 
ting themselves with credit in the class 
examination of the college. The couu- 
cil had likewise satisfaction in mention- 
ing that they learn from Dr. Hobson , a 
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former medical student in that college 
now settled in China, that the natives 
come in great numbers, and from distant 
parts, to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of European treatment, at an hos- 
pital at Hong Kong under his charge, es- 
tablished expressly for their benefit. The 
state of the junior school had been the 
subject of anxious inquiry by the coun- 
cil, and with the assistance of the head 
master, some important improvements 
in the conduct of the school had been 
effected. The council are confirmed in 
the opinion expressed in their last report, 
that the school enjoys and deserves a high 
reputation, especially in those branches 
which are most conducive to mental 
training; and of this they had found 
new proof in the results of the examina- 
tions during the past year in the facul- 
ties of arts both of the college and the 
University of London. All the scholar- 
ships and exhibitions in the latter, and 
in the former all the highest prizes in 
in the classes of Latin, Greek, mathema- 
tics, and natural philosophy, with only 
one exception, were obtained by students 
who had received their preliminary edu- 
cation in the junior school. The follow- 
ing degrees were conferred by the Uni- 
versity of London, in the course of the 
year 1845 : — Ten of doctor of medicine, 
on candidates from five schools, six being 
from University College ; sixteen of ba- 
chelor of medicine on candidates from 
eight schools, four being from University 
College; one of master of arts, the 
chosen candidate being from University 
College ; thirty of bachelor of arts, the 
candidates being from eleven colleges of 
institutions *, of these thirty, eleven were 
of University College. Twenty-five can- 
didates passed the first examination for 
the degree of M.B., and 103 the matricu- 
lation examination. The prizes awarded 
after the examination for honours on 
taking medical degrees, were a gold me- 
dal for a commentary on a case in medi- 
cine in the M.D. degree, and two scho- 
larships and eight gold medals for the 
M.B. degree. Of eighty-seven gold me- 
dals. University College students obtained 
fifty-two. The remaining thirty-five were 
distributed among candidates from twelve 
institutions, of which the two highest 
obtained eleven and six respectively. 
The statement of receipts and expendi* 
ture • showed, that after deducting the 
balances in hand respectively at the com- 
mencement and termination of the year, 
the total receipts were £19,531 7s. 10rf., 



and the disbursements £20,325 6». 6d. t 
exhibiting an excess of expenditure above 
actual receipts during the year, of £739, 
18*. Sd. To the sacrifices made by the 
council to procure efficient professors, 
the gradual improvement apparent in the 
most important classes in the faculty of 
arts, must be attributed, and might be 
appealed to as a full justification. The 
ordinary expenses of the year were rather 
below the usual amount. For several 
years past they had been nearly uniform. 
The council, aware of the increasing im- 
portance of chemical science, and of the 
demand for a more extended system of 
practical instruction, had thought it their 
duty to add to the means already posses- 
sed by the college. With that view they 
had instituted a distinct professorship of 
practical chemistry, and had appointed 
Mr. George Fownes, F.R.S., to the chair. 
The proceedings of the hospital during 
the past year were satisfactory. The an* 
nual subscriptions continued to increase. 
The collection at the public dinner in 
June, at which the duties of the chair 
were so ably and successfully discharged 
by Lord Morpeth, amounted to upwards 
of £2,000. It was now proposed to give 
instructions to the architect to make the 
necessary preparations for laying the first 
stone of the north wing of the hospital 
on the 20th of May next. 

Dr. Hardwicke moved the adoption of 
the report, which was seconded by Mr. 
Gale, and carried unanimously. 

The scrutineers of the ballot having 
announced that Lord Brougham was re- 
elected president, the Earl of Auckland 
vice-president, and that theretiring mem- 
bers of the council were also again cho- 
sen, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
noble chairman. 

The Earl of Auckland, in returning 
thanks, observed, that although the in- 
stitution had not realized the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine of its sup- 
porters, still they ought to congratulate 
themselves upon the number of students 
attending the college. ' The course of 
education adopted in the institution had 
resulted most successfully, a proof of 
which was the number of honours gained 
by the students who had left it. He 
might allude, in particular, to the classes 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 

Dr. Bray's Associates — The following 
is part of the report for the year 1845 
of the institution established by the 
late Rev. Dr. Bray and his associates 
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for founding Clerical Libraries and sup- 
porting Negro Schools : — 

The associates continue to receive 
accounts from Nova Scotia, which pre- 
sent a very satisfactory view of the suc- 
cess attending their exertions for the 
instruction of the coloured population 
in the province. For the gratification 
which they experience in making this 
announcement, the associates are deeply 
indebted to the lively interest which the 
lord bishop of the diocese has at all 
times manifested in the welfare of their 
schools, and the zeal with which he has 
promoted it. The associates have also 
thankfully to acknowledge the benefits 
conferred upon their schools by the effi- 
cient superintendence of the several 
clergymen within whose districts they are 
situated. 

At the close of the year 1844, Mr. 
Gallagher drew up, and presented to the 
bishop, two reports on the state of the 
associates' schools at Halifax and Ham- 
mond's Plains. These reports have been 
transmitted to the associates by his 
lordship, who observes : — 

" The enclosed reports will speak for 
themselves ; and I have much pleasure 
in expressing a belief that they are as 
correct as they are gratifying. Nor can 
I fail to derive comfort from the hope 
they encourage, that the bounty and 
prayers of the associates are not wasted 
when directed towards these shores. 1 ' 

The number of children in the schools 
at Halifax, as stated in Mr. Gallagher's 
report, is seventy-three; viz. forty-five 
boys and twenty-eight girls. 'After a 
very satisfactory account of the attend- 
ance of the children, and their improve- 
ment, Mr. Gallagher adds,— 

" I feel happy, my lord, in being able 
to state that the moral improvement of 
the children is- very great, and that the 
venerable society and the benevolent 
friends of the school have much reason 
to rejoice in the good that is being 
accomplished in the mental and moral 
improvement of the poor sons and 
daughters of Africa." 

Of the school at Hammond's Plains, 
and of the diligence and care of its 
master, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gallagher re- 
ports very favourably. The Rev. Archi- 
bald Gray also bears very satisfactory 
testimony to Mr. Taylor's qualifications 
as a teacher, and in a letter dated 



Sackville, Nova Scotia, July 24, 1845 
gives the following interesting account 
of a visit made by him to this school for 
a public examination of the children : 

" On entering the school-room I saw 
before me sixty-eight happy-looking chil- 
dren, fifty-two of whom were children of 
colour, all in a state of good discipline. 
The first class, containing fifteen pupils, 
read with fluency and propriety the 
fiftieth chapter of Genesis, and answered 
intelligently such questions as were put 
to them* I then examined them in the 
catechism, in arithmetic, and in writing, 
and found them making creditable pro- 
gress in each. The second class, con- 
taining ten, read the thirteenth chapter 
of St. Luke very well, and also answered 
several questions. They were acquainted 
with the catechism, and their writing 
was fair. The third class, containing six 
pupils, was examined in the Central 
School-Book, No. 1 1, part ii. ; the fourth 
class, containing twelve, in Card No. 3 ; 
the fifth class, containing seven, in Card 
No. 7 ; sixth class, containing fifteen, in 
Card No. 3. The whole performances 
were such as fully to show the assiduity 
and indefatigable perseverance of Mr. 
Taylor. 

" After the examination I held Divine 
service to an audience of about 120 per- 
sons ; and the children read the responses 
and sung a psalm with a natural melody 
peculiar to all of African descent. There 
was but one thing wanting to complete 
my pleasure — the presence of some one 
of those kind benefactors who send the 
means of education to these children of 
want three thousand miles across the 
Atlantic. But as this was impossible, I 
can only communicate to them through 
you the success of their undertaking in 
this instance, that they may experience 
the happiness, even in this world, Of 
knowing that their labour of love is not 
in vain in the Lord." 

On the subject of schools, the asso- 
ciates have only further to mention, that 
owing to the very ample provision made 
for the education of the poorer classes 
in Philadelphia, the maintenance of their 
schools in that city is become unneces- 
sary, and they have been, in consequence, 
discontinued. The associates will now 
devote the money hitherto expended 
upon those schools to the education of 
negro children in our own colonies. 
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ON THE BEST METHOD OF REWARDING AND INSTRUCT- 

ING MONITORS. 

A PAPER READ LONG AGO AT A MEETING OF THE CHURCH 

SCHOOLMASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Whkn I was appointed six or seven years ago to the school which I 
now have the pleasure of conducting, I found that the teachers and 
assistants were paid in a manner which appeared to me highly objec- 
tionable. The teachers received three pence per week, which was paid 
them every Tuesday morning, either by the rector, or by one of the 
members of the committee. The assistants received a ticket daily, 
which ticket was of the value of one farthing, these tickets were kept 
by the boys till they amount to a dozen, and then they likewise re- 
ceived their three pence. As there was no restriction as to the appli- 
cation of this money, it was of course spent in trash, and sometimes 
perhaps in things of worse tendency both to body and mind. I therefore 
considered that this was an abuse which called for reform, and recom- 
mended that a plan, similar to that which I had seen at the National 
Society's Central School, should be adopted : viz., that each teacher 
should receive sixpence per week, and each assistant three pence, and 
that that money should not be given to them to spend as heretofore, but 
that it should be entered to their account in a book, to be kept for that 
purpose, and to be called the Teachers' Fund Book ; and that once • a 
year they should receive the value of their earnings in clothes. When 
I proposed this plan to the committee, they, with their usual kindness 
and consideration, entered at once into the spirit of the matter, and 
also effected what was in my opinion a very great improvement. They 
agreed at once to pay each teacher and assistant the sum which I had 
proposed, but instead of retaining it as a clothes' fund, they decided that 
it should once a month be placed in the savings' bank, in the names of 
the boys themselves, and of the secretary of the school as trustee ; and 
that no part of the money should be withdrawn, by the boy or his 
parents, so long as he remained in the school. By this management, if 
a boy remained in the school for two or three years after he became a 
teacher, he would, when he left the school, have a little fund at his dis- 
posal, to fit himself out in a decent manner for any occupation in which 
he might be engaged ; or, if he did not require the money then, it might 
remain in the savings' bank, and might prove the germ of his future 
prosperity. I have somewhere met with the remark, that a poor man 
first becomes respectable when he begins to save his money ; if this be 
so, he cannot begin too soon ; and if a boy sees that the saving of only 
sixpence per week has produced him in the course of two or three years 
more than as many pounds, he may have contracted a habit, which may 
accompany him through life, and cause him to feel infinitely more sa- 
tisfaction, in carrying a portion of his weekly earnings to the savings' 
bank, than others who have been less fortunate in their education do, 
in spending it in the riot and intoxication of a pot-house. Nor is it the 
boy alone that may be thus benefitted ; if he settles in life, his family of 
course becomes involved in his fortunes, and shares in the effects which 
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his conduct produces ; is it then too much to hope that many a poor 
family may hereafter have to attribute (under divine providence) their 
success to, and date their comforts and their respectability from, the 
time when the head of that family was first taught habits of carefulness, 
and the value of money, by the liberality and good sense of the com- 
mittee of his school ? 

But, alas 2 there is an instability about all earthly good, and so this 
system seems destined to share in the common lot, for. the committee 
having deemed it expedient to make some retrenchment in their expen- 
diture, have given me notice to the effect, that I am not to place any 
new teachers upon the same footing, but that the old ones are to con* 
tinue to enjoy their privileges. Here then is my difficulty, which I now 
bring before this meeting, hoping that some one who may be placed in 
a similar situation will kindly give me the benefit of his experience, and 
how he manages with unpaid teachers. 

By what has been already said, it will be seen that it is my opinion 
that teachers should be rewarded, and that their rewards should be 
turned to a beneficial account. But I am also of opinion, that however 
judicious the management of their rewards of sixpence, or thereabout* 
per week, may be, it will be insufficient to induce their parents to 
allow them to remain at school after they are old enough to earn them 
a few shillings per week ; the rewards must be brought up to some^ 
thing like what they could obtain elsewhere. Nor should we be too 
hasty in blaming the parents on this account, for though we all too well 
know that there are parents who think far too little of the value of edu- 
cation, yet there are others also who would gladly keep their children 
longer at school, if their necessities, and the burden of a large family r 
would allow them, and to whom two or three shillings per week is. an 
object of such importance, as the worst paid schoolmaster can hardly, 
estimate. 

But as there are few schools whose funds would admit of so large a 
remuneration as two or three shillings per week to every teacher, some 
plan must be, sought for, which while it holds out sufficient inducement 
to the parents to allow their children to remain in the school, shall 
at the same time come within the means of school funds ; and I do not 
know of any that seems likely to answer these purposes so well as. 
that which was lately proposed by our rev. president, viz. : — that in all 
large schools, there should be at least three apprentices, or well paid 
teachers, ranging from fourteen to eighteen years of age, their pay vary- 
ing accordingly ; so that as one went out as an assistant to another 
school, or into a training school, as the case might be, another in- 
telligent boy might be placed on the list. Suppose the youngest to 
have half- a- crown a week, the second, five shillings, and the third, se- 
ven shillings and sixpence. The whole of this would not exceed £40 
a-year, whilst the youngest of them would be earning something towards 
his maintenance, and the parents would be satisfied .; whilst the benefit 
to the school would be incalculable, and a stimulus would he given to 
the whole, because many would be looking forward with the hope that 
they might one day be of the number of those who were thus placed in 
the high road to usefulness and respectability. 
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This plan has not yet been carried^ out in my school to the extent here 
proposed, but 1 do not despair of its being so. Something has already- 
been done towards it ; for some time ago the committee came to a re- 
solution, which they announced to the subscribers in the following 
terms: — 

" It has been the practice, ever since the schools were instituted, to 
clothe twelve boys, and as many girls, selecting them from the most 
diligent and attentive, to receive the clothing as a reward ; but the com- 
mittee considered that, however this custom might be advisable in en- 
dowed parochial schools, the proper object of a national school, sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions, is to give the children a 
moral and religious education, based upon the great truths of Christianity, 
as interpreted by the national church. It would appear that the con- 
tributions made to a national school should be wholly expended in pro- 
curing Bound instruction, and therefore the clothing of even a few of the 
children may be so far considered as separate from the main object. 
The committee, however, considering the clothing in the light of a re- 
ward, have devised another plan of disposing of a sum of money yearly, 
nearly equal to the cost of the clothing, at the same time that they ad- 
here to the principle of spending all their income in actual education.- 
A boy and a girl, the boy being not under sixteen, and the girl not 
under fifteen years of age, are selected as assistant teachers in their re- 
spective schools ; and if the parents consent to keep them, with a view 
to their ultimately becoming teachers, the committee allow the boy £1 
per month, and the girl sixteen shillings per month, for two years, when 
they will be succeeded by others. Thus, at a cost of about twenty-one 
guineas per annum, a great advantage is secured to the schools ; for the 
master and mistress having each their assistant* well acquainted with 
the routine of the school, from the length of time they must necessarily 
have been in it to obtain their promotion, the whole superintendence is 
more efficient, and two teachers are constantly training in right princi- 
ples for supplying other schools." 

In consequence of this resolution, an intelligent and excellent youth 
of about sixteen years of age, was placed in the school as my assistant, 
and in the following, year he was elected to a free scholarship in St. 
Mark's College, Stanley Grove. Another lad belonging to the school 
supplied his place ; and he was also elected to a scholarship at a reduced 
premium in St. Mark's College ; his health, however, not permitting 
him to follow up the course of studies required there, he returned to 
me after he had been three months in the college, and is now receiving 
seven shillings and sixpence per week as my assistant. It was fortunate 
for me that it was so, for, during the time he was-away from the school, 
I experienced considerable inconvenience, being without an assistant, 
as I had not a boy in the school old enough to take his place, but this 
difficulty would have been entirely obviated by the plan proposed. 
Moreover, in a large school of more than 200 boys, one such assistant 
is not enough, and therefore, I trust that, at some future time, the va- 
luable hint of our president will be more fully and more generally acted 
upon, as I am persuaded it would be alike beneficial to all parties. 

But fearing that I have already taxed the patience of the meeting to 

m 2 
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a serious amount* I must now come to the second part of my subject, 
viz., the instruction of teachers. 

The plan which I adopt is this : at eleven o'clock I set the school 
down to write, either from dictation or from memory ; one class being 
at the same time writing in copy books. I then take the teachers with 
the first class into the class room till near twelve ; at twelve I dismiss 
the school, and then keep the teachers with such of the first class as 
choose to stay, till a quarter or ten minutes to one. In the summer 
time, at four o'clock in the afternoon, I set the school down as before, 
and again take the teachers with the first class till a quarter to five, and 
in the winter, I do the same from half-past three till four o'clock. If 
it be said that the six hours in which we are obliged to labour in our 
schools is sufficient, without the fatigue of an additional hour per day 
(and some of my friends have made that remark to me), I would reply, 
that to me the additional hour is not fatiguing ; but on the contrary, I 
have frequently felt more relief by a comfortable and quiet hour's teach- 
ing, and have felt my spirits more raised, while thus surrounded by a 
few attentive boys, than I could have done by any other mode of relax- 
ation ; and have frequently thought that which has been so well said of 
mercy, may with great propriety be applied to instruction — 



" It is twice blen'd; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that tales. 1 



Nor is this a mere personal affair between the master and his teach- 
ers, for the whole school reaps the benefit, not only directly, from the 
knowledge communicated to the teachers, but also indirectly, from the 
tendency which the additional hour's teaching has, to draw off the 
minds of the teachers from play and trifling, and to bring them into 
more friendly and familiar intercourse with the master. This is the 
way in which my teachers are at present rewarded and instructed. I do 
not for a moment suppose it is the best way ; nor have I in any part of 
this paper attempted to give, but rather to seek, instruction. I have 
done little more than made a statement of facts, from the conviction, 
that if facts are stated, arguments will follow; and in the discussion 
which I hope will follow the reading of this paper, I trust that we shall 
be taught before we separate, what is really " the best method of re- 
warding and instructing teachers." 

C. G. 
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Sia, — I beg to offer a few remarks on the letter of your correspon- 
dent, T. L. W., (in page 103). It appears to me unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the merits of Dr. Bell. The most important question is, whether 
a better plan than his can be devised ? I maintain, that the mixed 
method recommended by the Committee of Council on Education is 
better. The objection to monitors is not, that the age of the teacher 
and the taught does not differ more than two or three years ; but that 
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they are generally unqualified to teach. In my school at Pirton, the 
difference is only six months, the teacher being eighteen, and two of the 
scholars seventeen and a half. These two girls teach the infants, and 
are preparing themselves to be village schoolmistresses. I believe that 
all those whom I have appointed teachers are capable of giving religious 
instruction to those whom they teach. I also believe that I do more 
good by training teachers than by giving direct instruction to the chil- 
dren. When I see the teachers teach in the same way as I would my- 
self, I do not think it necessary that the religious instruction should be 
retained in my own hands. I have already mentioned, that my plan is 
to have two mistresses, one to teach, and the other to superintend the 
work, and, if she can, to teach writing and arithmetic. The cost of 
such a school, for about 100 children, was, for the last year, £35 at 
Ickleford, and £52 at Pirton, exclusive of books, the cost of which is 
trifling. 

The plan of sub-monitors I think very bad. I have shown it to be 
quite unnecessary, as well as the assembling the monitors half an hour 
before the rest of the school meet, and keeping them half an hour after 
the others are dismissed. Here the time of all the children, except the 
infants, is valuable ; and their parents would not allow them to teach, 
unless they were paid sufficient to compensate them for the work they 
would have done. 

J. W. Thirlwall. 

Ickleford Rectory, near Hit chin. 



ON RAISING THE CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Rev. Sir, — Your correspondent Psedagogus Rusticus has resumed a 
discussion which occupied a considerable share of attention at the time 
I became a reader of the English Journal of Education (in Jan. 1844). 
I had not the pleasure of seeing the earlier papers on the subject which 
appeared in the preceding year ; but, from the allusions in the replies 
to them, it was not difficult to guess at their purport. An improve- 
ment in the condition of schoolmasters is doubtless a most important 
point ; for in vain shall we look for advancement in education, unless 
those who are to carry it on take the lead in the movement. The me- 
thods that obviously present themselves to us for effecting this object 
are, — 1. An increased scale of remuneration ; 2. An improvement in the 
manner of conferring appointments; 3. A greater consideration to- 
wards the masters from the managers of schools ; 4. A reasonable 
security that a master's situation shall be a permanent one. Now, be- 
yond all question it will be found, that to a very considerable extent 
(other things being the same), a schoolmaster will maintain a superior 
position, and his school prosper accordingly, as one, or more, or all of 
these advantages are possessed. But, supposing these things to be 
necessary, the question is, how are they to be obtained? Doubtless 
it is desirable that a schoolmaster should be paid somewhat better 
than a day labourer ; but if committees cannot or will not raise the 
funds to effect this, they must take such a person as the limited salary 
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they offer will procure, and so with regard to the other requisites above 
named. 

An able man will remain in a situation where he is treated with 
respect, and which affords a prospect of a permanent income, even 
though that income be a very moderate one ; whereas a large salary 
will not insure an efficient master, if indifference or contempt be his 
portion, or if be be liable to dismissal for trivial causes, or perhaps for 
no cause at all. 

As to an improvement in the method of appointment, assuredly in 
those cases where an election decides the question, and where the only 
qualification of the electors is an annual contribution of a few shillings, 
it can only be by the merest chance if a deserving candidate obtain the 
situation. 

These, however, are all means which lie beyond the schoolmaster's 
controul. Whatever ill effects may accrue from the want of them, 
are not attributable to him, nor has he the opportunity of supplying 
them. > 

But, Rev. Sir, let it not be imagined that, in improving the school* 
master's position, the schoolmaster himself is to remain inactive. What* 
ever may be done for him in this matter, the chief part must, and 
ought to be done by him. I speak not now of intellectual acquire'* 
ments, or of book learning merely (desirable doubtless though they 
be), but of those higher qualities which constitute the christian. It 
has been said in reply to those who have advocated a more respectful 
and considerate treatment of our schoolmasters, " they are as well 
treated as they deserve ;" and although many excellent and devoted 
men may be found in the profession, yet instances are unfortunately 
numerous enough to support the assertion. The remedy for this, at 
least, is with ourselves. Let every man raise the character of the pro- 
fession by raising his own. We cannot perhaps induce committees to 
pay larger salaries ; we can, by economy and care, and if need be by 
self-denial, endeavour to support ourselves creditably on the small sum 
allotted us. We cannot force respect from those above us, we cannot 
demand a courteous demeanour, but we can deserve it. A long course 
of duty conscientiously performed, of conduct which even calumny can- 
not impugn, of unostentatious piety which manifests itself not in pro- 
fession but in practice, — these are in our power ; and if these do not 
procure us proper consideration, if these do not raise the " status" of 
the schoolmaster, at least we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
it has not been lowered by any deeds of ours. 

While then, Rev. Sir, I heartily agree with your previous corres- 
pondents as to the importance of this subject, and the propriety of 
bringing it prominently forward on every proper occasion, I would 
earnestly entreat my brethren, if these few remarks are permitted to 
reach them, so to act, as that upon a general consideration of the point 
by those in authority, the strongest argument for raising the character of 
the profession, may be the personal characters of the individual school- 
masters. 

Your very obedient servant, 

J. W. H. 
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OFFICE AND DUTIES OF GODFATHERS AND GOD- 
MOTHERS ; 

PLAINLY CONSIDERED, WITH REFERENCE TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 

" Set your heart* unto all the words which I testify among you this day, which ye 
shall command your children to observe to do, all the words of the law. For it is not 
a vara thing for you ; because it is your life, and through this thing ye shall prolong 
your days in the land."— D«t*f . mti. 46. 

I nx ed hardly inform you that there are many wrong notions abroad 
respecting the office and the duties of Godfathers and Godmothers. 
That the office has been most sadly abused we know too well ; and that 
its duties have been most flagrantly neglected is too well known also. 
And because of this abuse and neglect many well-meaning persons have 
led themselves, or been led by others, to think that it were better to do 
away with the office entirely, rather than that people should be obliged 
to undertake what they will not, or, as they conceive, they cannot per- 
form. 

It is, therefore, the design of this tract to show how erroneous are 
these opinions, — how highly reasonable it is (to say the least) that the 
office should be continued, — how profitable it may become if seriously 
attended to, — and lastly, that the duties which it lays on the godfathers 
and godmothers are by no means such as they cannot discharge. 

Let us then, in the first place, consider the view with which the 
office was appointed at the first. 

In the 18th chapter of Genesis, 1 — 14, we have an account of a 
covenant or an agreement entered into by God with Abraham. That 
is, God was pleased to bind himself to bestow certain blessings upon 
Abraham and his family after him, provided that he fulfilled his part of 
the agreement, which was, to walk before God in uprightness and holi* 
ness of conduct. (Verse 1.) God, to assure Abraham that he would 
fulfil his promise, required that every male child should be circumcised, 
(verse 10,) that is, marked in the flesh, in order to show that he was 
God's child. Thus did the Almighty give to Abraham an outward sign 
and pledge, that he, on his part, would not forget their covenant. This 
circumcision, or marking of the infant, took place according to God's 
own order, on the eighth day after its birth. This I beg of you to ob- 
serve, that you may see the use which I shall afterwards make of it. 

Now it is plain that the infant could take no willing part in the ser- 
vice performed ; nor was it possible that it could then understand it. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, God commanded that it should be 
circumcised : and added farther that " that soul which was uncircum- 
cised should be cut off from his people, because he had broken the 
covenant of God." (Verse 14.) 

It will be seen, then, that an infant was not considered as one of 
God's children until he had partaken in the rite of circumcision. And 
when he had so partaken, he was bound most solemnly from that time 
to fulfil its requirements, which demanded holiness of life. But how 

* This article is reprinted from the [American] Journal of Christian Education. 
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was the child to be made thus holy ? Under God, by religious training 
and instruction. And who were to train and instruct him ? His pa- 
rents. But supposing his parents should die in his infancy, — or suppos- 
ing that they should be worldly-minded and careless, and indifferent to 
their child's spiritual welfare : how then ? Was the poor infant to be 
cast upon the wide world a prey to its vices and its sins, and so run on 
blindly to everlasting destruction ? This sad consequence of a parent's 
premature death, or a parent's negligence, was foreseen and guarded 
against by the Jewish Church. It appointed, that when the infant was 
circumcised, certain persons* should pledge themselves in its behalf, 
that it should keep the law of Moses ; or in other words, should lead a 
holy and religious life. 

Bearing, therefore, this custom in mind, you will see at once how 
precisely similar is ours at this day, in having persons to act as sureties 
for our infants when brought to be baptized, whom, from the nature of 
their office, we call fathers and mothers in Ood. 

Now, what the Jewish Church was to the Jews, the Christian Church 
is to us. As they were commanded by Ood to circumcise infants, so 
are we commanded by the same God to baptize them instead. Hear 
the words of our Lord, (Matthew xxviii, 19,) " Go ye (my apostles) and 
make disciples among all nations, [among whom, without doubt, child- 
ren bear a great part], baptizing them in the name of the Father," &c. 
And again, (Mark z, 14,) " Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not." Hence it is, therefore, that we dare not keep 
our infants from baptism, because we should consider ourselves as act- 
ing contrary to God's will if we did so. As this, however, is a point 
which has been frequently disputed, it will not be amiss to say a little 
more upon it. 

The question may much more easily be asked than answered. If 
God required the children of Abraham to be brought unto him, why are 
we to keep from him the children of Christians ? Where has he for- 
bidden us to bring them ? 

It is a remarkable fact, that in the book of the Acts, where much con- 
cerning the apostles is written, we find several accounts of their having 
to consult each other on certain questions which then arose, and we 
read what they said respecting them. But we never find that this was 
a question among them, ' Whether infants should be baptized ?' No 
doubt infants would be brought to receive baptism, as they had been 
formerly to receive circumcision. Thus we find St. Peter speaking, in 
his sermon to the Jews, where he exhorts them to come and be baptized, 
" For the promise is to you and to your children." And we read of St. 
Paul baptizing whole households, (Acts xvi, 33, 1 Cor. i, 16,) among 
whom, it is reasonable to suppose, that children were included. And no 
doubt if the apostles had not been clear respecting the propriety of bap- 
tizing them, there would have been a question on so important a matter. 

• Selden de Synedriis. " A proselyte, if of age, made profession to the court that 
he should keep Moses' law : but in the case of minors, the court itself did profess, in 
their name, the same thing. Just as in the Christian Church, the godfathers do. 1 * 
See also Lightfoot, vol. ii, pp. 1 1 9 — 20. 
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But we shall look for it in vain, I can imagine the apostles would rea- 
son thus : — Our Saviour has told us to baptize all who are willing to be 
Christians : he did not tell us to keep infants from that sacrament ; 
but we believe he has encouraged us to admit them : at all events infants 
were circumcised, and therefore, infants may be baptized. 

It is on these grounds, then, and few, I think, can be stronger, that 
we urge and require you to bring your children, in their earliest years, 
to this holy sacrament of the Church. Here they enter solemnly into 
covenant with God — here they are made partakers of the grace of his 
Holy Spirit, to counteract the evil disposition born with them, and to 
enable them, when of sufficient age, to " choose that good part which 
shall never be taken from them/' (Luke x, 42.) Some have said that 
they are not capable of receiving this grace ; but who dares to put limits 
to the power and goodness of God ? Nay, the very expression of our 
Lord respecting them, implies that they can and do receive it, " Verily 
I say unto you, except ye receive the kingdom of God as a little child 
[receives it], ye shall not enter therein." (Mark x, 15.) 

It is on all hands admitted that no one can become holy without the 
special grace of God ; and therefore, if we see a child bringing forth the 
fruits of holiness, we know from whom he has received the seed. We 
know that Samuel and Josiah and John the Baptist were sanctified from 
their earliest infancy ; and how can this be accounted for, except we 
maintain, as maintain we must, that the grace of the Holy Ghost they 
did (at that time) receive ? Then, it at once follows, that infants are 
capable of receiving it. But more than this, they are qualified. When 
a grown-up person, in the days of the apostles, offered himself to be 
baptized, in order to become an acknowledged Christian, he was requir- 
ed to repent truly of his past sins, and believe firmly in Christ Jesus. 
He was assured that on these qualifications, (rod's blessing would be 
extended to him, " Repent and be baptized every one of you for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost ; for the promise is 
unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many 
as the Lord your God shall call." (Acts ii, 38—39.) 

If then, repentance in a grown-up person was a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for his baptism, much greater most be the qualification of an in- 
fant, who, as yet, has committed no actual sin. 

We have arrived, therefore, thus far, that it is the will of God that 
children should enter into covenant with him by baptism, that they are 
capable of receiving grace from above, — and further that they are qua- 
lified to receive it. But here it may be asked, as in the case of the 
Jewish infants : How is the heavenly seed then sown in their hearts 
to be cherished and kept alive ? The same answer as before must be 
returned. By religious instruction. But supposing their parents 
die in their infancy, or supposing they care nothing about their 
children's spiritual welfare, are the poor helpless infants to be left 
alone, without a friend, without a guide ? 

It would ill become the Church of the living God to consult less for 
the spiritual well-being of her children, than the laws of the land for 
their temporal safety. They provide for children whose parents are 
taken from them in infancy, and appoint persons to guard and protect 
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them. Is it not much more highly necessary that there should he still 
greater care and anxiety manifested where the soul is concerned than 
where the body only ? 

It is for this reason, then, that the office of godfather was adopted 
in the Christian Church, as it had before been used in the Jewish. 

Very early mention is made of it in those primitive Christian writers 
whose works have come down to us ; and the manner* in which it is 
mentioned shows that it was then in common use* And if we consider 
of how long standing amongst the Jews had been the practice of pro-* 
Tiding sureties for their children in circumcision ; and how natural it 
would be for the apostles, themselves converted Jews, to retain a prac- 
tice to which their countrymen had so long been accustomed, and 
withal, so calculated to promote piety and virtue ; if we consider these 
things, there will appear reasonable ground for believing that they 
sanctioned its introduction into the Christian Church. I may add, too, 
that the necessity of the times seemed to require some such provision* 
In those early days the Christian religion was not attended with the 
same peace and security as now. The name of Jesus was a hated 
name, and they who believed on it were persecuted unto death. When 
the parents were cut off, their children were left at the mercy of a 
wicked and idolatrous world. 

Here, surely, independently of other considerations, was a call for 
continuing that office which had been so long in use. 

Let us look now to its nature and its duties. It is often wrongly 
supposed, that the questions put by the minister to the godfather, viz, 
' Whether he renounces the world, the flesh, and the devjl,-~-whether 
he believes in God, and is willing to be baptized into the faith of 
Christ :'f these, I say, it is often wrongly supposed, the godfather 
often answers for himself. It is not so. The infant is supposed to be 
speaking in and by him. Now there is nothing absurd in this. The 
same thing was done in the Jewish Church of old, in which our Savi- 
our was born, and to which be was bred up. And in other matters, 
not connected with religion, the same custom prevails. When a king 
is crowned in his infancy, some of the nobility, in his name, take the 
necessary oaths. But to make the matter still plainer. Supposing I am 
possessed of property ; I die, and an infant succeeds me. But before 
he can enter on the property he must be grown up to manhood. In the 
meantime a person is appointed as his guardian* In my will are cer- 
tain conditions, which must be fulfilled before the property can be his. 
These the guardian pledges himself, in the name of the infant, to per- 
form. But it is not he that is considered as promising, but the infant 
in and by him. 

I know of no case which can set the office of godfather in a 
clearer light than this. The infant promises in the person of the god- 
father just as it is supposed to promise in the person of the guardian. 
This explanation will relieve you, I hope, of any scruple which you- 



* Tertullian. De Bap. 18. 

t These are precisely the questions of the early Christian Church. 
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may have to make answer to those questions which the minister puts to 
you in the child's name. 

But remember, that although you do not answer these questions for 
yourselves but for the child, you are not free from all connection with 
it. On the contrary, godfathers take upon themselves very serious en- 
gagements, but by no means greater than they can, if willing and con- 
scientious, perform. Let the Church explain her own service. You 
are expected to see that the child for whom you are sureties, shall be 
taught to live as becomes a Christian. Where is the great difficulty of 
this ? If the parent be anxious for the child's welfare, the duty will be 
done to your hands, and you will have the satisfaction of seeing that 
this part of the burden is removed from yourselves. Again : you are 
required to call upon the child to hear sermons ; that is, to lead it to 
the Church. Is this too difficult ? Is it too much to ask of you that 
you shall see that the child is religiously brought up ? Surely not. If 
the parents are attentive to their duties, but little remains for you to. 
do; but if not, then you are required to use what influence you have 
with them and the child, to secure its spiritual education ; and if a deaf 
ear is turned, or aharBh word given to your kind admonitions from time 
to time, you can do no more, save by making them the subject of your 
frequent and fervent prayers, that God may lead them into the way of 
righteousness, — " may be merciful unto them, and bless them ;" in 
every other respect "you have delivered your own souls." 

But here I must observe, by the way, how very desirable it is that all 
parents should seriously consider what they are doing when engaging- 
sureties for their children. They ought to remember that they engage 
them, not in compliance with form or custom, but for an object of the 
highest importance — their spiritual welfare. It should, therefore, be 
understood beforehand, that the godfather must be allowed by the pa- 
rent to exercise some care and influence in the child's education. Else 
what reasonable prospect can he have of " seeing that the child be vir- 
tuously brought up ? " And how, in conscience, can the parent ask 
him to do what he does not intend to permit him ? 

Much good, in this respect, might be effected by a due attention 
on the part of parents, to a very excellent rule of the Church, and 
which, I hope, they will not hereafter fail to observe. It is this, 
" When there are children to be baptized, the parents or sponsors shall 
give knowledge thereof before the beginning of morning prayer, to the 
minister." * 

- Attention to this rule would give the clergyman opportunity of 
speaking to parties before the baptism: he could then set before 
them their respective duties, instruct and admonish them ; and great 
would be the advantages of this communication. It would impress 
upon the parent the great importance of early piety, and his obligation 
to promote it ; the surety would feel himself interested in the matter \ 
and -the flock would become more firmly attached to his pastor, and the 
pastor to bis flock. 

If, then, it be admitted by the parent, that the godfather, by virtue 



* Third rubric before the office of baptism in the Prayer Book. 
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of his office, most be allowed to have some c on c ern in the child's edu- 
catkm (and what parent, who values his children's good, can refuse to 
allow this ?) ; I see no reason why y on should be reluctant to undertake 
that office, serious though it be, but much on the contrary to encourage 
you, if req u ired, to engage in it. It should erer be the christian's de- 
sire, as well as endeavour, to promote the glory of his God ; and how 
can he more effectually promote it than by " bringing up the young in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord ?" Why should you be unwil- 
ling to lend your hand to this most interesting and important work ? 
Why shrink from it if requested to take part in it ? How many a pa- 
rent may be influenced by your holy conversation and example ? How 
many a child may be able to trace to you its first impressions of good ? 
To you, surely, as well as to all others, the words of the apostle ought 
to afford comfort and encouragement, " He which converteth a sinner 
from the error of his ways shall save a soul from death, and hide a mul- 
titude of sins." (James v, 20.) 

In conclusion, I would beg to address myself in particular to two 
classes of persons, — those who have been kept back hitherto, by scruples 
of conscience, from undertaking the office of godfather or godmother, 
and those who are already engaged in it. 

To the first of these classes, I venture to express a hope that this lit- 
tle tract may be the means of removing their objections to an office, 
which if faithfully discharged, may by God's blessing produce the hap^ 
piest results. " It is no vain thing " which I have brought before you, 
and I trust it will not be considered such. This same office I have 
shown you existed in the ancient Jewish Church, and is therefore sanc- 
tioned by high authority. I have stated, that because of its being so 
long in use, and of the benefits which might be expected from it, it was 
very likely that the apostles would sanction its continuance in the Chris- 
tian Church. I have also shown you, that the dangers to which the 
early christians were exposed, rendered some such provision necessary. 
These considerations, you will say, are weighty and important ; but then 
the office has been so sadly abused — ought it not, therefore, to be abo- 
lished ? I reply : the abuse of it is a very serious evil, but one which 
calls for its reform, rather than its abolition. For the abuse of any- 
thing excellent in itself ought not to take away the proper use of it. 
Who would think of pulling down a house which only wants repairing ? 
Better, far better, is it therefore, to continue the godfather's office, and 
to stir up those who hold it, to fulfil it to the best of their ability. 

To those who have already undertaken it, I would say, see that you 
are faithful to your trust ! Set your hearts unto all the words which I 
testify among you this day. How you are discharging your sacred du- 
ties is best known to yourselves ; but remember ! God is observing the 
manner in which you perform them. In that day, when all that " is 
hidden shall be revealed " — when we shall each of us stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ, to receive the things done in the body, accord- 
ing to that we have done, whether it be good or evil : in that day the 
solemn question will be asked by the Judge of all, "Where are the 
children that I gave you ?" Happy, happy will it be for you, if you 
then can answer, " Of those that thou gavest us, have we lost none !" 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Rev. Sib, — Education, in its most limited sense, embraces such a wide 
and extensive field, is connected with such heavy responsibilities, and 
demands such unremitting attention, that the most assiduous and atten- 
tive will often feel dissatisfied with their labours, and accuse themselves 
of apathy in a cause demanding that untiring devotedness which alone 
can ensure success. 

An old English writer, after enumerating the many subjects demand- 
ing the attention of the teacher, such as the culture of the mind, the 
moulding of the behaviour, the tempering of the affections, the quicken- 
ing and exciting of observation and practical judgment, rightly esti- 
mates the instilling of conscientious principles, and sowing the seeds of 
religion, as that which, being the principal in value, is of the greatest 
moment, and must be so exercised as to knit and consolidate all the 
rest. 

The education provided by our church for the training up of her 
little ones, being based on such principles, a great responsibility must 
rest upon those whom she may employ as religious instructers. 

The Church has also, in the catechism, in a very laudable manner 
afforded an example of religious instruction adapted to the minds of 
youth, and presented in a shape that admits of easy communication. 
Archbishop Seeker, in his lectures on the catechism, says — "It must 
be owned that the catechism of our church is, as it ought to be, so clear 
in the main, as to need but little explanation, all things considered ; 
but then it is also, as it ought to be, so short, as to leave much room 
for setting forth the particulars comprehended under its general heads ; 
for confirming both these by reason and scripture, and for imprinting 
the whole on the consciences and affections of the learners." 

The use of this catechism, and the daily reading of the holy scrip- 
tures, with copious examinations on both, constitute a system of religi- 
ous instruction in every way sound and efficient. Ample means are 
thus placed in the hands of the teacher, and upon him, therefore, de- 
pend in a great measure the good effects of the instruction, and the 
benefits that should result. 

Religious instruction, then, being that which especially claims our 
care, it should be the endeavour of the teacher to lead the children to 
feel that he considers it as such, and that he esteems it of more im- 
portance than the ordinary daily lessons. This must be done before 
any good result can be expected, and when accomplished, will amply 
compensate for extra time and pains. 

It would be far better to let religious instruction alone entirely than 
to use it lightly; the inconsiderate, and therefore irreverent use of 
sacred words and scriptural subjects, is a poison that, once instilled 
into the mind, destroys every feeling of piety and religion. In order, 
therefore, to shun a danger, which, as it is a common one, needs the 
greater vigilance, religious instruction should be made entirely distinct 
from the other lessons of the day. The reading of the holy scriptures, 
especially, should be conducted with quietness and order ; the school 
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should be entirely unoccupied, with the exception of the class about to 
read ; and the whole of the children should be exhorted to becoming 
attention. In this manner the advantages that may result from the 
reading and questioning will not be confined to a few ; and although the' 
greater part they hear may be beyond the comprehension of the 
lower classes, still they will understand that the Bible is being read, 
and that it must be read in a becoming and proper manner. The use 
of the Bible as a reading book in the ordinary routine of school busi- 
ness, is open to many objections ; and although it may spring from a 
very good feeling on the part of school managers and others, it is likely 
in some instances to frustrate the end intended. It is always the wish 
of the anxious teacher that some portion of the good acquired at 
school should be carried to the homes of his flock, and exert an influ- 
ence on the minds of the parents. The child who reads his Bible in an 
evening at home, is realizing one of the objects expected from our 
schools, and a happy one too ; but, judging from the feelings of children, 
we cannot expect this, if we make the Bible a lesson book. 
- Questioning on subjects connected with religion should always be 
confined to the master, except, as is sometimes the case, he can place 
great confidence in the ability of the monitor. Many excellent works, 
containing questions on scriptural subjects, are extant ; but they all 
have this fault, that they will not suit the capacity of every child. All 
teachers are aware, that the question which will elicit an answer from 
one, will far exceed the comprehension of the other. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of imparting a 
knowledge of the formularies of the church, as set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer ; a lecture on which now and then would be highly 
beneficial, especially if the excellencies of the liturgy were explained 
in a clear and comprehensive manner. This would do much towards 
fostering an attachment to our church and her services. 

Every teacher will find it easy to discover what it is he should teach ; 
the church has rendered that sufficiently plain ; the chief difficulty 
lies in the manner of teaching. It has been truly said, that they only 
write well who write from the dictates of the feelings ; and we may 
well add, that they only teach well who teach with a sincere desire to 
effect a good end, and have their heart in their work. 

Your most obedient servant, 

A National Schoolmaster. 



ON INTUITIVE ARITHMETIC. 

(Continued from page 146.; 

E. — Use of the Russian Ball-frame. 

27. It being a great object with every teacher of arithmetic that his 
pupils should learn to calculate with readiness and simplicity, it is re- 
commended that, for the more complex operations, in place of the ball- 
frame already described, we should employ one better adapted to the 
system of numeration which is in general use. 
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We find such a one in Russia, where it was doubtless at first sug- 
gested by the knotted cords which Asiatics so commonly attach to their 
girdles to apsis t them in their calculations. 

This ball-frame is formed of ten vertical wires fixed in a square frame, 
nine of the wires having nine moveable balls or beads placed on each 
of them ; for, according to the system of numeration we employ, there 
can only be nine units of any kind or denomination whatever. 

At the present stage of their progress, the pupils will not require to 
use more than three of such wires ; but, as the complete apparatus 
will be called for in the course of a few more lessons, we will proceed 
at once to describe it. 
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Let A BCD then be a square 
frame, within which are ten wires 
with nine beads or balls on each 
of them. (For a large school, 
the sides A B and C D should 
be prolonged as in the ball-frame, 
of which we have given a sketch 
in page 109 of this vol.) It will 
be perceived, by the figure A' B r , 
that the balls can be retained on 
the upper part of the wire by a 
spring E F, which presses, by its 
extremity T, against the lower 
ball on the upper part of the. 
wire. This spring being slightly bent, allows the balls to be raised or 
lowered by a short wooden pointer, which the teacher carries in.his hand. 
The balls, when pressed together, and when on the upper part of the 
wire, should occupy rather less than half of it. 

It will be observed that there is one wire which has no balls upon it. 
This vacant wire, as will be seen in the sequel, serves to distinguish 
fractions from whole numbers. 

The balls on the wire a b are units ; those on erf represent tens ; 
and those on ef hundreds. It is of these three rows we are now going 
to make use. 

It is well to give the same colour to these three rows, but in that 
case the tint on a b should be lighter than on cd; whilst the deepest 
tint should be on ef. 

The three rows which are to the left of c d, may be of another colour, 
shaded in like manner ; and the same plan may be followed with the 
three rows to the right of the vacant wire, m n. 

29. The ball -frame, such as it is represented in the diagram, has 
7 balls on the row of hundreds, 3 on that of the tens, and 5 on that of 
the units. In this case, therefore, the number is 735. 

Upon this plan the teacher may represent different numbers on the 
ball-frame for the pupils to name, and he may likewise call upon the 
pupil to form any number (under one thousand) on the ball-frame at 
his dictation. 

The analogy that "exists between the Russian ball-frame and the sys- 
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tern of numeration in general use, will ensure for both these exercises 
great aptness and readiness in every child that attempts them. 
Thus the master may form, by the ball-frame, the number 

i 

and the pupil says or writes down 402 



s 
s 



8 




534 



I 



320 
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Conversely, if the teacher dictates or writes down on the black-board 
any number, the pupil will readily form it on the ball-frame. 

30. In order to reckon readily with the ball-frame, it should be re- 
collected, that to add 1 to the row of units or to 9, we must add one of 
the balls on the next wire ; that is, we must add 10, and take away 
the nine units, for 1 = 10 — 9. 

To add 2 to 9 we must in like manner add one 10 and take away 8, 
for 2 = 10 — 8. 

To add 3 to 9 we must therefore add 10 and take away 7 ; for 3 = 
10 — 7, &c, &c, &c. 

So that the general rule for adding any number of units on the ball- 
frame, when the sum of such units exceeds 9, is to add 10 and to take 
away as many balls on the row of units as we have added too much ; 
or, to take away as many balls from the row of units as the number to 
be added is less than 10 ; e. g. t if it is desired to add 6 to 7, we must 
add one ball on the row of tens (which will be 17), and we must then 
take away 4 balls from the row of units; because 10 exceeds 6 by 4, 
or because we must add 4 to 6 to make up 10. 

Thus also, 29 + 1 = 29 -h 10 — 9 = 39 — 9 = 30 
29 + 2 = 29 f 10 — 8 = 39 — 8 = 31 
29 + 8 = 29 + 10 — 2 = 39 — 2 = 37 
65 + 7 = 65 + 10 — 3 = 75 — 3 = 72, &c, &c. 

Conversely, when the number of balls on the row of units are not 
sufficient for us to take away from them a given number. 
In the case of 

1, we must take away a ten, and add 9 on the row of units. 

2, „ a ten, „ 8 

3, „ a ten, „ 7 

And as a general rule, — in order to subtract any number of units on 
the ball-frame, when we cannot do this directly, we must take away a 
ten from the row of tens, and add as many balls from the row of units, 
as when added to the number to be subtracted will make 10. 

Thus, 30 — 1 = 30 — 10 + 9 = 20 + 9 = 29 
34 — 8 = 34 — 10 + 2 = 24 -f- 2 = 26 
32 — 9 = 32 — 10 + 1 = 22 + 1 = 23, &c.,&c. 
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31. The teacher may now instruct his pupils to count on the hall- 
frame hy an increasing and decreasing series, (compter and decompter) 
as far as 100 ; that is, he should teach them to reckon from 1 to 100, 
making first the common difference of the series 1, then 2, then 3, and 
so on as far as 9. 

Thus to count by 1 as a common difference we add 1 successively to 
each number, and we have 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

And to add 1 to 9 according to the principle laid down in Section 30 
we must lower a ball on the row of tens, and put up nine units on the 
row of units, for we then have one ten on the lower half of the wire 
whereon are represented tens, and by adding 9 units in succession, the 
series is continued : — 

10, 11, 12, until 19. 

Again, to add 1 to 19, we must lower another ball on the row of tens, 
and then by raising the nine balls on the row of units we have the 
number 20. 

It is evidently easy to continue this exercise till we reach 99. 

To represent 100, or ten tens, on the ball- frame, we must raise all 
the balls on the rows of tens and units, and lower one ball on the next 
wire to the left (which, on the diagram, in Section 27, is designated by 
the letters c d). 

Then, to reckon in a decreasing series commencing with 100, we 
must raise the one ball which is on the lower half of the wire on which 
are represented hundreds, and lower the nine balls on the row of tens, 
and the nine balls on the row of units, and we shall then have 100 — 1, 
or 99, and, by taking away the units one by one, we shall have 

100, 99, 98, 97, 96, 95, 94, 93, 92, 91, 90. 

Again, to take away 1 from 90, we must take 1 ball from the row of 
tens, and lower all the units, which gives us 89 ; we may then complete 
the series, — 

90, 89, 88, 87, 86, 85, 84, 83, 82, 81, 80. 

and by continuing the process, on the same principle we shall at length 
arrive at 0. 

32. In the next place let it be required to form a series, decreasing 
by 2, and commencing with 2, and we shall have — 

2, 4, 6, 8 ; 

but to add 2 to 8, as there remains only one ball on the upper part of 
the row of units, we must lower a ten on the row of tens and put up 8 
on the row of units, (which will leave therefore the lower half vacant), 
and, according to the process in Section 30, we shall then have 

10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 

It may be here pointed out that this and the preceding series differ 
only by the 10 which is added to each number. 

To continue the series we must lower a ball on the row of tens and 
put up as before the 8 units, for thus we shall have 2 tens, or 20, and 
in succession 
7 20, 22, 24, 26, 28. 

N 
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The exercise may be continued till we reach 100. 
The number 2, and by analogy all numbers which can be resolved 
into collections of 2, are called even numbers. 

In counting therefore by 2, we have the series of even numbers as 

2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, &c, 

for any one of the series could be resolved into collections of 2, 
,0. $r., 16 = 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2+2. 

All intermediate whole numbers are formed of an even number, to 
which is added, or from which is subtracted 1, 

E. g., 15 = 14 + I, or 16 — 1. 
We should therefore obtain all these intermediate numbers by counting 
by 2 and commencing with 1, for we should then have the series 
1, 3, 5. 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, &c. 

These numbers are called uneven numbers. 

33. Let it be required to form a decreasing series having 2 for the 
common difference. 

If we commence with 100, in order to have even numbers, we must 
raise the ball on the row of hundreds, and lower nine balls on the row 
of tens, and eight balls on the row of units, then, by the process pointed 
out in Section 30, we shall have successively 

100, 98, 96, 94, 92, 90. 

Again, to take 2 from 90 we put up one ten, and lower eight units, 
and proceeding as before we shall have 

90, 98, 96 f 94, 92, 80, 

and if we continue the process we at length reach 0. 

By commencing with 99 and decreasing by 2, as the common differ- 
ence of the numbers in the series, we shall successively obtain all un- 
even numbers, as 

99, 97, 95, 93, 91. 

And to subtract 2 from 9 1 we must take away a ten and lower eight 
units, which gives us, if we continue the process 

89, 87, 85, 83, 81, 

by continuing the exercise we shall at length arrive at 1. 

In order to test the pupils, and to ascertain whether they have duly 
profited by the instruction received, they should be called upon, before 
proceeding further, to repeat themselves, in presence of the teacher and 
at his dictation, the several exercises from Section 27. 



(To be continued.) 



F. Curie. 
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CHILDBEDS TROUBLES. — FIRE. 

Sweet maiden, for so calm a life ^ 

Too bitter seemed thine end ; 
But thou hadst won thee, ere that strife, 

A more than earthly friend. 
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We miss thee in thy place at school, 

And on thine homeward way, 
Where violets bv the reedy pool 

Peep out so shyly gay : 

Where thou, a true and gentle guide, 

Wouldst lead thy little band, 
With all an elder sister's pride, 

And rule with eye and hand. 

And if we miss, O who may speak 

What thoughts are hovering round 
The pallet where thy fresh young cheek 

Its evening slumber found ? 

How many a tearful longing look 

In silence seeks thee yet, 
Where in its own familiar nook 

Thy fireside chair is set ? 

And oft when little voices dim 

Are feeling for the note 
In chanted prayer, or psalm, or hymn, 

And wavering wildly float, 

Comes gushing o'er a sudden thought 

Of her who Ted the strain, 
How oft such music home she brought — 

But ne'er shall bring again. 

O say not so ! the springtide air 

Is fraught with whisperings sweet ; 
Who knows but heavenly carols there 

With ours may duly meet ? 

Who knows how near, each holy hour, 

The pure and child-like dead 
May linger, where in shrine or bower 

The mourner's prayer is said ? 

And He who willed, thy tender frame 

(O stern yet sweet decree !) 
Should wear the Martyr' s-robe of flame, 

He hath prepared for thee 

A garland in that region bright 

Where infant spirits reign, 
Tinged faintly with such golden light 

As crowns His Martyr train. 

Nay, doubt it not: His tokens sure 

Were round her death-bed shown : 
The wasting pain might not endure, 

'Twas calm ere life had flown, 

Even as we read of Saints of vore : 

Her heart and voice were free 
To crave one quiet slumber more 

Upon her Mother's knee. 

[From " Lyra Innocentium ; Thoughts in Verse on Christian Children, their 
Ways, and their Privileges." By the Author of " The Christian Year."] 

n 2 
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CHILDREN'S SFOBTB. — BATHING. 

The May winds gently lift the willow leaves : 

Around the rushy point comes weltering slow 
The brimming stream : alternate sinks and heaves 
The lily-bud, where small waves ebb and flow. 

Willowherb and meadow sweet ! 
Ye the soft gales, that visit there, 

From your waving censers greet 
With store of freshest balmiest air. 

Come bathe — the steaming noontide hour invites ; 
Even in your face the sparkling waters smile. — 
Yet on the brink they linger, timid wights, 
Pondering and measuring ; on their gaze the while 
Eddying pool and shady creek 
Darker and deeper seem to grow ; 
On and onward still, they seek 
Where sport may less adventurous show. 

At length the boldest springs : but ere he cleave 

The flashing waters, eye and thought grow dim ; 
Too rash it seems, the firm green earth to leave : 
Heaven is beneath him : shall he sink or swim ? 

Far in boundless depth he sees 
The rushing clouds obey the gale, 

Trembling hands and tottering knees, 
All in that dizzy moment fail. 

Oh mark him well, ye candidates of Heaven, 

Called long ago to float in Jesus' ark 
Ye know not where : — His signal now is given, 
The Lord draws near upon the waters dark : 
To your eager prayer the Voice 
Makes awful answer : " Come to Me : 

Once for all now seal your choice, ' 

With Christ to tread the boisterous sea." ' 



And dare we come? since he, the trusted Saint, 

Who with one only shared the Lord's high love, 
Shrank from the tossing gale, and scarce with faint 
And feeble cry toward the Saviour strove. 

Yes : we answer the dread call, 
Not fearless, but in duteous awe : 

He will stay the frail heart's fall, 
His arm will onward, upward draw. 

O thou of little faith, why didst thou doubt ? 

Spare not for Him to walk the midnight wave, 
On the dim shore at morn to seek Him out, 
Work 'neath His Eye, and near Him make thy grave. 
So backslidings past no more 
Shall in the Heavens remembered be, 

Faith the Three Denials sore 
Overpaying with Confessions Three. 

Strange power of mighty Love ! if Heaven allow 
Choice, on the restless waters rather found, 
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Meeting her Lord, with cross and bleeding brow, 
Than calmly waiting on the guarded ground ! 

Yearning ever to spring forth 
And feel the cold waves for His sake ; — 

All her giving of no worth, 
Yet, till she give, her heart will ache. — Ibid. 



CHILDREN'S TROUBLES. — LANGUOR. 

Come, and with us by summer seas, 
The revel hold of Mirth and Ease. 
Together now, and now apart, 
Three happy sprites, we glide and dart, 
O'er rock and sand, as free and bright 
As waves that leap in morning light; — 
Or mark in playful pensiveness 
How fast the evening clouds undress 
O'er gleaming waters far away, 
And by the tired Sun gently lay 
Their robes of glory, to be worn 
More gorgeous with returning morn. 
There, and where'er our fancies roam, 
Our trusting hearts are still at home. 

For at our side we feel 
Our father's smile, our mother's glance. 
Say, can this earth a loving trance 

Of deeper bliss reveal ? 

Yes : from the shore with us return, 
And thou a deeper bliss shalt learn. 
Just as the mounting sun hath drawn 
Warm fragrance from the thy my lawn. 
Come to our cottage home, and see 
If aught of sprightly, fresh, and free, 
With the calm sweetness may compare 
Of the pale form half slumbering there, 
Our little sister, late as gay 
As sea-lark drench'd in open spray, 
Now from her couch of languor freed 
One hour upon soft air to feed. 
O gently tread, and mildly gaze, 
111 may she brook our bolder ways ; 

The babe who cannot speak 
Tempers, to her, his strong caress : 
Lightly the small soft finders press 

The wan and wearied cheek. 

And if in festive hour, beside 

The laughing waves and tuneful tide, 

Parental eyes for joy grow dim, 

What notes may trace the heart's deep hymn, 

In silence mingling with the breath 

Of child by prayer recalled from death ; 

Or with the pulse's healthier chime 

In praise melodious keeping time ? 
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O, when its flower teems fain to die, 
The full heart grudges smile or sigh 
To aught beside, though fair and dear. 
Like a bruised leaf, at touch of fear, 
Its hidden fragrance Lore gives out 
Therefore, this one dear couch about 

We linger hour by hour. 
The love that each to each we bear, 
All treasures of endearing care, 

Into her lap we pour. 

Type of that holiest Family, 
When smitten souls, at point to die, 
Come darkling home, prepared to wait 
In doubt and dimness oy the gate. 
Then far along the mournful way 
Paternal Love speeds out, to say 
The words of welcome ; Angels bear 
The robe, sweet pledge of pardoning care ; 
And as he daily seeks aright 
His lowly station in their sight, 
They watched th' all-ruling Eye, for leave 
Some flowers of Paradise to give, 
Bid amaranth odours round him float, 
Or breathe into his ear one note 

Of that high loving strain, 
Which rings from all the harps of Heaven, 
When from the Shrine the word is given, 

( The dead soul lives again.' 

O, if the powers and throues above 
Hover with crowns of joy and love, 
Ungrudged, unsparing, over brows 
That mourn in dust their broken vows, 
Bather than where the Saints are seen 
Each reigning in his place serene : — 
If in Love's earthly home and bower 
The mournful or the dangerous hour 
Unblamed each prayer and longing guides 
To the one couch where Pain abides : — 
He who is Love, and owns Love's name, 
Is in His ocean springs the same 
As in each little murmuring rill 
That cheers soft mead or pastoral hill: 

Brighter the joy, be sure, 
Before Him, where one sinner weeps, 
Than where, in Heaven's unchanging deeps, 

A thousand orbs endure. — Ibid. 



Socummt. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 1846* 

In presenting their thirty-fifth annual report, your committee feel that they are 
able to assume a tone on the subject of education very different from that which 
has characterised most of their earlier reports. In the infancy of the society, they 
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often felt as if, in advocating the education of the poor, they were contending for 
a principle which did not approve itself to the judgment of very many of those 
whose favourable opinion and good will they were most anxious to conciliate. In 
their more recent reports, your committee have had pleasure in being able to ex- 
press their belief, that there'was a growing sense of the value of the ends and de- 
signs for which the National Society was instituted, and that the timidity of some, 
and the apathy of others, were rapidly yielding to a just appreciation of the duty and 
expediency of imparting a sound education to all classes of the community. Upon 
the present occasion, your committee have unfeigned satisfaction in stating their con- 
viction, that there is no longer any ground to fear that the importance of the cause 
which the friends of the society have at heart is not duly estimated by almost every 
One whose judgment and whose support are matter of concern. The apprehensions 
of danger from the spread of knowledge among the poor, which were once enter- 
tained, now scarcely exist. No social evils have been found to ensue from edu- 
cating the poor on the principles of this society. The severest scrutiny would not, 
perhaps, produce a single instance where the manual labourer has started aside 
from the proper employments of his station, in consequence of his being brought 
up in a national school. The loom has not stood still, nor the plough been de- 
serted, because the childhood of the poor has been passed in the cultivation of 
their higher faculties ; although many instances have occurred in which the know- 
ledge .they have acquired has had a beneficial influence on the labours in which 
they are engaged. It has been seen, also, that in those places where sound edu- 
cation has been most thoroughly diffused, the lower orders live most happily among 
one another, and display the best feeling towards their superiors : it has, in short, 
been proved, that they learn to respect others in proportion as they are able to 
respect themselves. Moreover, it is at length perceived and acknowledged, that no 
political mischief arises in this country from imparting good instruction to the poor. 
For although the light of education may perhaps be dreaded in arbitrary states, 
because it enables the people to judge of oppression ; yet in our own land, where 
the government allows every freedom which is not licentiousness, and where the 
higher orders are active in deeds of piety and benevolence, the enlightenment of 
the people, upon sound principles, can produce nothing but advantage. By aid 
of this enlightenment they are more disposed to examine, and more able to see 
through, the various fallacies of strikes and illegal combinations, and all the in- 
terested complaints of faction and sedition. And if in the government of this 
country, as in all large empires, some abuses still exist or creep in, the moral and 
religious training given in the society's schools effectually teaches the poor the 
duty of submitting to such evils with that obedient spirit which makes men truly 
free. For in these schools it is a fundamental principle, that the truths of the 
gospel should be taught to the poor. The doctrines of it' are calculated to pre- 
serve them from the fanaticism or the superstition to which they would otherwise 
be particularly liable; the precepts of it tend to convert their natural ruggedness 
of disposition into an instrument of every sterner virtue, — of perseverance in la- 
bour, and of hardiness under adversity ; and the promises of it teach them to look 
up from earth to heaven, and that their " light afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, will/' if borne in a christian spirit, " work out for them a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory." 

Your committee have sincere pleasure in thus congratulating the members of 
the society upon the triumph and success of their principles. But as there is sel- 
dom, if ever, any good upon earth without some alloy, so, in the present case, 
your committee feel it incumbent on them to direct attention to a danger which 
is likely to accompany the general activity and lively interest now awakened in 
educational affairs. It is not improbable that indifference about education may be 
succeeded by impatience, and dread of education by a restless and undistingui&h- 
ftble fondness for experiment. The committee of the National Society have ever 
been not only ready to admit, but foremost to proclaim, that the instruction to be 
obtained in national schools might and ought to be better in quality and greater 
in amount than it now is. The managers and teachers of national schools, how- 
ever, have to struggle with no common impediments, — impediments arising from 
numerous present and inherent difficulties, as well as from past neglect. It were 
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folly, therefore, in any persons to be disappointed at not witnessing quick and 
striking results in schools. It will be the wisdom of this generation to be contented 
to sow the seed, without expecting to reap the fruit, remembering how often it is 
the law of our condition that " one soweth and another reapeth." National 
schools are constantly tending to great results, but like whatever else is most va- 
luable, they must advance slowly to perfection. As regards the working of each 
individual school, much help must not be expected from new systems of instruc- 
tion, which seem, perhaps, to expedite the attainment of knowledge. For all sys- 
tems of instruction should have regard to remote as well as immediate results ; and 
a child must be subjected at the threshold of education to any delay which is ne- 
cessary to enable him to master those after difficulties which, as he advances, will 
be unavoidable. The managers of schools must be on their guard against em- 
pirics and over sanguine advisers. " It is good/' says Lord Bacon, " to beware 
that it be reformation which draweth on change, and not the desire of change that 
pretendeth reformation." In accordance with this caution we must not be hasty 
in yielding our assent to innovations, lest we mistake novelty for improvement, 
and allow the tide of theory to sweep away the landmarks of experience. 

1 . In recounting the proceedings of the past year, your committee commence 
with noticing the continued distribution of the fund specially raised for the ma- 
nufacturing and mining districts of England and Wales. They have gone on 
apportioning this fund principally in grants for building school-rooms and 
teachers' residences ; and in some instances temporary grants have been made 
towards the payment of teachers' salaries in schools % newly opened for daily in- 
struction. Some aid has also been given towards repairing schools which the 
society has not contributed to build. Help has also been apportioned for the 
enlargement of school-rooms, for adding class-rooms, and, in some instances, for 
providing play-grounds. Besides these various objects, organising masters of a 
superior kind have been employed, under diocesan or local boards, to suggest 
. improvements, and work for a time in schools in friendly co-operation with the 
regular teachers of the schools. Grants have also been made to training institu- 
tions in those dioceses which are the chief seats of our manufacturing and mining 
population. 

• • • • 

The establishment at Battersea for training masters to take charge of schools 
in the manufacturing and mining districts of England and Wales, has continued 
in active operation. There are at present seventy-two young men in residence. 
During the past year thirty-five students have completed their term of training, 
and have been placed in charge of schools. Between forty and fifty persons have 
been educated here since the National Society entered upon the possession of the 
establishment, and many very favourable accounts have been received of their 
general conduct, as well as of their attainments and skill in teaching. Twelve 
more students are now ready for appointments. The Rev. Thomas Jackson, the 
principal of the institution, has been actively engaged in forming a library, which 
already contains about 1,600 volumes, and is constantly on the increase, through 
the kindness of private donors. Mr. Jackson has also collected many interesting 
specimens of apparatus connected with elementary schools from all .parts of 
Europe. A large room, in which all the inmates of the institution may be as- 
sembled for prayers, has been added since last year. 

* * » • 

St. Mark's College, Chelsea, which was established by the society for educating 
youths for the office of national schoolmasters, continues in full operation. 
Only one change has taken place since last year in the college. The Rev. T. 
Helmore, who for the last three years has with great zeal and ability discharged 
the duties of vice-principal of the college, is promoted to an office in connection 
with the Chapel Royal. Your committee have appointed the Rev. S. Clark, M.A., 
to the office of vice-principal. Mr. B. Johns, the head master of the practising 
school of the institution, has been admitted into holy orders during the year by 
the Lord Bishop of London. 

In taking a review of the operations of this very important seminary, it appears 
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that there have been 108 youths admitted on probation since it was instituted. 
Seven of these have left the college from various causes without having been ap- 
prenticed, and eight after they had been apprenticed, but without receiving 
appointments. Of the ninety-three which remain, thirty-five have received ap- 
pointments ; vix. f twenty-six as head masters, five as assistants in schools, and 
four as officers in the institution. As the college did not commence working be- 
fore April 1841, and as the prescribed term of training is three years for each 
student, it may be considered that the institution is sending forth seventeen pupils 
a year. This number might be increased to twenty or twenty-one with the pre- 
sent accommodations, which are suitable for seventy students. There are fifty- 
nine young men at this time under instruction. 

The difficulty which your committee have to encounter in the working of this 
institution is the finding a supply of really eligible pupils of the right age. The 
best age for a pupil's admission is sixteen or seventeen years. The mode of ob- 
viating the difficulty would be to offer yearly a certain number of free exhibitions 
for competition ; a plan which the committee would wish to adopt if their means 
permitted. Another mode would be to establish a large middle school in con- 
nection with the college, and similarly conducted. This plan would also entail a 
considerable outlay at first; though afterwards the middle school would probably 
be self-supporting, and would be likely to furnish suitable pupils to the training 
school. 



The Rev. P. Moore, the superintendent of the boarding houses for the teachers 
in training at Westminster, writes as follows respecting the masters who have 
been admitted into training during the past year : — 

" With respect to the quality of the candidates, I have no reason to depart from 
my opinion stated to you last year. The large majority of applicants does not 
consist of persons who have failed in other occupations. No fewer than thirty- 
one of those admitted were teachers of national or private schools for various 
periods of time; thirteen others were active and regular teachers in Sunday 
schools, under the eye of the parochial clergy ; and five had been in training else- 
where, or under the instruction of clergymen, before they came. Several young 
men applied for admission within the very week or month in which their appren- 
ticeship to trades came to an end: these persons were bound when young to 
trades which they disliked, and no sooner do they find themselves free than they 
seek to become teachers. In my opinion, there can be no more eligible candi- 
dates than these ; they forego all the advantages to be derived from a long ser- 
vice to enter upon another profession, which must undoubtedly be considered the 
profession of their unconstrained and hearty choice. The pains which they take 
to prepare themselves for examination, and the strict economy which they prac- 
tise to obtain sufficient funds for their maintenance in the institution, afford the 
best proof of their sincerity aud devotedness in the matter. 

" Some excellent candidates have also been found among young men who have 
been servants in the families of clergymen : these persons are, when they come, 
in a great measure trained. They have been taught to think and speak reverently 
on religious subjects ; their minds have derived a sound tone from regular family 
prayer and reading of the scriptures ; their habits and manners are decorous ; and 
their duties are discharged with great care. 

" On the whole, the candidates have been as desirable as in any former year ; 
and the standard of admission, if not raised, has not been lowered. It is most 
gratifying to be able to add, that during the past year no instance of bad conduct 
in any master sent out from this institution has come to my knowledge." 

The head-master of the boys' school, Mr. Wilson, was ordained in December last 
by the Lord Bishop of London. Your committee have pleasure in noticing, that 
all the masters in training, and many of those who had left the institution, availed 
themselves of the occasion of Mr. Wilson's ordination, to present him with a 
mark of their respect and gratitude in the shape of a handsome set of clerical 
robes. 

This school is at present attended by 360 boys, who, for most lessgns, are ar- 
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ringed into ten classes; though lor some lemons the classes are subdivided, and 
for others, two or more classes are sometimes amalgamated. Youths of good 
character and fair attainments, between the ages of 15 and 18, are still received 
into this school, in the capacity of paid monitors, or pupil teachers. In addition 
to the practice in teaching which they here obtain, Mr. Wilson gives them extra 
instruction twice a day ; and they have the benefit of the lessons in vocal music, 
given four times a week, either by Mr. Hullah, or by his indefatigable assistant, 
Sir. May. Ten of these youths have been appointed assistants in schools during 
the last year, at salaries varying for £30 to 440 a year in value. 

Tour committee stated in last year's report, that they were anxious to enlarge 
the practising schools connected with the training institution for females at White- 
lands, Chelsea. They have now the satisfaction of stating, that since last year 
they have secured a lease of the house and grounds at Whitelands for a term of 
95 years, and that they have improved the establishment by the erection of three 
schoolrooms, each of which is capable of accommodating 130 scholars. This in- 
stitution is fortunate in still possessing the services of the superintendent, Mrs* 
Field, and the head governess, Miss S. Lowman. The number of applicants 
for admission into the institution, from Lady-day 1845 to Lady-day 1846, was 
forty-five ; of these, fourteen were rejected as incompetent; five were dismissed 
at the expiration of the probationary term ; one withdrew, from an unwillingness 
to submit to the necessary restrictions ; and four were obliged to resign, from an 
entire failure of health; twenty-six passed the probation with satisfaction, and are 
now giving promise of becoming useful teachers. Sixteen young persons, having 
completed the two years' term of training, have taken the charge of schools since 
the last report, and twelve others will be ready to leave the establishment during 
the present year. The whole number of trained teachers sent out from this insti- 
tution since March 1843, is forty-six ; all of whom, with three exceptions, are 
giving satisfaction in their respective situations. Upwards of one hundred appli- 
cations for teachers trained at Whitelands have been received during the past 
year ; eighty-four of these the institution has been unable to supply. The num- 
ber of pupils at present in training, is fifty-four, and other young women, now 
waiting for admission, will be received as soon as the additions to the sleeping 
apartments, now in progress, shall be completed, which will afford accomodation 
for seventy-six persons. 

The attendance of children in the middle, national, and infant schools has in- 
creased since the last report : there are now 228 children under the daily instruc- 
tion of the pupils in training. The middle school, in which there are 76 children 
of the tradesmen of the neighbourhood, is not only no expense to the society, but 
is a source of profit, from the payments of the scholars ; while, at the same time, 
it is a great benefit to the neighbourhood, and serves as a useful practising school 
to the mistresses in training. 

Mr. Hullah, and his assistant, Mr. May, continue to give lessons in vocal music, 
in all the society's training institutions, upon the method of Wilhem as modified 
by Mr. Hullah. Too much stress, however, must not be laid upon any system ; 
for when this is the case, greater expectations are raised than it is possible to 
realise, and a reaction often takes place, bringing the system into unmerited dis- 
repute. Moreover, when great wonders are expected from any system of instruc- 
tion, the pupils are wont to relax in their personal exertions. The demand for 
schoolmasters who are able to lead the choir in church, and to instruct the children 
in vocal music, is daily increasing. Your committee hope the time may arrive 
when every church schoolmaster will be able to fulfil these requisitions. This 
would contribute in no small degree to improve the psalmody of our churches, 
and to render the celebration of divine worship universally decorous, interesting, 
and impressive. 

In their last report, your committee stated that they had resolved to establish a 
depository for school books and materials. This has now been done, and the de- 
pository is in full operation on the society's premises at Westminster. The chief 
aim will be to enable members of the society to purchase school apparatus at the 
lowest possible rate. It is hoped in this way to lighten, in some measure, the bur- 
den of maintaining national schools, and to render a proper supply of school re- 
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qaisites more generally accessible.* In order to be able to sell articles as cheaply 
as possible, your committee have resolved (at least in the present state of the so- 
ciety's funds) not to make any grants out of the depository. In addition to pro- 
viding school materials at the cheapest rate, it will be an object to improve them, 
and to devise apparatus of the best construction for facilitating the processes of 
teaching and of learning/}- Moreover, your committee hope, in time, to attach to 
the depository complete sets of books for lending libraries. A well furnished 
lending library should be annexed to every school. The education imparted to 
the poor within the walls of the national school must necessarily be very incom- 
plete, inasmuch as the children are, for the most part, obliged to cease their daily 
attendance at school soon after the age of twelve years. The aim of the educa- 
tion, therefore, given in a national school, should be to impart a desire and a ca- 
pacity for improvement, and to open to a youth a career of self instruction, rather 
than to furnish him with a certain definite amount of knowledge, which he may 
carry away from school, and consider his education at an end. For this, and other 
reasons, it is highly desirable that there should be libraries attached to schools, to 
which those who have left school may resort, and thus be induced to pursue their 
studies, and to keep up a connection with the schoolmaster and the clergyman. 

Your committee have recently appointed standing counsel to the society, and 
have engaged the services of J. S. Mansfield, Esq., of the Inner Temple, in that 
capacity. This measure was found necessary in consequence of the increasing 
legal business of the society, especially in the examination of statements of title, 
of the tenure of school sites, and of the drafts of deeds. Moreover, your com- 
mittee will now be in a position to obtain good advice for all members of the 
society whenever any difficulty arises about the dismissal of teachers, or about 
other points involving questions of law. 

During the past year the subscriptions and donations to the general fund, ex- 
clusive of legacies, have amounted to £8,408, a sum exceeding what was received 
from the same sources in the previous year by £342. Though this increase is 
gratifying, yet it is evident that the general fund, or annual income, is wholly in- 
adequate to the extended operations of the society. 

(To be continued.) 
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Vacant Exhibitions at Oxford. — There 
will be an election to three scholarships 
in Wadham College, on Tuesday, the 
30th of June next. Natives of Great 
Britain, under 19 years of age, are eligi- 
ble ; and for one of the scholarships na- 
tives of Somersetshire are entitled to 
some preference. Candidates are re- 
quested to call upon the warden on 
Thursday, the 25th of June, bringing 



with them certificates of their parents' 
marriage, and of their own age and bap- 
tism, as well as testimonials of good 
conduct. 

An election will be held in Corpus 
Christi College, on the 12th of June, to 
a scholarship open to the natives of the 
country of Glocester. Candidates must 
be under 19 years of age on the day of 
election, and must present themselves to 



* Nearly all articles of school stationery now kept in the National Society's depository, are 
sold for a less price than they were being sold at when this society undertook the task of esta- 
blishing a depository. For instance, a black board which was being sold at 6$. Qd. is now sold 
at 3*.; and music boards, which were sold at 9*. and 10*., are sold at 4*. 9d. and 5s. M. re- 
spectively. Further reductions are contemplated in many articles, especially in those which are 
essential to every school. 

+ The want of certain books for church infant schools has been already mentioned. Cheap, 
yet really good, sets of prints also are a desideratum. Globes should be more used in national 
schools than they now are ; and with a view to facilitate their use, the society is selling at 18s. 
a twelve inch globe which is commonly sold at 30*. Clocks are on sale at wholesale prices. The 
committee of the National Society will be happy to receive any suggestions for the improvement 
of the depository. 
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the president at 7 o'clock in the evening 
of Monday, the 8th of June, with certi- 
ficates of the marriage of their parents, 
and of their own baptism; competent 
evidence of the day and place of their 
birth, testimonials from their college or 
school, together with a Latin epistle to 
each of the electors. 

There will be an election of three 
scholars in Trinity College, on Monday, 
June 8. Candidates must be above 16, 
and under 20 years of age ; and will be 
required to present, in person, to the 
president, certificates of baptism and 
testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin epistle to request permission to 
offer themselves, at 9 o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, June 3, when the exa- 
mination will begin. 

An election of three postmasters, in 
Marton College, will take place on Fri- 
day, June 12. Candidates are desired 
to call on the warden on Monday, the 
8th, and to bring with them testimonials 
of good conduct and certificates of bap- 
tism. In the election to one of these 
postmasterships, a preference will be 
given to attainments in mathematics. 
No candidates will be admitted under 
17 or above 19 years of age. 

There will be an election of a bible 
clerk in Worcester College, on the 10th 
of June next. Candidates must present 
to the provost, on the 8th of June, tes- 
timonials of moral and religious charac- 
ter. 

Norrisian Prize at Cambridge. — Mr. 
Norris' prize for the best prose essay on 
a sacred subject, has been awarded to 
John Herbert Jones, B.A., of Jesus Col- 
lege. Subject : — 

" Hath God cast away His people ? 
God forbid."— Rom. xi, 1 . 

King's College. — The 15th annual 
meeting of the Governors of King's Col- 
lege was held on the 24th ult, in the 
theatre of the institution. His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, visitor, 
presided. Amongst those present were 
the Bishops of London and Lichfield, 
Earl Howe, Lord Bloomfield, Admiral 
Lord Radstock, Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., 
M. P., Alderman Thompson, M.P., the 
Dean of Chichester, Rev. Dr. M'Caul, 
Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Rev. Dr. Jelf. 

His Grace the Chairman having open- 
ed the proceedings. The Rev. Mr. Ni- 
colay read the report of the council, 



which congratulated the friends of the 
college upon its general efficiency, and 
upon the progress made during the past 
year by the pupils. During the last 
term there had been an increase of 100 
students in the various departments. 
The numbers now on the books were as 
follows : — - 

MATRICULATED STUDENTS. 

In the department of general literature 

and science 122 

In the applied sciences .... 54 
In the medical department . . 192 

OCCASIONAL STUDENTS 

In various classes, exclusive of the medi- 
cal class 63 

In the medical class 22 

SCHOOL. 

Pupils 502 

Total 955 

The proficiency of the pupils was best 
indicated by the honours they had ob- 
tained at the universities. At Cam- 
bridge Mr. Hensley was senior wrangler 
and first Smith's prizeman, and four 
others were wranglers, two had been 
placed in the first class in classics, and 
six others obtained fellowships. At 
Oxford two were selected and one nomi- 
nated for election as students of Christ 
Church. The report then adverted to 
the success which had attended the 
establishment of King's College Hospital, 
an institution which, whilst it conferred 
inestimable benefit on the poor of the 
district, had proved eminently advan- 
tageous to the students in the medical 
department. To meet the increasing 
demands upon the hospital, it had been 
found necessary to enlarge the present 
premises, and this would be accomplished 
by the purchase of a large piece of 
ground adjacent to the hospital, the 
medical officers of that institution having 
kindly undertaken to do so on their own 
responsibility ; but the council trusted 
that the friends of the institution would 
co-operate with them in furtherance of 
that very desirable object. The report 
then adverted to a new feature in the col- 
lege course, namely, the establishment 
of a professorship of theology, with the 
foundation of scholarships, for an account 
of which the reader is referred to page 
86 of this volume. 

The report stated that the plan had 
met with the sanction of the visitor, the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, and that of 
23 of the bishops. The loss which the 
college had sustained by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. D'Oyley, one of its earliest 
friends and most steady supporters, was 
alluded to in graceful terms, the council 
proposing that a tablet to his memory be 
placed in the hall of the institution. The 
report concluded by complimenting the 
principal and the professors on the gene- 
ral efficiency of the college, and on the 
good conduct of the pupils. 

The general balance sheet was next 
read. The total receipts of the year were 
£24,147 8s. 4d. f and the expenditure 
within £233 8*. lOd. of that amount. 

The Bishop of London moved a vote of 
thanks to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
visitor, for having taken the chair, and 
for his unremitting attention to the in- 
terests of the college. The right rev. 
prelate felt, that a deep debt of gratitude 
was due to his grace for the sanction and 
support he had given to that and every 
other institution connected with the 
church of this country. He (the Bishop 
of London) anticipated that great good 
would result from the adoption of the 
important scheme alluded to in the re- 
port — he meant the proposed extension 
of the institution, by the establishment 
of a theological class. However con- 
vinced of the expediency of the measure, 
the council could not have done so with- 
out his grace's sanction and concurrence ; 
and he was happy to say it had met with 
bis grace's cordial approbation. He (the 
Bishop of London) felt convinced that 
the experiment was pregnant with the 
greatest benefit to religion, and that it 
would tend to advance the great object 
which the Church had in view — the diffu- 
sion of sound scriptural knowledge. 
Whatever difficulties might exist to the 
prosecution of this scheme, he relied upon 
the soundness of the principles which 
would be inculcated ; and if proper care 
were taken in the constitution of the 
theological class, he felt' satisfied that 
those, difficulties would be surmounted, 
under the continued sanction of his grace. 
He was bound to add that the college 
was deeply indebted to its excellent prin- 
cipal (Dr. Jelf) for originating the plan, 
and for sketching the details, none of 
which the council had occasion to alter. 

Mr. H. Pownall seconded the motion, 
which passed by acclamation. 

The archbishop, in returning thanks, 
said he had every year the satisfaction of 



hearing a report descriptive of theeffi- 
ciency and success of the college, but 
none had been more satisfactory than the 
report just read. It was most satisfac- 
tory to know that the principles on which 
it had been founded were about to be still 
further extended. When he considered 
the estimation in which the college was 
held by the public, when he looked at the 
increased number of students, and when 
he reflected upon the peculiar character 
of the instruction afforded to the stu- 
dents, he felt that it became his duty, 
from the office he held, to give his best 
services towards promoting the welfare 
of such an institution. Considering the 
short period of its establishment, he felt 
that much of the prosperity and useful- 
ness of the institution was attributable 
to the zeal, energy, and talent of the 
principal, the council, the professors, and 
the other officers of the college. After 
adverting to the advantages derivable 
from the foundation of the hospital, as a 
medical school, and to the formation of 
the civil engineering class, his grace ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the forma- 
tion of the school of divinity, properly 
termed a theological class, which would 
be the means of producing a race of pas- 
tors and teachers, qualified, by their 
knowledge and attainments, to meet and 
refute all false and erroneous doctrines, 
and to instruct others in the true princi- 
ples of the christian religion. With re- 
ference to our empire in the east, to our 
colonies, and to all our foreign depen- 
dencies, it was most important that the 
knowledge of true Christianity should be 
extended by means of qualified teachers. 
His grace reiterated his cordial approval 
of the plan, and said that his best services 
should be devoted towards promoting the 
welfare of the institution. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were elected members of the council :— 
Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Sir G. T. Staunton, 
Bart., Admiral Lord Radstock, Earl of 
Dartmouth, Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Mr. Justice Patteson, and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Harrison. 

Marlborough College, — A meeting of 
life governors, donors, and other friends 
of Marlborough College, was held at 
their rooms in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, 
on Wednesday, the 29th ult., for pro- 
moting subscriptions in aid of the fund 
proposed to be raised for the erection of 
a chapel within the college premises. 
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The chair was taken by Sir S. R. Glynn*, 
Bart., one of the council. A letter was 
read from His Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge, expressing his re- 
gret at his inability to attend, and in- 
closing a donation, and similar letters 
from the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone 
and others. From the statements made 
to the meeting by the council, it ap- 
pears that nearly £40,000 has been re- 
ceived since July, 1842, as donations 
towards the establishment of this most 
useful institution, and that the expen- 
diture incurred and about to be incur- 
red for additional buildings and outfit, 
in order to complete the accommoda- 
tion for the reception of pupils, to the 
number of 500, as originally contemplat- 
ed will be nearly £60,000, the difference 
having been supplied by loans. There 
are now upwards of 300 pupils in the 
college. Arrangements are completed 
for the reception of the additional num- 
ber of 100 in August, and of the same 
number in August, 1847. Sketches of 
the designs and plans of the chapel, as 
prepared by Edward Blore, Esq., the 
architect, were produced at the meeting, 
and much admired. The chapel is to 
contain 700 sittings, which will afford 
ample accommodation for the masters, 
pupils, and the whole establishment. 
Much satisfaction was expressed by the 
meeting, at the determination of the 
council to proceed to the immediate erec- 
tion of the chapel, and at the statements 
which were made of the prosperous state 
of the college. The following resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed : 

1. That this meeting cordially congra- 
tulates the council of Marlborough Col- 
lege on the successful result of their la- 
bours, in carrying into effect the object 
for which the governors of that college 
were associated, previously to their in- 
corporation ; and is desirous to assist in 
the promotion of the interests of an in- 
stitution of such general benefit to so- 
ciety at large, and particularly to the 
clergy of the Church of England. 

2. That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, it is indispensable, both for the in- 
culcation of sound religion in the scho- 
lars, and for the more perfect mainten- 
ance of school discipline, that a chapel 
for divine worship be forthwith erected 
within the premises belonging to the col- 
lege. 

3. That this meeting entertains the 
hope, that the whole of the cost of erect- 



ing a chapel will be contributed by the 
public ; and it requests Messrs. Coutts 
and Co. to receive subscriptions for the 
council, who will apply the fund thus 
provided for the purposes intended. 

Merchant Tailorf School.— A> numer- 
ous meeting of the old members of this 
school was held on Wednesday, May 6th, 
in the school-room of this antient foun- 
dation, for the purpose of presenting a 
magnificent dinner service of plate, value 
300 guineas, to the Rev. J. W. Bellamy, 
B.D., the late head-master. The duty 
of presentation was undertaken by the 
Rev. J. A. Hessey, B.D., the head-master, 
and the meeting was afterwards addres- 
sed by Mr. Bellamy, who was visibly af- 
fected by this token of the esteem of his 
old pupils. The effect of the day was 
the more gratifying, from the ceremony 
taking place on the scene of his labours 
for 26 years. The audience was com- 
posed of about 100 "old merchant- 
tailors/' and of the boys now in the 
school, which latter had also presented 
Mr. Bellamy on a recent occasion with 
a splendid tea service. The meeting 
separated at 2 o'clock, highly gratified 
with the occurrences of the day. 

St. Mark's College Commemoration.— 
On St. Mark's day, the foundation of 
the college of St. Mark, Chelsea, was 
commemorated by the performance of 
divine service in the chapel, and by a 
gathering of the quondams of the col- 
lege, as well as of many members of the 
National Society and others interested in 
education. The beautiful choral service, 
in that fulness and harmonious propor- 
tion of all the parts which makes it a 
consistent whole, was well performed by 
the clergy and scholars, who, together 
with the children, make a choir of nearly 
a hundred voices without an organ. 
Such a choir makes the service not only 
choral but congregational. The services 
were those of Gibbons ; the anthem, " I 
will magnify thee, O God, my king;" 
Psalm cxxxv, by Palestrina. 

A sermon was delivered by the Bishop 
of Oxford, which may well be remem- 
bered by all who heard it, but especially 
by those to whom it was more imme- 
diately addressed. Some can remember 
the days when on such public occasions 
grave and learned divines were wont to 
set forth the general benefits of education, 
or perchance to prove the duty of the 
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public to provide for it in such manner 
as to save individuals the trouble and 
expense; or, rising a little higher, to 
enlarge upon science as the handmaid of 
religion, and learning as the safeguard 
against enthusiasm ; but the especial 
character of the Bishop of Oxford's ser- 
mon was that of a man saying in down- 
right earnest what he meant, as to men 
whom he intended to act in good earn- 
est upon what he was saying. 

The college is named from St. Mark 
as the type of the office held in our 
church by the teacher ; the minister or 
attendant on the clergyman; "They 
took with them John, whose surname 
was Mark:" "they had John to their 
minister;" the bishop took from the 
epistle of the day his text : — "He gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers"—*, text which runs round the 
windows of the chancel cleriste're. The 
high calling of the saint, and his failure 
in drawing back, and his recovery at last, 
were put before the students, and applied 
to their case ; their difficulties as young 
men sent out without experience, their 
trials from the faults of their scholars 
and the desertion of assistants, the jea- 
lousies of others, were put before them 
plainly. He urged the hopelessness of 
their task, unless they believed it to be 
a high mission ; the certainty that a low 
view of their mission would lead to a 
low view of their vocation, and cause 
them to becontent with making their boys 
clever, showy, retentive, at best, intellec- 
tual — to aim at being expert teachers of 
forward boys, the most dangerous charac- 
ters that can infest the land. To take 
up with a lower aim, to drop into rou- 
tine, to get through the lessons — to all 
this they would be tempted. To guard 
against these temptations they must re- 
member that they would have committed 
to them, as teachers, a ministration of 
the Spirit. A belief in His holy presence 
could alone justify the great outlay of 
time, of money, of intellect, which was 
expended on their training* ; it would all 
be utter failure if now in their training 
they hindered this work of the Holy 
Spirit by indolence, by softness, by the 
blacker sins of obstinacy, of impurity. 
Their danger by and bye, would result 
from exposure, an open falling away, 
it was now the danger of shelter, a sub- 
siding into listless formality. If they 
went on in these daily services, so beau- 



tiful, so exquisite, and did not often call 
themselves to account lest the mind 
should cease to go along with the voice ; 
< — if they let public prayer, instead of 
being added, come to be substituted for 
private prayer, — the hearing the lessons 
for the reading of the Bible, — what were 
they but forming in themselves hardness, 
coldness, deadness of heart? what but 
unfitting themselves for future trial, pre- 
paring for certain failure ? Such were 
the heart-stirring topics of the sermon, 
which, in such times as these, there are 
few, in whatever station in life, who 
may not well lay to heart and apply to 
their own case. 

At the offertory a collection was made 
for the purposes of the college, more 
especially for the chapel service, at which 
55/. were received. We observed seven 
new windows recently put up, by far the 
most beautiful yet done by Wailes, show- 
ing that the art is improving ; these, we 
were informed, are all the gifts of indi- 
viduals. 

The countenances of the former stu- 
dents, their greeting with their old 
friends and patrons, told a tale of peace 
and joy; — of men to whom it had been 
given, in the college to "gentle their 
condition," by the sound and scholarly 
tone which they had there imbibed from 
the son of the poet and philosopher, to 
whom so many, now in their riper years, 
owe their deep obligations for much of 
their mental training. 

Such meetings cannot fail to do good. 
May they long be kept up, and feed the 
right spirit out of which they spring 1 
We trust they are but an omen of the 
healthy and spontaneous extensiop of 
the collegiate system — of which St. 
Mark's has proved the possibility — to 
the middle and lower orders of society. 
Let but those who have the influence 
and means do their part without stint 
and without suspicion, and they may 
wisely direct a movement which will go 
on in spite of them, if not with them ; 
and, amid the anxious forbodings of our 
time, we may still hope to see in our 
church a true order of catechists, drawn 
forth from the poor and the humble, 
faithful to the church of their baptism, 
and ready to devote their lives to the 
service of their brethren at home and in 
the colonies, after the manner of the 
bishops of New Zealand and Newfound- 
land, looking for their reward beyond 
this world. 
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Church Education Society for Ireland, 
—The following "General Instructions 
to Inspectors of Schools," were ordered 
by the committee at their meeting, held 
on the 4th of March : — 

1. Each inspector to be actually en- 
gaged inspecting schools under the so- 
ciety for six months in each year, at 
such particular times as the committee 
may determine. 

2. He is to give to the superintending 
clergymen of each school one clear day's 
notice at least, of the day of inspection ; 
longer notice if possible. w 

3. Duplicate reports on each school 
are to be sent in to the committee im- 
mediately after the inspection of the 
school. 

4. The inspector is to keep a journal 
according to a form furnished by the 
committee, in which he is to enter for 
each day, whilst he is out on the busi- 
ness of inspection, in what way he has 
been engaged in the duties of his office ; 
he is also, at the close of each tour of 
inspection, to make a general report to 
the committee, embracingany facts which 
may have come under his observation, 
or which may have been communicated 
to him on good authority, illustrative of 
the operations of the society — such as 
the increase of children in attendance, 
distinguishing the several denominations 
of Church children, Protestant Dissent- 
ers, and Roman Catholics, the flourish- 
ing condition of any of the schools, the 
opposition which they may have experi- 
enced, and the moral and religious im- 
provement discernible in a neighbour- 
hood from their influence. 

5. No school to be inspected on Sa- 
turday, except on special permission of 
the superintending clergyman, and in 
cases in which he may represent that 
the attendance of pupils on that day will 
not be unusually thin. 

6. The inspector is to devote a reason- 
able time to the inspection of each school, 
so as to ascertain with accuracy its de- 
gree of efficiency, and to be cautious to 
avoid even the appearance of haste. He 
is also to endeavour to communicate 
personally with the diocesan secretary 
as soon as possible after entering each 
diocese ; and to forward his address to 
the office in Dublin at least once in each 
week during his tour of inspection. 



7. Should any inspector not proceed 
upon his tour on the day fixed upon for 
him by the committee, or should he 
leave his work before the time appoint- 
ed, without receiving sanction from the 
office in Dublin, a fine of ten shillings to 
be imposed for each day during which 
he shall in consequence absent himself 
from his work, unless the absence be 
caused by some emergency which the 
committee may deem a sufficient and 
reasonable excuse. 

The committee are about to elect two 
additional inspectors of schools ; the 
number of inspectors at present is five. 

At the seventh annual meeting of the 
Society, held in the Rotunda, Dublin, 
His Grace the Lord Primate in the chair, 
in addition to the usual resolutions, 
adopting the report, and appointing of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, the following 
were passed : — 

" That the Church Education Society 
enjoys, in the un bought superintendence 
of the clergy of Ireland, an enlightened, 
trust- worthy agency, which no other in- 
stitution, however richly endowed, can 
command, and thereby ensures the faith- 
ful carrying out of its system of instruc- 
tion." 

" That the continued refusal of aid to 
scriptural education in Ireland, calls 
loudly upon every man who duly appre- 
ciates the maintenance of Protestantism 
in this country, for increased zeal and 
liberality in support of this Society." 

The resolutions were moved and se- 
conded by the following speakers : — 

The Earl of Roden ; Sir Robt. Harry 
Inglis, Bart., M.P. ; Geo. Alex. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. M.P. ; Anthony Lefroy, Esq., 
M.P. ; the Hon. Somerset R. Maxwell ; 
Colonel Conolly, M.P. ; Rev. John S. 8. 
Monsell ; Rev. R. J. M'Ghee ; the Ve- 
nerable the Archdeacon of Dublin ; the 
Right Hon. F. Shaw, M.P. 

Grants during the months of March 
and April :— 

Books and school requisites, value 
JB347 19*. ; cash, £171 6*. 5rf. 

Receipts during the same period, 
£2252 75. 6d. 

Teachers admitted into the training 
schools during the same months — mas- 
ters, 9 ; mistresses, 7. 
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ON THE INSTRUCTION OF MONITORS. 

A PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The instruction of monitors is one of those subjects connected with our 
vocation in life, which, whether we will or not, force themselves upon 
our attention, and claim a large portion of every master's consideration 
and ingenuity : — his consideration, because he finds that thereon chiefly 
depends the well-being of his school ; and his ingenuity, because, un- 
less contrived with some skill, it will interfere greatly with his own 
time, or that of his school, or the wishes of those, who, being the 
parents of the children entrusted to his charge, have, and ought to have,' 
a voice in every thing relating to the instruction of their offspring. I 
do not know a subject more likely to puzzle and perplex the young 
master just commencing his calling, than the instruction of those whom 
he may appoint as assistants to himself in the management of his 
school : — and I need no better proof of this assertion, than to call your 
attention to the many letters on this subject that have appeared in the 
"English Journal of Education," all containing anxious inquiries of 
persons devoted to their calling, for information on this important 
point. 

There is a general agreement as to the utility of continuing the in- 
struction of those who have advanced so far in the school as to admit 
of their being appointed to the important post of teaching their school- 
fellows ; but as to the method to be pursued, a great difficulty lies even 
at the outset, and that is, At what time should such instruction take 
place ? According to a plan advocated and adopted by many, the mo- 
nitors are allowed to teach till within an hour of dismissal, and then 
they are admitted into the first class for instruction directly from the 
master, and the entire working of the rest of the school is continued 
by supernumerary teachers selected to supply their places. Of course, 
the instruction afforded by this method is entirely conducted during the 
hours of school. According to the views of others, it is considered 
preferable to have a double set of teachers, who alternately teach, and 
join their class in a certain time, in some instances in a week, and in 
others in shorter periods. The plan, however, that appears best cal- 
culated to ensure success, is that of devoting time after school for the 
benefit of the monitors ; but I am far from thinking it is one that can 
be worked with as much ease by the master as either of the foregoing, 
— ease, as regards the master's being able to carry it out to his entire 
satisfaction. 

With respect to the first plan I mentioned, that of conducting the 
instruction of the monitors during school hour?, it is obvious that many 
objections of a formidable nature may be brought against it. Suppos- 
ing the monitor to be zealous in his vocation, and anxious to carry out 
the instructions of his master, he must find, that, during the time his 
class has been under the care of one who cannot have the same interest 
in its welfare as himself, much of the tone he may have been instru- 
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mental in communicating, has disappeared, and that he has his work to 
do over again. Thia is a trial that schoolmasters are always ready to 
hold forward for sympathy, when it affects themselves in the case of 
absent boys. As regards the class, the appointment of two monitors 
in the course of a few hours, most materially retard its progress, both 
with respect to the subjects taught, and also the willingness of the 
children to obey those bearing the authority of the master. It takes 
time in almost all things to establish a standing in society ; and the 
man whose credentials bear all the impress of genuineness, will gain 
rather than lose in his authority, should he continue to use it with dis- 
cretion and judgment during a long series of years. It is so in the 
school ; and although it must be confessed that this is comparing great 
things with small, the similarity, perhaps, justifies the comparison. 
Who among us has not seen something resembling insubordination in a 
class on the appointment of a new teacher ? Indeed, between a very 
natural desire to do his duty on the part of the monitor, leading in 
some instances to his exceeding the bounds of his office, and the un- 
willingness of his class to recognize his authority, it will require all the 
patience of the master to allow time to sanction his appointment. 
The effective carrying out of a plan in which supernumerary monitors 
are employed, implies that a sufficient number of efficient assistants can 
be obtained to fill the office ; but so far as I have had experience in 
school matters, the greatest difficulty I have met with has been to ob- 
tain an adequate number to carry on the working of the school during 
the whole of the hours of instruction. Now, supposing this to be the 
case with others, the adoption of the method in question presumes the 
appointment of unqualified monitors, to the certain detriment of those 
over whom they may be placed. Another serious objection to this 
plan is, the engagement of the entire attention of the master for a con- 
siderable time with only one portion of his school, and at an hour, too, 
when his superintendence is needed for the whole, and the consequent 
liability of such a state of things to unfit him from conveying his atten- 
tion with that coolness and self-possession which teaching invariably 
requires. 

As regards the second plan, which is the same as the first in princi- 
ple, the same arguments will bear equally upon that, as it involves the 
same difficulties in almost every respect. We should not judge well of 
that master's success, who, every alternate six months, left his school 
for other employment, even if it were for self-improvement ; as by such 
conduct he must neglect one very important part of his duty, that of 
making himself acquainted with the temper and natural ability of every 
child entrusted to his care. 

Having endeavoured to point out the difficulties attending the instruc- 
tion of the monitors when given during school hours, and also the ends 
likely to result from allowing periodical intermissions of teaching, with 
the view of enabling the teacher to return to his class, 1 shall now state 
What I consider the only method that can be adopted as regards the 
time of instruction, and also the subjects likely to prove beneficial to 
the monitor in connection with his position in the school, as one upon 
whom its well-being depends. 
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Ae regards the time of instruction, then, I have no hesitation in say* 
ing, that after school hoars is the only portion of the day that can be 
appropriated to this important part of our duty, with justice either to 
the assistants or to the rest of the school. There are, however, as I 
have before stated, many difficulties attending this method, which will 
•require all the energy and tact of the master to overcome, but which, I 
am sure, will not be found invincible by one who goes about it with the 
conviction, that it will be ultimately for the benefit of his school. The 
chief difficulties that deserve notice are— 1st, the disinclination of the 
children to remain after the ordinary affairs of the school ; 2ndly, the 
objection of the parents, who conceive generally that the master should 
manage the whole of the work in the usual school hours ; and, 3rdly, 
the additional toil that falls to the master's lot, at a time when he feels 
that the superintendence of a large school during three hours is far 
from being easy work. 

As regards the first, I am inclined to think, that it is one that de- 
mands the most concern, and one that will require that knowledge of 
temper and disposition, without which it is impossible for us to work 
out the greatest benefit from our calling. It is not my intention to 
speak of the advantages or disadvantages of the monitorial system ; to 
state whether it is an useful instrument in the scheme of education, or 
whether it is liable to any objections. I take it for granted, that in the 
present condition of our schools* and the general custom of the country, 
We are bound to use it, and therefore my remarks will have reference 
only to the instruction of children as assistants to the master, with a 
view to render them fit and capable of undertaking situations involving 
responsibility of some moment. Now, it is well understood by us all, 
that in the selection of those who are to become fellow workers with 
ourselves, we cannot be too cautious whom we choose as regards their 
temper, disposition, and fitness in other respects for the office : for upon 
this choice depends all our success. The boy, to become a good moni* 
tor, must be sensible of the importance of this calling, or, to use the 
words of one from whom we have derived much pleasure and profit in 
his endeavours for our improvement, they ought to have a " sense of 
vocation" always present to their minds. And this feeling, if properly 
instilled by frequent endeavours to point out its great importance, is the 
only one upon which we can mainly rely, for forming in the mind an 
earnest desire to avail itself gladly of every opportunity of self improve- 
ment. I am well aware that, considering the state of the society in 
which most of our children spend the greater part of their time, toge* 
ther with the tendency of natural inclination to cast aside every thing 
that has for its end the bringing of the mind to a proper tone, we must 
not suppose that we can easily lead them to perceive the advantages 
resulting to themselves from a proper estimate of the position in which 
we may wish to place them. Even supposing a master capable by his 
own authority of carrying out a plan of after - school instruction, it 
would be undoubtedly a source of great gratification to him, could he 
do k without one dissentient feeling among those for whose benefit it is 
intended. 

With respect to any opposition of the parents, I -do not know a better 
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method that can be adopted than to explain to them the principles upon 
which our schools are conducted, and the great benefit their children are 
likely to reap from holding responsible situations early in life, and the 
necessity of our being allowed to carry out our views as regards their 
instruction, when and how we please. Resistance to existing institu- 
tions, of any description, from among the lower orders, can only spring 
from ignorance of their beneficial tendency ; a defect, let us hope, which 
is fast fading away, and which is opening to future schoolmasters a 
better field of action than falls to our own lot, although we cannot but 
be thankful for present advantages. 

With respect to the third and last objection which I mentioned, that 
is, the tax upon the master's time in teaching after the ordinary affairs of 
the day, I feel convinced that as this plan will, above all others, tend to 
his prosperity in his school, I cannot urge a stronger motive for its adop- 
tion. It will enable him to associate more intimately with those upon 
whose labours he in a great measure depends, and it will present daily 
opportunities of communicating information on that more important 
subject — the art of teaching properly. The assembling of the monitors 
after school has this advantage also, that it allows of scope for that in- 
tercourse in the shape of conversation on subjects connected with the 
school, which will afford a very true and effective means of judging of 
their character, as well as of their natural ability. It also conduces to 
that distinction of position in the school between monitor and class boy, 
which must be properly comprehended before good can result, and 
which must not be forced by the mere sanction of the master, but must 
have had, as I before stated, time to become a positive and recognised 
thing. It may not be amiss at this point to state, that I think we should 
endeavour to remove as much as possible that complaint that has lately 
been made against our schools, of placing very young children to the 
important post of monitor. The evils resulting from this are very clearly 
stated in the last Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
and well deserve the attention of every master. The reply that would 
generally be made to this, I am too well aware, is the difficulty of keep- 
ing children at school after 13 or 14 years of age; and as this is a point 
on which it is impossible for me to suggest a remedy, I would (since it 
is productive of the evil above mentioned) most willingly lessen the 
number of teachers, rather than commit a class into the keeping of one, 
who, on account of age, or any other disadvantage, might-be unfit for 
the station. 

As regards the amount of instruction to be given to monitors, during 
the hour set apart for their benefit, it would ill become me to offer an 
opinion on this point, but this I may perhaps say, that every master, 
anxious for the progress of his school, independent of other claims in 
the shape of a return for their services, will endeavour to keep them so 
much in advance of the school generally, as to leave no room for taunts 
from their associates, than which nothing tends more to weaken a moni- 
tor's controul, and ultimately to injure the school. Many parents, alive 
to the interests of their children, have been induced to allow them to 
remain as assistants to the master, on condition of their receiving in* 
struction of a nature to enable them to undertake employment of a 
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higher order than usually falls to the share of those that attend our 
schools. I must again repeat, however, that the description of know- 
ledge that appears to me the most needed by monitors is that which re- 
lates to their position in school, and, I may perhaps say, in society. It 
will, surely, not be denied, that to take a boy from his class and place 
him as teacher to a number of his schoolfellows, does not constitute the 
whole that is necessary to enable him to proceed with profit to those 
placed under him. When I consider with respect to one most important 
part of a schoolmaster's qualifications, how' little I am capable of con- 
forming myself to the wants and capabilities of children in general, and 
the blind manner, as it were, in which instruction is generally conveyed, 
irrespective of talents, temper, or disposition, even by those who have 
passed years in their calling, I feel the more convinced of the necessity 
of strict attention to that portion of a monitor's instruction : — an ac- 
quaintance with the duties of his calling. 

I trust these few remarks, hastily put together, will lead others to 
impart their experience on this subject, which is evidently obtaining 
more attention than has hitherto been given to it. H. 



HINTS ON TEACHING. 

[The following abstract of a Lecture on the Catechetical Method, read at one of the 
ordinary meetings of a Teachers' Mutual Improvement Association, is well worthy of 
the space it will occupy. We wish, however, the writer had forwarded to us the 
Lecture itself.] 

As instruments, the chief means of instruction available in our elemen- 
tary schools are — Exhibition ; Exposition, or Explication ; Exercises of 
the memory ; The exaction of prescribed tasks ; Interrogation, or Ca- 
techizing. The sense in which these terms are here employed. There 
are but two essentially distinct methods, either of acquiring or commu- 
nicating knowledge — the analytic and the synthetic. Illustrations of 
these terms. This classification rigidly correct, but not useful for our 
purpose. 

Whatever be the method employed to convey the instruction to others, 
an important preliminary consideration is the state of the teacher's own 
mind. An adequate, clear, and distinct knowledge of his subject, the 
first requisite. How may vagueness, the quality most inimical to this 
state of mind, be best dispelled ? In absence of a teacher, by a process 
of self-questioning. Illustrations of this and of the advantages thence 
arising. 

Language is so important to the teacher that too great pains cannot 
be bestowed upon it. When the words and expressions are perfectly 
understood, the teacher should, if necessary, translate the information 
out of its technical language into ordinary language. The necessity of 
this illustrated.* 

The subject of the present paper, more particularly the catechetical 
method. The origin of the term catechetical, and the sense in which it 



* See Dr. Arnold's Discourses. 
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is here employed. The difference between examination and estechisa- 
tion. In employing the catechetical or any other method, it is necessary, 
in order to ensure success, that the teacher should possess the power of 
fixing and preserving the attention of his scholars. 

Besides possessing a thorough Jcnowledge of his subject, the teacher 
should previously decide in his own mind the course which he intends to 
pursue in conveying that knowledge ; yet not so as to confine himself 
rigidly to a certain series of questions. The bringing out of a particular 
point or points — the object aimed at, is often better accomplished by a 
different course. Too great rigidity in adhering to particular questions 
and answers damps, and tends to impede, original or self- thought on the . 
part of the scholars, and thus frustrates one of the chief advantages of 
catechizing. 

The plan recommended to be pursued in order to acquire a distinct 
knowledge of a subject, may be advantageously employed in conveying 
that knowledge to others. Thus one should ascertain, 1st, that tbe 
scholars understand perfectly the meaning of the words singly —2ndly, of 
the expressions and idioms, that is, the language viewed in its syntactical 
relations — 3rdly, elicit the facts or doctrines taught in the subject with 
their relations to, or bearings on, collateral facts or doctrines — and 4thly„ 
the inferences which ought to be drawn from the full consideration of the 
subject ; — in other words, the application of the instruction. In cate- 
chizing, the teacher should tell as little as possible, avoid asking ques- 
tions, or employing language above the comprehension of his scholars. 
As, also, on the one hand questions that are too complex, so on the other 
such as require for their answer only " yes" or " no/' 

In using the elipsis, he should, not tell part of the word left out* 
nor should part of the answer to a question be told. 

The questions should, as far as is practicable, be based upon the 
scholar's previously acquired ideas ; in other words the teacher ought 
to endeavour, by a kind of mental substitution, to place himself in the 
condition of his scholars, as regards their knowledge of the subject 
which he may wish to convey to them. Yet, in doing this, he must not 
forget his ultimate aim, which is not merely to descend to their level* 
but to raise thorn to his. 

Vague questioning sboul4 be avoided; as aisp a monotony of 'voice 
A suitable variety of inflexion and expression should be studied and 
practised. These tend.-Wst, to keep up attention ; 2ndly, deepen 
impressions ; and, 3rdly, improve the language of the scholars, in- 
stances of certain errors in language, which teachers* from uncon- 
sciously imitating their scholars, are liable to commit. 

Mental surfeiting should be as carefully guarded against a& physical 
surfeiting, and for the same reasons. 

The teacher, besides avoiding faults, should invest his instructions 
with interest. Spme of the ways by which this may be accomplished, 
pointed out. Discretion, however, in employing these, is especially 
called for* lest study come to be regarded by the scholars too much in 
the light of a play -thing. 

Instruction^ to be efficient, should be* 1st, true (this rule, perhaps* 
quite as often violated by unconsciously drawing false inferences, as by 
Jack of information) ; 2ndly, distinct, well defined — the opposite of 
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confused and obscure ; SrdJy, durable ; 4thly, and suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the pupils. 
Manchester. W. Ross. 



ON THE WANT OF MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 

Rev. Sir, — It may be questioned whether there is so much necessity, 
(if, indeed, may I be allowed to say, there is any at all), for new plans, 
new arrangements, or even of entirely new books, as for informa- 
tion on the best methods of using what we already have, of throw- 
ing new life into old forms and plans long tried and approved, and of 
improving the quality or enlarging the quantity of instruction, to be 
mainly derived from the books already published and in use. Now 
every right-minded master of a Church of England school must feel, 
that the religious instruction of the children under his charge, is the 
first great object of all his labours ; and that everything else, however 
valuable and important it may be in other respects, must be held 
secondary to this. But it should be well understood, that by religious* 
instruction is not intended the mere repetition of a stated quantity of a 
catechism, however excellently written, or of those gems of our excel* 
lent liturgy, the collects ; or the mere mechanical act of reading por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures. All these must be used as means to an 
end, that children may be virtuously brought up to lead a godly and a 
christian life. But unless all the energy, skill, and influence of the mas- 
ter himself be brought to bear upon these exercises, and the greatest pain* * 
be taken to interest, enlarge, and elevate the minds of children, by the 
careful explanation and application of the instruction intended to be 
conveyed ; religious instruction (though by no means so entirely" 
without its use as some would rashly affirm) will be little better than 
a lifeless form, but ill calculated to produce that change of mind and 
heart, which is the object aimed at. 

Does it not appear to you, Mr. Editor, that there is a great want, 
not so much of school books for the children in our church schools, as 
of manuals, or rather text books, for the guidance of the masters, 
by means of which a greater degree of uniformity, soundness, and 
intelligence, might be attained in the various departments of education ? 
And does it not occur to your mind, that in no other department is 
there greater necessity for such a help than in that of religious in- 
struction ? 

The object of the present letter is to suggest the desirableness of 
compiling such a work as may serve the purposes of a text book for 
the masters of schools fotflhe poorer elasses, and as a class book for the 
upper classes in our commercial and grammar schools. 

The titles and order of the subjects which such a work should em- 
brace, seem to be clear and concise explanations, in the form, perhaps, 
of lectures, or outlines of lectures, on 

1. The Church Catechism. 

2. The Collects. 

3. The Thirty-nine Articles, as explanatory of the doctrines of the 
Church of England. 
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4. The Liturgy, describing the value and excellence/ as well as 
comprising a history of the Book of Common Prayer. 

5. Church communion and discipline, explaining the nature and con- 
stitution of, the Church. 

6. Account of the authorized translation, and brief introduction to 
the study of, the Holy Scriptures. 

. 7. Brief History of the Church, with especial reference to the 
English branch. 

8. Evidences of the truth of Christianity. 

The first two subjects are generally taught in our schools ; the third, 
it is to be feared, is not so general; and it is extremely doubtful 
whether the others are even mentioned in the majority of them ; and 
yet no thoughtful man will deny their value, as parts of the instruction 
of our children, if we wish them to be enlightened Christians and sound 
consistent members of the Church. 

The materials for the compilation of such a work might, for the most 
part (if not entirely) be gathered from works already on the permanent 
and supplemental catalogues of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; the committee of which society would, in such a case, 
not hesitate to place it, it is presumed, when thoroughly examined and 
approved, on their list. 

The best plan for such a work, would perhaps be that of short lec- 
tures or sections of moderate length ; and if the volume were printed 
in double columns (like the Church Scholar's Reading Book,) a great 
quantity of matter might be contained in a smaller compass than in the 
ordinary mode of printing. Corresponding to each section, it would be 
desirable to have printed in a separate form, a set, or sets of questions, 
varying in point of difficulty, from the most simple to the more* com- 
plicated and difficult, with all the texts of Scripture referred to in- the 
body of the work printed at full length. In addition to this, all the 
principal words in each section should be classed and arranged, as ex- 
ercises in orthography and etymology ; so that previous to the enter- 
ing upon the study of each section, the mind of the student should be 
well prepared by a clear understanding of all the terms used. The ad- 
vantages of such a plan are so well pointed out in the following extract, 
that it is trusted no objection will be made to its being quoted : — 

" After this preliminary lesson, (i.e., on etymology), the sacred subject 
will be approached with more solemnity and quietness ; the mind of both 
teacher and pupil will be less scattered ; there will be less excitement and 
emulation ; the modest but not less thoughtful boy, will stand more upon 
a par with his bolder and therefore sharper class-fellow ; there will be a 
far better tone throughout ; the teacher will |pme amongst them with 
more of the father, and less of the pedagogue, and will naturally be led 
to talk more to them in a practical way. In a word, there will then at 
the hour of religious instruction be nothing else to do, but to give reli- 
gious instruction ; a consummation to be wished, as affording a better 
opportunity of speaking to the heart as well as the head." 

Your obedient Servant, 
, W. 

[It is high time that something should be done towards the supply of 
a complete series of books for our national schools, comprising manu- 
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als and directions for teachers, as well as text-books for the scholars. 
As a first step, it would be well that our correspondents who have 
thought upon the subject, ( and what school-master or school- manager 
has not ?) should make their wants known through this Journal. EdJ] 



A TIME TABLE FOR A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 



Hours. 


Classes. 


A.M. 


9 to 9* 


Whole School. 


Prayers. 


9£U>9$ 


I, II. 


Reading Old Testament. 




III. 


„ New Testament. 




IV. 


„ " Markham's Spelling Book/' 




V. 


„ Edin. Seas. School, " First Book." 




VI. 


„ Alphabet. 


9$ to 10 


I, II, III, IV. 


Spelling. 




V, VI. 


Reading. 


10 to 10$ 


I. II, III. „ 


Writing on paper, at the desks. 




IV, V, IV. 


Writing on slates, at seats in their respective classes. 


10$ to 11 




Play, in the yard. 


11 to 1H 


I. 


Ciphering, at the desks. 




II. 


Geography, and use of Maps. 




Ill, IV, V. 


Arithmetical operations, Tables of. 
Weights and Measures, &c. 




VI. 


Learning the Alphabet. 


Hi to 12 


I. 


Geography and use of Maps. 




II. 


Ciphering, at the desks. 




Ill, IV, V, VI. 


Reading as before, in their respective classes. 



Hours. 



2 to 2} 



2} to 3 

3to3f 

3f to 4 
4 to 4* 



4} to 5 



Classes. 



1,11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

I, II, III, IV. 

V, VI. 

I, II, III. 

IV, V, VI. 

I. 
II. 

III, IV, V. 

VI. 

I. 
II. 

Ill, IV, V, VI. 
Whole School. 



P.M. 



»» 
»» 



Reading, " Instructive Extracts/ ' &c. 

" Edin. Sess. School; Second Book." 

"Markham's Spelling Book." 

"Edin. Sess. School ; First Book." 

Alphabet. 
Spelling. 
Reading. 

Writing on paper, at the desks. 
Writing on slates, at seats in their respective classes. 
Play, in the yard. 
Ciphering, at the desks. 

Etymology, from " Etymological Guide ;" or, " Les- 
sons on Objects;" or, English History, Grammar,&c. 
Arithmetical operations, Tables of Weights and Mea- 
sures, &c. 
Learning the Alphabet. 
Etymology ; or, " Lessons on Objects ; or, English 

History, Grammar, &c. 
Ciphering, at the desks. 
Reading as before, in their respective classes. 

Prayers. 
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Observation*. 



1. The above is not a theoretical, but a practical time table, having 
been long in operation. 

2. It will be seen from inspection, that the school was divided into 
six classes. I have reasons for considering this division advantageous 
in many respects ; but principal] y from its affording a more easy transi- 
tion from class to class, than could be obtained if the classes were 
fewer. 

3. I have generally inserted the titles of the books used by the re- 
spective classes, opposite the times of using them ; an obvious substi- 
tution will adapt the list to any set of books the master may possess, ox 
with which he may be furnished. In addition to those enumerated, we 
had also " Helps to Orthography," and " Scripture Geography/' which 
along with " Arrowsmith's four sheet Map of Palestine" formed a very 
useful and instructive help to the upper classes, when reading the his- 
torical parts of the Holy Scriptures. 

4. It will also be observed that I have generally allotted thirty to 
forty-five minutes to each lesson : — experience has convinced me that a 
shorter time would be rather injurious than otherwise ; too frequent 
changes tend to impede, rather than advance a pupil, especially when 
he has only a short period to continue at school. 

5. During the time for writing, the master is at liberty to attend the 
whole school. It is necessary he should be so : inattention to writing in 
national schools, has led the friends of education, to seek in foreign 
systems, what would never have been needed, if only a small degree of 
attention had been paid to the subject at home. 

6. The time (15 minutes) allowed for play, was considered necessary 
for the recreation of the pupils, and completely obviates all interruptions 
from the practice of " asking leave to go out." 

7. The prayers are always selected from the liturgy of our church ; 
I prefer the work itself to any of the selections from it. 

T. J. W. 



DAME SCHOOLS. 



Sir,-»-I read with great pain a passage in a report of the speech of the 
Bishop of Oxford at the last annual meeting of the National Society : — 

"The dame schools, under the direction of the clergyman of the 
parish, though they did not devejope the intellect of the children of 
the peasantry as they had a right to expect, woadd at all events, it 
was anticipated, ' keep things quiet' But that time was passed, and, 
if that society rose up to its proper position, it was a good thing the 
people would not now be kept quiet by such a kind of education." 

By dame schools, I understand schools in which boys and girls are 
taught by a female. The National Society, in a circular letter dated 
1st January, 1837, and sent to the clergy, stated, "in parishes where 
the population is small, the cheapest, and often the best arrangement 
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for the education of the poor, is to be made by the regular employment 
of a female teacher only." The National Society having induced the 
clergy to establish such schools, gave them no assistance as to the 
mode of conducting them. In 1842, Mr. Allen reports thus concerning 
the schools in the county of Derby. " The dame schools were in general 
superintended by persons neatly dressed, and gentle in manners. In 
nearly all of them the girls learned sewing, and some of the older chil- 
dren were taught to write ; the first elements of religious instruction 
were also communicated. One of these schools, that at Chesterfield, 
deserves particular notice ; the ages of the children vary from five to 
twelve ; the mistress maintains perfect discipline, and teaches efficiently 
the most important matters. The school is chiefly maintained at the 
expense of the vicar, who clothes twenty-four of the children, twelve of 
each sex." Now, if it be considered that the children attending these 
schools were very ignorant, and received no instruction from their pa- 
rents, and that the mistresses had low salaries, and that the schools 
were chiefly maintained at the expense of the clergy, I do not think that 
** they" (I suppose the National Society) *• had a right to expect" a 
greater development of the intellect. These are also in most cases the 
only village schools within the means of the clergy. When, therefore, 
they have done what they could for the education of the people, is it 
right for a bishop to stand up and say-*-" it was a good thing the peo- 
ple would not now be kept quiet by such a kind of education ? " 
Would it not have been better to have inquired, whether dame schools 
oould not develope the intellect of the children, and in what man* 
ner they might be made to do so ? All that is wanted under the 
direction of the clergyman of the parish, is a mistress who maintains 
perfect discipline, and teaches efficiently the most important matters, 
For the encouragement of other clergymen, I will state, that I taveeucv 
ceeded in training a young woman, now eighteen, who has the charge 
of my school at Pirton, consisting of boys and girls, including infants, 
who maintains good, if not perfect discipline, and teaches efficiently the 

most important matters. 

Your faithful servant, 

T. W. Thielwall. 
Ickleford Rectory, near Hitchin, June 2. 



ON INTUITIVE ARITHMETIC. 

(Continued front page 178). 

E^— Use of the Russian Ball-frame. 

84. It is presumed that the instructions of the teacher and the ex** 
ercises performed by the pupil have produced a. thorough acquaintance 
with the preceding sections of this work, and we now proceed by mean* 
of the ball-frame and black-board to reckon with the other single num- 
bers 3 4 5 6 7 8 9, commencing with 0, and thus forming increas- 
ing (or decreasing) series with all the other numbers inferior to that 
taken as the common difference* 
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Thus, e. g. $ if I oouat by 4 the series formed will be these :— 



0. 


4. 


8. 


12. 


16, 


20, 


24, 


28. 


32. 


36. 


40, &c. 


1. 


5. 


9, 


13. 


17, 


21, 


25, 


29. 


33, 






2. 


6. 


10. 


14, 


18, 


22, 


26, 


30. 


34. 






s. 


7. 


11. 


15, 


19, 


23, 


27. 


31. 


35. 







And it is well to remark that when we read these numbers vertically 
we find the series which has unity for its common difference, and, also, 
that the last of each vertical row is less by 1 than the first number of 
the succeeding row. 

It is readily demonstrable that the same would hold good in any 
series we might form, whatever might be the common difference. 

We may in the next place form decreasing series with the same num- 
bers we have taken as the common difference in the increasing series ; 
and commencing with 100 and forming as many decreasing series as 
there are units in the number fixed on as the common difference, and 
arranging them as in the preceding and converse operation, we have, 
should we take 4 as the common difference, — 

100, 96, 92, 88, 84, 80, 76, 72, 68, 64, &c. 

99, 95, 91, 87. 83, 79, 75, 71, 67, 63. 

98, 94, 90, 86, 82, 78, 74, 70, 66, 62. 

97, 93, 89, 85, 81, 77, 73, 69, 65, 61. 

It is well to remark also in this case, that the series formed by the 
vertical columns is a descending series, of which the common difference 
is unity, and that the last number of each column is consequently 
greater by 1 than the first number of the succeeding column. 

In all similar occasions too, and whenever we have the opportunity 
in these lessons, we should seek to edevelope and exercise the spirit of 
observation in the little pupils, the science of numbers being above all 
others calculated to show the benefits resulting from it. 

Thus the child may have explained to him how he may form, me- 
chanically as it were, the series of which, e. g., 5 is the common dif- 
ference, for all that is required is to write in vertical columns on the 
black-board the series of numbers which have unity for their common 
difference, taking care to place in the 1st column 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
letting the 2nd column begin with 5 and end with 9. E.g. : — 

0, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25. 30, 

&c. 



1. 


6, 


11, 


16. 


21, 


26, 


31, 


2, 


7, 


12, 


17. 


22, 


27. 


32, 


3. 


8, 


13, 


18, 


23, 


28, 


33, 


4, 


9, 


14. 


19. 


24, 


29, 


34, 



And when he examines the 5 series thus obtained, he will find that 
they are the very same that we should have arrived at had we counted 
5 separate series with 5 as the common difference, and commenced suc- 
cessively with 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; that is, that any two consecutive numbers 
of any of the series differ by 5. 

35. It is well, however, that the teacher should bear in mind that the 
calling the child's attention to such points, however useful in other re- 
spects, contributes little, if anything, to quickness of calculation. The 
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memory is the instrument we must apply to for this purpose ; and to learn 
by heart the sums of the several pairs of simple numbers, when that 
sum is less than 10; and when the sum is more than 10, by how much 
ten is greater than the number we have to add, in order that we may 
know how much to take away from the 10 which we suppose in that 
case to be added in the first instance : seem to be very good and easy 
exercises for the improvement and employment of this faculty ; and the 
same observation holds good with regard to subtraction. 

This knowledge of the sum of any two of the simple numbers 
enables us also to vary the mode of operation, both in addition and in 
subtraction, and when one of any two numbers and their sum is known, 
(or given,) to ascertain what is the other number. 

E.g. 17 + 8 = 10 + 7 + 8 = 10 + 15 = 25. 

Here I perceive that 8 and 7, being equal to 15, the 10 which forms 
part of 15, and the 10 taken from 17, and to be added to the 15, make 
two tens, or twenty, and then that the 5 being added to these will make 
25. 

Conversely : 17 — 9= 10 — 9 + 7 = 1 + 7 = 8: that is, I 
take from 10 the simple number which I have to subtract, and I add the 
remainder to the units. I might also, by recollecting the number 
which ^ added to 9, gives 17, (». e., 8), write down at once, 17 — 9 = 8. 

Indeed, this last is the most expeditious of all the processes or modes 
of operation we have mentioned ; but the preceding method is perhaps 
easiest of application ; and that which combines most advantages is, 
without doubt, the one recommended in Section 30. 

When once the pupil shall have learnt by frequent practice to add all 

the simple numbers, by counting by twos, by threes, by fours 

and by nines, it will be easy for him to add together any collection of 
simple numbers. 

E.g. 8 + 7 + 3 + 9 + 5 + 4 + 6 + 2. 

And these numbers being written on the black-board, the teacher may 
point to each in succession, the pupils at the same time naming the sum 
which the number pointed to makes with the preceding number or 
numbers. Thus as the teacher points to — 

8, 7, 3. 9, 5. 4. 6. 2, 
the pupils repeat 8, 15, 18, 27, 32, 36, 42, 44, 

or, 8 + 7 + a + 9 + 5 + 4 + 6 + 2 = 44. 

" To prove" what has been done the inverse order must be followed, 
and as the teacher points to. . . . 2, 6, 4, 5, 9, 3, 7, 8, 
the pupils say 2, 8, 12, 17, 26, 29, 36. 44. 

Upon a similar principle we may subtract a succession of simple 
numbers from a compound number. 

Ex. gr., from 50 take 6, 8, 4, 9, 7, 2, 5, 

and as the teacher points to each num- 1 lg M g 

ber, the pupils say J ' ' 

or, " there remains 9 after having taken from 50 all the numbers, 6, 8, 4, 

%7, /, a, O. 



- >» 
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"To prove" what has been done the convene order is followed. 
Thus the teacher says, from SO let us take the numbers — 

6, 2, 7, 9, 4, 8, 6, 
and the pupils repeat in succession 45, 48, 36, 27, 23, 15, 9, 

and in this manner we arrive at the same result as before, and find that 

5 + 2 + 7 '+9 + 4 + 8 + 6 = 41. 

and 50 — 41 = 10 — 1 = 9: for we may take 40 from 50 in the first 
instance, which leaves 10, from which we then take 1=9. 

36. The pupils having been well exercised in the preceding sections 
of the work, we should now teach them to add two or three compound 
numbers, that is, numbers represented by two or three digits or figures. 

We accordingly proceed to show how this may be done in the best 
and readiest manner, at one time using the ball- frame, at another the 
black-board, and sometimes performing the operation mentally. 

E. g. What is the sum of 45 and 34 ? 

Here we seek a number which shall contain as many units as these 
two numbers taken together. — 

By the ball-frame, I represent 45 by 5 balls or beads on the wire of 
units, (as in Section 27,) and by 4 balls on the wire of tens, (as in Sec* 
tion 27,) I then add 4 to the 5 units, which brings 9 balls on the lower 
half of the wire of units, and I add 3 balls to the other 4 = 7, on the 
lower half of the wire of tens ; that is, I add 34 to 45, and I find that 
together they are equal to 79. 

By the black-board, or by mental arithmetic, the pupils say 45 added 
to 34 are 5 and 4 units, or 9 ; and 4 and 3 tens are 7 tens, or 70; there- 
fore, 45 + 84 =s 79. 

Again : — What is the sum of 36 and 28 ? 

When the pupils understand the principle of addition as it has just 
been explained, they will say at once, 36 and 28 may be represented as 
containing 6 and 8 units, that is, 14 units, or 1 ten and 4 units ; t o 
the 4 units we have to add, therefore, 1 ten and 3 tens and 2 tens, or 
6 tens = 60 ; hence 36 and 28 = 64. 

Another, and a very ready mode of operation is, to complete the ten 
in one of the numbers, in 28 for instance, and then we proceed to add 
36 and 30. Now 3 tens added to 36 make 66. But in adding 30 in* 
stead of 28, 1 have added 2 too much ; I must, therefore, take away 
this 2 from 66, and I find 64 (as in the former case). Should we wish 
to employ the ball-frame, the following example will show how this may 
best be done. 

What is the sum of 85 and of 69 ? 

By the ball-frame; I form 85 : and to add 9 1 bring down one ball 
on the row of tens, and I take a ball from the row of units, which gives 
me 94 ; and in order to add 6 tens to this last number, I lower one ball 
on the row of hundreds, which is equivalent to 10 tens, and I raised 
balls to the upper half of the wire of tens, because I have 4 tens more 
than I want, for 6 + 4 = 10. Thus I find that 85 + 69 «= 154. 

By the black-board, or by mental arithmetic ; the easiest mode i» to 
add 70 to 85, and to take away 1, by which 70 exceeds the number to 
be added (or 69). Now 85 and 70 consists of 8 and 7 (or 15) tens, 
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and of 5 units, that is, of 155 : and as from 155 I must take away 1, 
I find the sum of the two given numbers to be 154. 

I might also have said, in 85 and 69 are 5 and 9 (or 14) units, and if 

1 add the last ten to the other tens, I shall have 1, 8, and 6 (or 15) tens 
and 4 units ; or in other words, 85 -f 69 = 154. 

What is the sum of the numbers 285 and 359 ? 

By the ball-frame ; to form 285 I lower 5 balls for the units, 8 for 
the tens, and 2 for the hundreds ; to add to this number 9 units, I bring 
down a ten and I take away a unit, because 9 + 1 = 10; thus I have 
294, and to add 5 tens to this number, I bring down one ball on the 
row of hundreds, or 10 tens, and I take away 5 tens, because 5+5 
= 10 ; this gives me 344 : lastly 1 add 3 hundreds from the row of 
hundreds, which gives me the number, 644. 

By mental arithmetic ; 1 have 9 and 5, or 14 units ; this last ten and 
the other tens, or 1, 8, and 5 tens make 14 tens, or 1 hundred and 4 tens, 
or 40. And again, this last hundred and the other hundreds, or 1, 2, 
and 3 hundreds make 600 ; therefore 644 is the sum required. 

Otherwise : I might add 60 instead of 59 to 85, taking away after- 
wards the 1 unit which is in excess, by which process I obtain at 
once 4 units ; and to add the 6 tens, I bring down from the row of 
hundreds 1 ball or 10 tens, and I put up on the row of tens 4 bails, 
which leaves 4 tens; I then have 1, 2, and 3 hundreds to add together, 
and so find that 644 is the sum of the numbers 285 and 359, 

What is the sum of the numbers 395 and 298 ? 

By the ball-frame; I form in the first instance the number 395 ; and 
to add 8 I bring down 1 ten and take away 2 units, for 8 + 2 = 10 ; 
but all the 9 balls on the row of tens being already on the lower half 
of the wire, to add another ten to the 9 tens, I must bring down 1 
hundred and take away 9 tens, and thus I shall find 395 + ft l» be 
equal to 403 ; I then bring, down the 9 tens which makes 493, to which 

2 hundreds being added, gives me the sum of the two numbers 895 and 
298, or 693. 

Or otherwise: having added 8 and 5 = 13 units, or 1 ten and 3 
units, I might have added the 1 ten to the 29 tens s= 3 hundreds, 
which would have given at once the sum required, or 693. 

By mental arithmetic ; as 298 + 2 = 300, 1 add 300 to 395, and I 
take away 2, which gives me 693. 

From similar exercises to this last example, the pupils will soon learn 
to appreciate and to apply such ready and short methods of calculation, 
whenever the questions proposed admit of them. 

What is the sum of the numbers 284, 32, and 65 ? 

By the ball frame; I form 284 ; to add 2 and 5 (or 7) units, I add 1 
ten and take away 3 units, which gives me 291. Again, to add 3 and 
6 (or 9) tens, I bring down 1 hundred or 10 tens, and I take away 1 
ten/ which gives me 381 for the required sum. I might also have 
added 32 in the first place, and then to the sum of 264 and 32, or 316, 
have added 65. 

By mental arithmetic ; I might have taken a method similar to the 
preceeding by the ball* frame, or I might say. 
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4 h 2 + 5 = 11, or 1 ten and 1 unit. 
14-8 + 3 + 6= 18 tens, or 1 hundred and 8 tens. 
1 + 2 = 3 hundreds. 

Therefore 284 + 32 + 65 = 381. 

F. Curib. 
(To be continued J 
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Confirmation; or the Laying on of Hands, CatecheticaUy Explained, 
according to the Formularies of the English Church. By Walter 
Blunt, M.A. 12roo. pp. 24. (Cleaves). 

Thb author has given, in his preface, so straightforward an account of 
the origin and intention of this valuable little publication, that we were 
prepossessed in its favour at the outset. Nor have we been disap- 
pointed on the perusal. It was written, he states, to supply in some 
degree a want of which he has been painfully conscious for several 
years. It having been his duty and his privilege frequently, and in va- 
rious places, to prepare large bodies of candidates for confirmation, he 
has found his labour considerably increased, and his means of useful- 
ness much contracted, by the necessity of imparting orally to each can- 
didate all direct teaching and explanation with respect to that holy rite ; 
he being unable to procure a suitable work for catechetical instruction 
on the subject. He remarks very justly, that, " while almost every 
thing which is sound in Catholic doctrine on the subject, is either to be 
found only in volumes too large for general distribution, or is mixed up 
with other matter which is not strictly relevant, a great majority of the 
publications which profess to treat upon Confirmation, avoid the consi* 
deration of it altogether, confining themselves to the contemplation of 
the renewal of the baptismal vow — a mere preliminary (though very 
solemn) act, which was only introduced into our Confirmation Office in 
the year 1662. Alas! not a few of these publications represent this 
preliminary act as Confirmation itself, substituting a human promise for 
a gift of divine grace. 

" What wonder is it that so many neglect the rite of confirmation, or 
desecrate it by want of earnestness, if the incalculable and awful value 
of it be thus hidden from them ? What marvel if our Christian youth 
should be weak against the tempter, and be living as if/vguroi, vrvtvpa 
pi} l%ovTti t * if, ignorant of ' the promise of the Father, 't they are led, in 
the very midst of their most fiery temptations, to substitute for it pro- 
mises of their own, instead of seeking to " be endued with power from 
on high," J before the time of these temptations comes upon them ? 

" The author has endeavoured in the following pages to treat the sub- 
ject simply as a priest of the English Church — appealing for proof to 
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Holy Scriptures and to her laws and formularies only, — avoiding all minor 
or more distant authorities, as well as the consideration of every point 
which did not appear to him necessary to elucidate her doctrine, or to 
meet difficulties and objections which might probably arise. And thus, 
in dutiful submission and reverent affection to the Church of his Bap- 
tism — holy, beloved, yet sore afflicted Mother, he offers this small con- 
tribution for the benefit of those for whom his heart beats quickest — 
his younger brethren in Christ." 

We have quoted from the preface more largely than we intended, 
and have little more to add, than that the execution is worthy of the 
intention, and that we should heartily rejoice if every candidate for 
confirmation were prepared for that holy rite upon the sound principles 
and in the efficient manner of this well timed tract. Some passages, 
by way of specimen, already in type, we are obliged to omit this month ; 
but we trust that our readers will procure the tract itself without delay. 
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EABLY EDUCATION. 



Education has so frequently been confounded with the art of imparting, or 
the act of acquiring knowledge, according as we speak of its object or subject, 
that the conventional use of the term falls far short of its real significance. I 
conceive the derivation of the word to be from duco, to lead, to conduct, &c, 
with the prefix e signifying 'out of: hence we have Educo and Educo: to 
bring out, to extract, to produce from a state of occultation or obscurity, to 
train, to lead, to nourish. It is, in fact, a development, or evolving from a state 
of obscurity the many forms and faculties of mind which give to man his in- 
tellectual superiority, but which require this further culture to educe or educate 
the growth of which they are susceptible : and is in keeping with the scripture 
rule, " Tra:*i up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will, 
not depart from it." 

It will be at once perceived that, following such a notion, the acquisition of 
knowledge is rather a consequence of education, than education itself: that it 
can be a means only, and not the end in the formation of a highly educated 
man. It likewise also follows, if education rightly bear so extended a sense, 
that mankind universally are engaged in it. Not only the educators by nature 
and by profession, parents and tutors, who are immediately and evidently oc- 
cupied in the great work, but those also who have not sought for themselves the 
name of parent, even the recluse and the misanthropist, bear in a measure in- 
directly, their part in bringing out in their fellow men the seeds of evil or of 
good, in extracting from the hidden ore in men's minds, the precious or useful 
metals for the work of life, or in producing from a state of occultation or ob- 
scurity the superabundance of one mind to supply defects in another, and add 
to the general stock of human powers and achievements. 

"The object of education," says an eminently wise and witty author, recently 
deceased, the Kev. Sydney Smith, whose wit was a concentration of wisdom, 
" is to give to children resources that will endure as long as life endures— 
habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy — occupations that render sickness 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, b7e more dignified and useful." 
" It gives fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, quickness, vigour, 
fancy, words, images : it decorates every common thing, and gives the power 
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of trifling without being undignified or absurd." " The subjects themselves 
may not be wanted upon which the talents of an educated man have been ex- 
ercised, but there is always a demand for those talents which his education has 
rendered strong and quick." The judicious Hooker, whom all parlies claim, 
speaks thus, " Education and instruction are the means, the one by use, the other 
by precept, to make our natural faculty of reason both the better, and the 
sooner to judge rightly between truth and error, good and evil/' Life itself is 
an endless education both of ourselves and others : and surely therefore, it is 
of the first importance rightly to conceive of its nature, and diligently to study 
it in its parts. 

Education may be considered in three parts : — 

1st. — As consisting in the formation of habits and exercise of discipline. 
2ndly. — In the cultivation and exercise of the powers of the mind. 
3rdly. — In the impartation and acquisition of knowledge as a necessary 
qualification for action. 
It is an idea with many, that the mind of a child is like a sheet of white 
paper, spotless in itself, undefiled by actual sin, and susceptible of any cha- 
racter on the formation of which sufficient pains has been bestowed. Such a 
thought can only obtain where there is a total ignorance of child-nature. Let 
us rather liken an infant mind to the undeveloped bud, which may indeed be 
marred or cherished to beauty — be opened in distortion and deformity, or in 
the perfection of grace, but which has within itself that form, fashion, and 
colouring which can neither be changed, nor remain quiescent. Many here- 
ditary tastes of the mind, many points of mental and bodily temperament, do 
as surely bear their wonted fruit in after life, though it may be with partial 
modifications, as the expanded petals of the rosebud assume their crimson or 
snow-white hue. Individual character must, therefore, from the very cradle 
be studied with unwearied attention, and the force of early habit brought to 
bear in aid of weak points, in assisting — repressing — balancing — those that are 
strong ; in supplying defects — in curtailing redundances. 

A strict attention to habits of order y will probably ensure in a rfworderly child, 
that modicum of arrangement in after life which is indispensable to comfort. 
The obedience, the perseverance, observable in some children at the very 
earliest age, may be easily rendered habitual by encouragement, and thus sub- 
sequently become engines of unspeakable power in the removal of obstacles, 
and the surmounting of difficulties ; difficulties which Lord Lyndhurst so well 
defines to be things to be overcome. 

The exercise of discipline is indissolubly connected with the formation of 
habits. A penalty was annexed to disobedience in the first command ever 
given to man ; and punishment has in every code of laws been enjoined on their 
infraction. It were an ill preparation, apart from its consequences, studiously 
to exempt a child from his certain lot as a x man, and whatever may be the 
form of correction we adopt, punishment should be invariably, as an indispens- 
able part of education, associated with disobedience. In the earliest years of 
life, parents, or those who occupy their place, are the sum and centre of all 
authority. If, therefore, these suffer the dominion God has given to be nulli- 
fied by non-use or abuse of use, the seeds of rebellion and self-will so fatally 
left to germinate will surely never fail of fruit in riper years. It may perhaps 
be not amiss to notice, whilst we are on this first step of education, a very ex- 
cellent little work written by Mrs. Hoare, sister to the well-known Elizabeth 
Fry, entitled, " Hints on Nursery Education/' The simple language em- 
ployed to convey practical directions suggested by a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, makes it a very profitable manual for general use. 

The next great point in early education, and perhaps iudeed it should have 
been placed first on the list, is the diligent cultivation of bodily health : and 
we shall scarcely find that amelioration of present usages affecting health, which 
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nature so loudly calls for, until tbe structure and economy of the human frame 
are more universally known and studied. On this subject Dr. Southwood 
Smith in his Philosophy of Health, says, " I appeal to every woman whose eye 
may rest on these pages. I ask of you what has ever been done for you to 
enable you to understand the physical and mental constitution of that human 
body, the care of which is imposed upon you ? In what part of the course of 
your education was instruction of this kind introduced ? Over how large a 

}>ortion of your education did it extend ? Who were your teachers ? What 
lave you profited by their lessons ? What progress have you made in the ac- 
quisition of the requisite information ? Were you at this moment to under- 
take the guidance of a new-born infant to health, knowledge, goodness, and 
Itappiness, how would you set about the task ? How would you regulate the 
influence of external agents upon its delicate, tender, and highly irritable 
organs, in such a manner as to obtain from them healthful stimulation, and 
avoid destructive excitement ? What natural and moral objects would you 
select as the best adapted to exercise and develope its opening faculties? 
What feelings would you check, and what cherish ? How would you excite 
aims ? How would you apply motives ? How would you avail yourself of 
pleasure as a final end, or as a means to some further end ? And how would 
you deal with the no less formidable instrument of pain? What is your own 
physical, intellectual, and moral state as especially fitting you for this office ? 
What is the measure of your own self-controul, without a large portion of which 
no human being ever yet exerted over the infant mind any considerable influ- 
ence for good." 

The body and mind, especially in children, are so dependent and reciprocally 
so act on each other, that derangement of the former will ever bring mental 
obliquities in its train ; while over exertion or excitement of mind results 
almost universally in suspension of health. To the sound establishment of 
bodily and mental health, with a due attention to the formation uf habits en- 
forced by discipline, the first seven years of a child's life may profitably be 
dedicated, with an indefinitely small application to books. The materials for 
after exertion of a valuable character will have been thus insensibly accumu- 
lating to a very considerable extent; and the result of such a careful treatment 
and training of a child's early years, will be found to be a quick, active, and 
productive state of all his powers. 

This being obtained, it is of the utmost importance to make a child feel what 
his powers properly applied will effect, and so carefully to husband and expend 
his resources as to produce a return appreciable to his own mind. Any object, 
however small, really attained by independent exertion will prove the best 
stimulus to further progress; and it is the neglect of this principle that most 
frequently defeats the instructor's aim ; for children who feel that the energies 
sought to be called out are applied to no profitable end, are in fact wasted for 
the time being, will never look to a distant future as securing to them a return 
which is beyond their comprehension, and out of the pale of their ambition. 

By independent, however, I do not mean unaided exertion. Direction, 
encouragement, warning, example, will greatly help the execution of any object 
set before a child, and yet leave to him untouched the feeling that it is actually 
effected by himself. Another vast benefit thus accrues likewise, in the cheerful 
satisfaction always produced in children by success of any kind : for it is too 
obvious to require urging, that any thing tending to ruffle the temper, or pro- 
duce feelings of discontent and irritability, is a great hindrance both to health 
and to mental progress.— Education ; a Lecture delivered at the Witham Lite- 
rary Institution, (printed, but not published). 
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REPORT OP THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 1846. 

(Concluded from page 187.) 

Your committee present the following summary of what is being now done by 
the diocesan boards in the matter of training teachers : — 

Training Institutions under the diocesan boards. 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 



DIOCESAN BOARDS. 



Number of pupils 

who can be 
accommodated. 



Canterbury , . . 


4 


York and Ri pon . . 
(at York) 


36 




13 
but the new building will 
hold 20. 


Winchester . . • 


19 




70 
at present ; bat if the 
Commercial Scholars 
were excluded, there 
would be accoramoda. 
tionfor 110. 


CfHCHESTER .... 


13 
but not conveniently: a 
building is likely to be 
erected for 20 or 25 
pupils. 




20 


Gloucester & Bristol 
(at Bristol) 


12 


Lichfield .... 


26 




The school, which is for 
the middle classes, with 
a Training Department 
attached, will accom- 
modate 60 boarders. 



Norwich 
Oxford 



school} so there is no 
fixed number. 

3 



28 



Number 

in 
Training. 



36 



13 

19 
41 



10 

13 before 

Christmas. 



19 



26 

1 

at present. 



2 

3 
14 



Period of Training. 



There is no prescribed 
period of training; but 
the board gives no en- 
couragement to parties 
who do not remain six 
months. 

One year is the shortest 
time recognised for a 
pupil's stay. Some pu- 
pils are kept for three 
years. 

From six months to two 
years. 



Six months is the minimmn 
period. 

One year is the minimum 
period. 



Two years. 



Three years. Pnpils, how- 
ever, may be appointed 
to schools sooner, with 
the sanction of the com- 
mittee. 

Three years. The rule may, 
however, be relaxed in 
particular cases. 

Two years. 

Two years; hut none of the 
five who have already left 
the school have been in it 
above a year and a half, 
and some were there for a 
much shorter period. 

From three to twelve 
months. 

Three months for candi- 
dates for situations. 

One year is the shortest 
time. 
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FOR SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 




DIOCESAN BOARDS. 


Number of pupils 

who can be 
accommodated. 


Number 

in 
Training. 


Period of Training. 


Canterbury . . . 


6 


4 


The board give no en- 
couragement to parties 
who do not remain six 
months. 


York and Ripon . . 
(at York) 


20 


a 


The period is not definitely 
fixed, as the institution is 
not yet in full operation^ 


Chester (Warrington) 


35 


20 


One year is the minimum, 
and five years the maxi- 
mum. 


Chichester (Brighton) 


16 


u 


One year. 




7 


7 


Three months for candi- 
dates for situations. 


Oxford (at Kidlington) 


40 
or more. 


6 


Six months is the shortest 
period. 


Salisbury .... 


30 


26 


The average period Is from 
18 mouths to two years. 



It will be seen by the foregoing summary, that many of the diocesan training 
schools are in a very flourishing condition ; while others, though yet in their in- 
fancy, will, it is hoped, expand into valuable and important institutions. 

The committee of the National Society are glad to perceive from the reports of 
the boards, that a system of inspection of schools, emanating from the bishop, is. 
carried on in the dioceses of Exeter, Salisbury, Worcester, and in others. The 
Rev. H. Baber, the bishop's inspector for the archdeaconry of Stafford, has pre- 
sented a valuable report of his labours to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

Intimately connected with the preceding topic is the employment of organising 
masters ; a subject which the experience of the past year again enables your com- 
mittee to refer to with great satisfaction. During the past year the society has 
had five organising masters in its employ. These officers have all discharged 
their duties in a manner satisfactory to the society and to the boards, and with 
great benefit to the schools which they have organised. Testimonials to this 
effect have been received both from the boards under which they have acted, and 
from many of the clergy whose schools they have visited. Your committee quote 
the following extract from the report of the Rev. H. Baber, the inspector for the 
archdeaconry of Stafford, as a specimen of the value attached to the services of 
organising masters : — " I have received/ 7 says Mr. Baber, " reports of the schools 
they visited, containing an account of the deficiencies which they discovered, and 
the remedies which they proposed. In some instances they visited schools which 
they had seen on a former occasion, and were gratified by finding that their sug 
gestions had been acted upon, and that beneficial results had ensued. The clergy 
and schoolmasters have repeatedly thanked me for the valuable assistance they 
derived from the visits of the organising masters. Indeed, I feel it due to the 
organising masters to state, that whilst they have been the means of introducing 
improvements into the schools, they have, at the same time, been most successful 
in conciliating the good will of both clergy and teachers." 

In addition to the plan for improving the existing teachers of schools by the 
visits of organising masters, there is another method of effecting the same object, 
which, so far as its operations extend, is found to be extremely beneficial. Your 
committee refer to the assembling of teachers together in some town from the 
surrounding districts during the harvest holidays, and placing them under the 
tuition of some duly qualified person. In the course of last autumn a meeting of 
this kind was held in Worcester, and was very numerously attended by the school- 
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masters and schoolmistresses of that neighbourhood. Their studies were mainly 
directed by the society's organising master, Mr. Holland ; though during the first 
week of the meeting the arrangements were settled, and the proceedings opened, 
under the guidance of Mr. Wilson, the headmaster of the society's central school. 
On the 22nd of last August, the Rev. H. J. Hastings, (he secretary of the Wor- 
cester board, wrote as follows on the subject of the meeting: — 

" This day closes the meeting of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses for instruc- 
tion in Worcester; and I am desired by the committee to forward to yon the re- 
solution which they have come to, expressive of their thanks to the National 
Society for their promptness in sending the desired assistance, and also of the 
value of the services rendered by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Holland. I beg leave, as 
having carefully watched the proceedings throughout, to add my own individual 
testimony to the very stisfactory way in which both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Holland 
have discharged their duties. Their services have been very highly valued by the 
masters and mistresses, whose attendance has been most punctual and regular ; 
and I have no doubt that as much benefit will result as could be expected in the 
short time during which the instruction has been given. I am quite sure that it 
will be very efficient in improving education wherever the plan is adopted* I 
trust it will prevail very generally/' 

Your committee concur in the opinion here expressed by Mr. Hastings ; and 
they are inclined to think, that the diocesan and local boards might accomplish 
much good by encouraging and superintending such meetings annually upon the 
plan pursued last year by the Worcester board, and in former years by the Coven- 
try and Leicester boards. In order, however, to effect the greatest amount of 
good, it would be expedient to make arrangements for the meeting some months 
beforehand, to famish every master and mistress who purposes to attend with a 
complete Hst of the subjects to be taught, and also to see that they were provided 
with good books treating upon those subjects. It would likewise be desirable 
that the same person should annually preside over the teachers in each town, and 
prescribe and direct their studies. 

In the report of this society for the year 1844, your committee called attention 
to some of the deficiencies of monitorial schools. It was then remarked, that the 
system of instruction pursued in a school was of little moment compared with the 
importance of having a really good master : but that the mutual or monitorial 
system seemed peculiarly to require the presence of a good master, inasmuch as 
monitors, however capable of transmitting intellectual knowledge, could not im- 
part moral training or inspire religious principle. At that time your committee 
thus endeavoured to warn persons against entertaining high expectations of any 
mere machinery or system of instruction, and especially to caution the too zealous 
admirers of monitorial schools. The reaction which has taken place in the last 
year or two against any employment of monitors at all, induces your committee 
to recur to this subject, and to explain the view which they have always taken 
respecting what is sometimes called " the monitorial system." 

In consequence of the density of the population of this country, and owing to 
the inadequacy of the means of supplying schools with masters, it resulted, that, 
upon an average, not more than one master could be provided for every 150 
children. Such being the actual state of things, the question necessarily arose, 
In what way should one person best contrive to teach and govern so many scho- 
lars, differing in age, capacity, and attainments ? In many lessons it was essen- 
tial to divide the children into classes; but while the master is instructing one 
class, what shall become of all the others ? It was obviously inexpedient that 
they should be left idle or without superintendence. To meet this difficulty, 
therefore, it was arranged, that the best and most forward boys in each school 
should assist the other children in those lessons in which one scholar is able to 
help his junior. This plan was very generally adopted, not as constituting the 
best possible arrangement, but as being the best of which circumstances ad- 
mitted ; not as forming the acme of an educational system, but as being the least 
amidst a choice of imperfect methods. As it was not possible to engage a staff 
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of grown up aad well paid masters for every large school, it was found necessary 
to give the head master the aid of such assistants as could be got ; and the head 
boys in each school have been made useful where no better help could be obtain- 
ed. And so far was it from being intended by this system to supersede the ex- 
ertions of the master, as is sometimes falsely stated, that its object was to enable 
the master to bring his mind to bear upon each class, and each individual in the 
school, in those lessons in which his personal teaching was especially requisite. 
The custom of employing monitors has undoubtedly been much abused : ignorant 
masters have misapplied it, and indolent masters have made it an excuse for 
neglect. But it is not just to charge upon any plan the defects of those who 
work it. The abuse of any system is no valid argument against its use. It would 
not be wise at once to discard the monitorial system because unfaithful and in- 
efficient masters have perverted it ; nor yet because a distaste for it has ensued 
in consequence of its falsifying the predictions of its too sanguine advocates. 
Though monitors cannot do all that might be wished, yet at present no equally 
good substitute is provided. In the mechanical parts of instruction they are 
often singularly efficient. They may frequently be employed with great advan- 
tage in file superintendence of writing, in teaching spelling and ciphering, in 
hearing tasks committed to memory, and other similar lessons. On the other 
hand, they should never preside over lessons upon religious subjects. These les- 
sons should have their importance marked by never being abandoned to a moni- 
tor : and, being lessons in which the manner of teaching is scarcely less moment- 
ous than the matter taught, they should be reserved for the head master, or, still 
better, for the clergyman. 

The skilful master of a large school will devise expedients to obviate the neces- 
sity for employing a multiplicity of monitors, and to avoid the too constant em- 
ployment of the boys he has appointed to act in that capacity. Moreover, he will 
diversify the system of instruction by occasionally collecting several classes to- 
gether, and giving them lessons by questioning, or by narrative and explanation. 
The monitorial system, however, possesses certain positive advantages which 
render it undesirable that it should, under any circumstances, be entirely aban- 
doned, though it may profitably be varied and modified. Monitors will perform 
a great amount of very useful school drudgery with zeal and alacrity, which older 
persons would be apt to shrink from and neglect. But the chief direct advantage, 
perhaps, obtained by employing monitors is, that a race of future schoolmasters 
is thus obtained. The habit of teaching others impresses their own acquirements 
upon them with peculiar accuracy, and imparts to them that facility and love of 
reproducing their stores of knowledge, that aptitude to teach, in short, which is 
scarcely less valuable in a schoolmaster than knowledge itself. Monitorial schools 
have thus become the nurseries of training schools. This latter consideration 
makes it especially important that care should be taken in the selection of moni- 
tors, and that regard should be had in this matter to disposition and character as 
well as to ability. Some small payment, too, should be given to a monitor 
whenever it is possible ; partly, in order to raise him in the consideration of the 
other boys and their parents, and partly in order to conciliate his own parents, 
who cannot always understand that their child is learning even while he is en- 
gaged in teaching, and who are apt to fear that his education is neglected. There 
ought, indeed, never to be any ground for this fear, for it is an essential and in- 
dispensable part of the monitorial plan that the monitors should, at extra hours, 
receive instruction from the master, both in the ordinary branches of education 
and with reference to their special duties as monitors. 

It is desirable that the best monitors or pupil teachers should be retained in 
schools till the age of 1 7 years, at which age they will often be qualified to enter 
training institutions. 

Your committee stated last year that they had it in contemplation to prosecute 
a statistical inquiry into the state of church education throughout England and 
Wales. This inquiry is now in progress, and the Lords of the Treasury have 

S remised a sum of £500 towards the expenses attendant upon it. The result of 
iis inquiry will, no doubt, show that much remains to be done in the work of 
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nations might warn us, that to treat religion in f fO«s maimer li to sap its very 
foundations. But religion is emphatically the po< *fl vWs treasure; the support 
which can alone enable him to bear with cheerfuWcis u* toMsj sifiil sufferings 
which attach to his condition. 

And how great are the incidental blessings which may likewise be expected to 
accrue to the wealthier classes of the nation, by forwarding the operations of this 
society, and promoting the education of the poor on the principles of the estab- 
lished church. It is not too much to assert that, if the measures proposed by the 
society should be extensively and efficiently carried out, vice would be checked, 
crime prevented, pauperism restrained,* and a good understanding between the 
upper and lower classes promoted, to a degree which no other measures are 
equally calculated to bring about. Thus, by extending sound education to the 
poor, the wealthy laity of the church would find the blessing return into their own 
bosom. Great, too, as may be the exertions of the clergy in supporting schools, 
in catechising the children, and in advising and assisting the schoolmaster, your 
committee would remind them that they also have their encouragements, even in 
this life, to induce them to persevere in their labours. For, comparatively speak- 
ing, how ineffectual will be the services of the church, and how difficult the minis- 
trations in the sick room, if they are addressed to illiterate and unprepared minds, 
instead of minds disciplined and prepared by intellectual and religious culture. 
Finally, your committee would entreat all friends of church education not to be 
discouraged by the magnitude of what is yet required to be done, or the little 
impression which may appear to be hitherto made upon the masses of our great 
population. When such feelings come across the mind, let it be always called to 
remembrance that the masses are made up of units, that each unit is an end to it- 
self, is an immortal soul, and therefore of inestimable value. And, " it is not the 
will of your Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should perish." 
National Society's Office, 

Sanctuary, Westminster, 21th May, 1846. 
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OXFORD CLASS LIST, EASTER TERM, 1846. 
CLASS I. 

Baker, John R. Scholar of Lincoln coll. 
Dickins, William, Scholar of Oriel coll. 
Heslop, Geo. H., Commoner of Queen's 

coll. 
Podmore, Thompson, Scholar of St. 

John's coll. 
Pottinger, Henry A., Commoner of 

Worcester coll. 
Rogers, James £. T., Commoner of 

Magdalen hall. 
Ryde, John G., Commoner of St. John's 

coll. 



Sandford, Francis J., Commoner of Bal- 

liol coll. 
Walrond, Theo., Scholar of Balliol coll. 

CLASS II. 

Bond, Ed. C, Commoner of Exeter coll. 

Firmstone, Ed., Scholar of Lincoln coll. 

Gilbert, Robert W., Scholar of St. 
John's coll. 

Green, James W., Commoner of Balliol 
coll. 

James, Benjamin F., Commoner of Ex- 
eter coll. 

Kirkpatrick, John E., Scholar of Lincoln 
coll. 



* The connection between ignorance and crime has often been noticed. The re- 
ports of the Metropolitan District Visiting Societies tend to show that there is an 
intimate connection also between* ignorance and pauperism. In the Second Report 
of the Kensington Church of England District Visiting Society, at page 17, there are 
some striking fac\j stated which bear upon the subject. The conclusion arrived at 
in that report is, that " physical distress and want of education are exhibited as co- 
existing in a direct ratio." s 
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Meade. De Courcy, Scholar ofixketer 
coU. >ei % 

Perkins, George, Commoner of Btartnose 
coll. 

Sanders, William S., Commoner of Ex- 
eter coll. 

Scoltock, William* Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

Spankie, J., Commoner of Merton coU. 

CLASS III. 

Pushnell, Thomas Hext, Commoner of 
Pembroke colL 

Chevallier, Charles H., Commoner of 
Trinity coll. 

Compton, Francis, Postmaster of Merton 
colL 

Cromwell, John G., Scholar of Brasenose 
coll. 

Edwards, Robert W., Commoner of 
Brasenose coll. 

Gray, William F., Commoner of Wad- 
ham coll. 

Maskery, John, Commoner of Wadham 
coll. 

Mordacque, Louis H., Scholar of Brase- 
nose colL. 

Ozanne, Richard J, Exhibitioner of 
Pembroke coll. 

Perryn, Gerrard A., Scholar of Brasenose 
eolL 

CLASS IV. 

Baly, Jos., Commoner of Worcester coll. 
Bridge, John, Commoner of Trinitv coll. 
Cass, Frederick C, Commoner of Kalliol 

coU. 
Curson, Hon. Henry D., Commoner of 

Christ Church. 
Dimock, Nathaniel, Commoner of St. 

John's coll. 
Dangerfield, Robert G., Commoner of St. 

Mary hall. 
Edwards, William E., Commoner of 

Brasenose coll. 
Griffith, Ralph T. H,, Commoner of 

Queen's coll. 
Kebte, Thomas, Demy of Magdalen coll. 
No well, Alexander D., Commoner of 

Brasenose coll 
Pix, George B., Commoner of Lincoln 

coll. 
Savory, Hen. S., Commoner of Oriel coll. 
Tapper, Wm. G., Scholar of Trinity coll. 
Wadmore, Henry R., Commoner of 

Pembroke coll. 
Warner, Chas., Scholar of Worcester coll. 
Wingfield, Frederick B., Commoner of 

University coll. 
Thomas Freder. Hbnnev, \ Ex. in 
Charles Daman, I Literis 

John Matthias Wilson, f Huma- 
Aethur West Haddan, ) nioribu* 



Cambridge Prize*. — The gold medal 
given annually by the Most Noble the 
Marquess Camden, as a prize for the best 
exercise composed in Latin Hexameter 
verse, hat been adjudged to James Cam- 
per Wright, of King's college. Subject, 
"Visum Mirzse dormienti objectum." 
Vide "Spectator," 159. Mr. Wright 
was Browne' 8 Medallist in 1845. 

The gold medal given annually by the 
Chancellor to the resident undergraduate 
who shall compose in English the best 
Ode or best Poem in heroic verse, has 
been adjudged to Edward Henry Bicker- 
stetb, of Trinity college. Subject, " Cae- 
sar's Invasion of Britain/' 

The Porson Prize has been adjudged to 
George James Gill, of Emmanuel college ; 
subject, Shakspeare, Julius Casar, act 1, 
scene 1. From—' 

" Why, man, he doth bestride" 

to the words-— 

"... such high things." 

omitting the two lines — 

" Now is it Rome indeed, and room 

enough, 
" When there is in it but one only 
man." 

The judges appointed to decide on 
Mrs. Denyer's theological prizes have 
awarded that " On the Sufficiency of the 
of the Holy Scriptures for the Salvation 
of Man," to the Rev. William Jackson, 
M.A., of Queen's college ; that " On the 
Christian Duty of Humility," to the 
Rev. Robert Trimmer, B.A., Scholar of 
Wadham. 

Edmund Randolph, B.A., of Jesus col- 
lege, has been elected to one of the 
Hebrew Scholarships founded by the late 
Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt, M.A. 

National School Society. — The thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church was held on Wednesday, 
May 27, at twelve o'clock, in the Central 
School -rooms, Sanctuary, Westminster. 

The Bishop of Bangor took the chair, 
apologising for the temporary absence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was engaged with the ecclesiastical com- 
mission. The venerable prelate opened 
the meeting with prayer; after which 
the girls educated in the Central School 
were examined by the Bishop of Lich- 
field, on a chapter in the bible, which 
they previously read. The right reve- 
rend examiner said their answers showed 
that they had not learned the scripture 
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by rote, but intelligently, and In a right 
and religious spirit. The boys were then 
put through a more stringent examina- 
tion by the Bishop of Oxford, in English 
history, geography, and scriptural reading, 
and acquitted themselves most creditably. 
The rev. prelate having first examined 
them on the Bible generally, put to them 
questions concerning the catechism, and, 
subsequently on the different parts of 
the liturgy, in a manner that admirably 
illustrated the capabilities of public cate- 
chising for conveying general instruc- 
tion. Nor did the bishop fail to use the 
opportunity, in 'questioning the boys on 
English history, to point out to them 
the visible judgments of the Almighty 
on the wrong doings of the nation ; and 
inculcated the principle of loyalty, by 
showing how those acting in a contrary 
spirit seldom went unpunished even in 
this world. The grammatical examination 
afforded some amusement from the terse 
manner in which the rev. prelate showed 
the application of various of its rules, 
and this mis-appropriation of words. 

The venerable archbishop now arrived, 
and was greeted with loud cheering. 
The children of both sexes, afterwards, 
under the direction of Mr. Hullah, as- 
sisted' by the training masters, went 
through their musical exercises. 

The Rev. W. J. Kennedy, M.A., Secre- 
tary, read the report as to the stateof the 
society for the past year, it has been given 
among the documents of this Journal. 

The Bishop of Salisbury moved the 
first resolution : — 

" That the report be adopted, printed, 
and circulated." 

The right rev. prelate said, that if they 
looked at the masses of the population 
iu our manufacturing, and still more per- 
haps in our mining districts, and looked 
at the difficulty in the way of educating 
them, they would exclaim, " Who is suf- 
ficient for these things ?" But the report 
just read gave sufficient ground for en- 
couragement. During the last ten years 
he had observed a great change in the 
opinions and feelings of society : first as 
to what was the true nature of education ; 
and secondly the means by which it was 
to be attained. Ten years ago, the most 
ardent friends of education were disposed 
to look rather to the intellectual condi- 
tion of the people than to their intellec- 
tual cultivation in subordination to that 
religious training which it was the object 
of the society to give. But the last few 
years had worked a change in this re- 



spect, and people now saw that the only 
means by which this education could be 
given, was through the agency and in 
the bosom of the church. The mode of 
Instruction had also greatly improved 
during the last ten years, and upon this 
point he was bound to admit the objec- 
tions raised to the methods of instruction 
in the society's schools had been pro- 
ductive of enormous good to the society 
and to the church. They could now 
challenge investigation in every part of 
their educational system. The great 
thing was to have a good supply of train- 
ing teachers, every other part of their 
labours being inferior in importance. It 
was of no use to build schools or maintain 
them, if they had not properly qualified 
masters to send out. Another point to 
which attention ought to be directed was, 
the necessity of increasing the pecuniary 
remuneration of schoolmasters, and to 
raise them in the scale of society. 

The Bishop of Oxford said, that it waa, 
he had no doubt, as gratifying to his 
right rev. brethren as it was to himself 
to leave the especial difficulties of their 
particular cures, and to come there and 
take a wide and cheering view of the 
progress of the great work in which they 
were engaged. Among all the questions 
which pressed upon the thinking man, 
that of education was the question of 
questions. The great topics of the day— 
the extension of our manufacturing sys- 
tem, the distribution of wealth, the form 
of our political institutions, were all 
matters of less importance than the 
moral character and bearing of the peo- 
ple so to be fed, so to labour, and so to 
be governed. Let the people be taught to 
fear God, to love the queen, and to do 
their duty to their neighbours, and, then 
come peace or come war, and whether 
seasons were adverse or prosperous, they 
would be as a nation blessed and happy, 
because God* would be with them. At 
all times education was the question of 
questions, but at the present moment it 
was more especially so. The tide of 
change was sweeping restlessly on, and 
the womb o£ the future was already 
laden with the burden of good or evil to 
the land. He had been much struck by 
a remark in an intelligent French news- 
paper. The writer said, "It seems at 
the present time to be the fatality of 
England, that she is forced to model her 
institutions and mode of life so as to suit 
the great manufacturing interests which 
have grown up in the land." There was, 
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he thought, a great deal of truth in that 
opinion. It was at one time considered 
that a low standard of education would ^ 
be sufficient, if accompanied with sound 
principles, to " keep things quiet." The 
dame schools, under the direction of the 
clergyman of the parish, though they did 
not develope the intellect of the children 
of the peasantry as they had a right to 
expect, would at all events, it was anti- 
cipated, " keep things iquiet." But that 
time was passed, and, if that society rose 
up to its proper position, it was a good 
thing the people would not now be kept 
quiet by such a kind of education. He 
held it to be as capable of demonstration 
as any truths in geometry, that, unless 
the poor received a sound, moral and re- 
ligious training, revolutionary changes 
and misery would come upon the nation. 
With this belief it was their duty to 
speak unflinchingly to the owners of 
property, and tell them that for their 
own safety they must labour more 
heartily and earnestly to provide ma- 
chinery for the education of the people. 
"Already the owners of property in many 
parts of the country had responded with 
great liberality to the appeals that had 
been made to them. In Hampshire, the 
lord-lieutenant of the county, the 
Duke Wellington, had set a glorious ex- 
ample by providing schools on his estate, 
at which the children of all his peasantry 
could have a good English church educa- 
tion. He knew the difficulties of paro- 
chial ministers in keeping . up these 
schools, and if there were no resident 
proprietors those difficulties were almost 
inconceivable. Some of the clergy in his 
own diocese had written to him to state 
that they had been for years striving to 
get up the smallest school, and striving in 
yain, because they could not raise the 
material fabric. Ought it not to be 
brought under the notice of the owners 
of property, that it must be done? If 
they were slothful or selfish in such a 
matter, God would chasten such as were 
slothful or selfish by the hands of those 
who had been degraded or imbruted by 
their neglect, and who would rise in their 
brute strength and become the masters 
of those who had made them what they 
were. God forbid that such a fate should 
befal this nation ! A few years ago peo- 
ple were disputing who should educate 
the people instead of beginning the work, 
and the great blessing of that society 
had been that in this tumult of opinion 
they had set to work. And when they 



were seen to be at work, the question 
was settled better than by 10,000 pam- 
phlets or debates. It was impossible to 
suppose, however, that their schools 
would be what they ought to be, unless 
the labourer was admitted to be worthy 
of his hire. The schoolmaster could not 
give up his heart to his work if it were 
the Beat of lurking care about the means 
of subsistence. But the money payment 
was not the only thing — the good 
opinion of society was much more im- 
portant. He (the right rev. prelate) 
wanted to get back to the old state of 
things when every schoolmaster had his 
bishop's license — that was to say, the 
acknowledgment that he was one of the 
clericy of the land. He did not wish to 
effect this by legislative enactments, but 
by acknowledging the schoolmaster as 
occupying a place and position in the 
society of a country parish. It depended 
upon the parochial clergyman to do this. 
If he contented himself with solemnly 
shaking the schoolmaster by the hand 
upon gala days, the children and their 
parents would soon see through that, 
and no good would be done. But if the 
clergyman bond fide looked upon the < 
schoolmaster as his natural assistant— if 
he took counsel with him respecting the 
moral discipline of his scholars, and 
through them the moral discipline of the 
parish — if the clergyman would feel that 
the schoolmaster was also a member of 
the clerical order, he would become re- 
spected in the parish, and his hold upon 
the minds of the children would be much 
increased. He would strongly impress 
it upon his clerical brethren, that by 
treating the schoolmaster as one worthy 
of his high calling, they would do much 
to raise him in his proper position in 
society. They were not met to-day for 
a party cause or for a party triumph, but 
to do the good that God had set his 
church to do — namely, that of training the 
youth of this country so that they might 
become a blessing to themselves and to 
us, to the glory of God their maker. 

The Rev. Dr. Whewell moved the 
second resolution as follows:-— 

" That the exertions of the committee 
to extend and improve elementary edu- 
cation, by providing school-rooms and 
teachers' residences, by establishing in- 
stitutions for training young persons to 
be schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
and by sending efficient teachers to or- 
ganize schools in union with the society, 
have the entire approbation of the meet- 
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ing, and form a strong claim to support 
from the friends of education in the 
church/' 

The Rev. W. Sinclair, of Leeds, se- 
conded the resolution. The people of 
the south, he believed, knew very little 
of the peril in which the country was 
placed two or three years ago. The 
manufacturing districts were coming for- 
ward largely and liberally, and schools 
and churches were rising up in all our 
great manufacturing towns, all but suffi- 
cient to meet the need of them. In his 
own parish, 30,000/. had been raised in 
one year. 

Mr. Packington, M.P., moved the next 
resolution, which was as follows : 
• " That this meeting regards with much 
satisfaction the progress made by dioce- 
san and district boards throughout the 
kingdom in the establishment of training 
schools. 1 ' 

He had witnessed with great pleasure 
the exhibition of the scholars, more 
especially their proficiency in music and 
singing. He hoped that one of the ob- 
jects of the society would be to extend 
throughout the country an improved 
^system of musical teaching by means of 
their training masters, so that an im- 
provement might take place in our con- 
gregational psalmody. 

The Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., seconded 
the resolution. 

Dr. Ken yon moved :— • 

" That the thanks of the meeting be 
given to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for his constant and most 
able attentions to the concerns of the 
society, as well as for his grace's conde- 
scension in presiding on this occasion." 

Mr. P. Wood, Q. C, seconded the re- 
solution, which passed by acclamation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in re- 
turning thanks, expressed the obligation 
which the society was under to its various 
officers, and to the committees of the 
local and diocesan schools. He had at- 
tended more than thirty meetings of this 
society with great satisfaction, but he 
never felt that satisfaction in so high a 
degree as at the present meeting. — He 
was glad to hear that the children had 
passed through their examination so 
creditably. He had participated in the 
pleasure which the singing of the chil- 
dren afforded the meeting, and he fully 
concurred in the desirableness of intro- 
ducing congregational psalmody, as emi- 
nently encouraging a spirit of devotion in 
our churches. — The report that had been 



read was more important than he had 
ever heard at any previous meeting of 
% the society, and he had listened with 
' much pleasure to the able, impressive, 
and eloquent speeches delivered to-day 
—to the useful remarks, the enlightened 
views, and the considerate practical re- 
commendations which had fallen from 
his right rev. brethren. The present 
was the most respectable and most nu- 
merous assembly he had ever yet seen in 
this place. The most rev. prelate con- 
cluded by stating that the national 
school society was exercising a beneficial 
influence on the highest interests of the 
country, and he would again express the 
great satisfaction which he had expe- 
rienced on the present occasion. 

The proceedings did not terminate till 
five o'clock, when the venerable prelate 
dismissed the meeting with the blessing. 

St. Barnabas** Schools, Knightsbridge. 
On the feast of St. Barnabas, the foun- 
dation-stone of these schools was laid by 
Earl Brownlow, upon ground in Queen- 
atreet, given by the Marquis of West- 
minster. It is intended very shortly, in 
connection with these schools, to erect a 
a church exclusively for the poor, at an 
expense, including the schools for 600 
children, and a parsonage, of 14,0002., to 
be raised by alms, of which 8,0002. has 
already been contributed. Several ap- 
propriate prayers having been offered up 
by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, the stone 
was laid, and an anthem having been 
sung by the choristers, the proceedings 
were terminated with the national an- 
them. 

Marine Society Festival. — -The anniver- 
sary festival of this national institution, 
for the equipment, maintenance, and 
instruction of distressed boys for the Royal 
navy, the Indian navy, and merchant's 
service, and the fisheries, held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, the 
Earl of Romney in the chair ; about 
40 gentlemen were present, and partook 
of a very handsome dinner. 

On the removal of the cloth, the usual 
loyal toasts were proposed by the chair- 
man. The toast of the evening, " Suc- 
cess to the Marine Society," was given 
by his lordship with a very appropriate 
introduction, in which his lordship 
alluded to the proposition of the City 
solicitor to form an institution for the 
reformation and improvement of the 
destitute of the metropolis. The noble 
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chairman contended that the Marine So- 
ciety anticipated such a measure, for the 
Marine Society was founded with that 
view ; and so convinced was another so- 
ciety, formed with similar views, of its 
value and efficiency in that respect, that 
on its dissolution it had presented the 
Marine Society with £1,000. His lord- 
ship lucidly depicted the destitution, and 
forcibly dwelt on the means which the 
society had adopted to rescue the desti- 
tute and to improve their morals and 
position. Education was the great re- 
former, and this society was their chief 
auxiliary. The Marine Society, since its 
formation, in June 1756, to December 
1845, bad fitted out and provided for 
47,263 boys, from 1756 to 1814, had 
given a bounty of sea clothing to 39,360 
landsmen. In 1845 they had sent to 
sea in the Royal navy 163 boys, in the 
Indian navy 40, in the merchant's ser- 
vice 652, and they had remaining on 
board the Iphigenia, on the 31st of De- 
cember last, 74. 

In the course of his lordship's address, 
the boys marched to the London Tavern, 
headed by their band of fifes and drums, 
and were admitted to the dining room, 



coilducted by their officers — the super- 
intendent (a naval officer), schoolmaster, 
boatswain, and two boatswain's mates, 
and a master at arms. The boys, some 
of them remarkably stout, active, and 
likely fellows, paraded round the room, 
and at the shrill pipings of the boat- 
swain's call, gave three hearty cheers, 
and then returned to the ship. 

The treasurer proposed the health of 
the noble chairman, remarking that bis 
lordship may be looked upon as their 
hereditary president, being the fourth 
Earl of Romney who had occupied that 
position. Mr. Ashell also read a list of 
subscriptions, amounting to about £700, 
in which we noticed the Queen for 100 
guineas, the East India Company, 100 
guineas, John Pepys, Esq., 100 guineas, 
Trinity Corporation, 100 guineas, J. 
Dyer, Esq., 50 guineas, Commander 
Schan, R.N., (the most liberal benefactor 
to all our naval institutions,) 20 guineas, 
Queen Dowager, 10 guineas : and among 
other contributors the Earl and Countess 
of Romney, Admiral Lord and Lady 
Radstock, Sir W. Riddle, Hon. Captain 
Duncombe, R.N., Lieut. Waghorn, R.N., 
&c. &c. 
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An Old Correspondent mentions that, being struck at a school he lately visited 
with the admirable manner of the boys in reverently reading and answering 
questions in holy scripture, he was informed by the master that it had been at- 
tained by the following means . — For. half an hour before the reading aloud to 
him strict silence is observed, and every boy has his bible before him for the pur- 
pose of pondering the chapter about to be read. The plan seems as becoming in 
theory as it has proved effective in practice. The visitor also observed that the copy- 
books were only half the usual depth, — a good plan, inasmuch as in a long page 
a boy often copies his own writing instead of the model. It is recognized, too, 
by other masters, who in the middle of the page write the model text in their own 
hand, that the learner may not go on copying his own handiwork, but profit by 
the contrast. 

The following arrangement of a school-house recently erected in a village in 
Staffordshire, has some advantages. The school-room is 40 feet by 16, parted 
in the middle by a curtain. In one division the prayers are said, and the clergy- 
man teaches, and the choir practise ; in the other the schoolmaster teaches the 
elder children : whilst in the class room the mistress teaches the little children as 
an infant school in the morning, and the girls work in the afternoon. There are 
70 children in all. 

In a school near London the following plan of the Ladies' Committee has been 
found to work well : — Instead of ladies being appointed two each month in rota- 
tion, for the general visitation of the school, all the classes, except the first, are 
now divided into two parts, and the first class, and each division of the other 
classes, is permanently assigned to a particular lady, whose duty it is carefully to 
examine and instruct her class, at least for one hour once a week. This plan 
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entails considerable additional labour on the visitors ; but the advantages resulting 
promise to be, in every way, very great. 

To the friends of education whose minds are at work to devise an efficient method 
of retaining a hold upon young persons after they leave school, the following 
form of a letter to be forwarded to masters of apprentices, &c., from the Chester 
Blue Coat Hospital, may be of service : — 

" Sir, — As it appears to the Governors of the Blue Coat Hospital, that it would 
very greatly incite to good conduct, if an authentic account of the behaviour, 
- moral and religious, of boys left the school, were at the end of each year trans- 
mitted to Mr. , by their musters, so that on some public day they might 
be read by the boys in the presence of the governors, and a record permanently 
preserved of such as appeared most exemplary and deserving ; I am directed to 
request that you will be pleased to transmit, on or before the 1st day of Decem- 
ber next, such a statement of the conduct of A. B. as you may deem correct. — 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ." 

The period of December is preferred, because it will enable the governors in 
the annual report to exhibit to the public the state, not only of the boys then 
upon the establishment, but also of those who, being still in their apprenticeship, 
continue to be objects of their parental care, and who, having received a gra- 
tuitous education and support, may be held forth as examples of the lasting na- 
ture of the advantages which such institutions afford. * 
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Since our last acknowledgment the following new publications have been re- 
ceived : — 

Aids to a Holy Life, in Forms for Self-examination, general and particular : with 
an Introduction, explaining the manner in which the duty should be performed. 
By Thomas H. B. Bund, M.A., 18mo. pp. 76. (Cleaves.) 

- Confirmation : or, The Laying on of Hands, Catechetically Explained according 
to the Formularies of the English Church. By Walter Blunt, MA. 12mo. pp. 
24. (Ibid.) 

Golden Sayings of the Wise King ; Sentences from the Book of Proverbs, with 
Metrical Illustrations by the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. 12mo. pp. 72. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

Sharpe's London Magazine ; A Journal of Entertainment and Instruction for 
General Reading. With elegant Wood Engravings. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. pp. 420. 
Also, Part 7. (Sharpe.) 

The Modern British Plutarch ; or, Lives of Men Distinguished in the recent 
History of Our Country. By W. C. Taylor, L.L.D. 12mo. pp. 406. (Grant and 
Griffith.) 

Playfair's Elements of Geometry. Tenth Edition. By the Rev. P. Kelland, 
A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 12 mo. pp. 306. 
(Bell and Bradfute ; Longman and Co.) 

A Manual of Map-making and Mechanical Geography. Illustrated by 60 En- 
gravings. By Alexander Jamie son, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 98. (Fullarton and Co.) 

The Elements of Architecture. By the Rev. J. W. M'Gauley, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the [Irish] National Board of Education. 12mo. pp. 212. 
(M'Glashan, Dublin; Orr and Co., London.) 

A New Universal and Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, em- 
bracing all the Terms used in Art, Scieuce, and Literature. Royal 8vo. Parts 4 
to 8. (Gilbert.) 

Gilbert's Modern Atlas of the World for the People ; with an Alphabetical 
Index, &c. Imperial 4to. Parts 1 to 4. (ibid.) 

Watson's Tutor's Assistant. Fourth Edition, Much Improved. 12mo. pp. 180. 
(Simpkin and Co.) 
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DR. HOOK'S SCHEME OF STATE EDUCATION. 

It may seem captious at the outset to cavil at a word, but surely it 
cannot be right to use, as Dr. Hook does, the words, * instruction' 
and ' education/ indiscriminately, or to dignify with the latter name, 
any scheme of mere teaching, whether on secular or religious subjects. 
Certainly they manage this matter, if not better, at least more modestly, 
in France. With this protest we hasten to give some account of 
Dr. Hook's able and important, thought somewhat startling, pam- 
phlet, " On the means of rendering more efficient the education of the 
people." 

After stating his reasons for addressing his thoughts to the Bishop of 
St. David's, as a prelate distinguished for energy on the one hand and 
prudence on the other, and while adhering consistently, though meekly, 
through life to liberal principles, dealing that justice to sound church- 
men which they sometimes look for in vain in other quarters, Dr. Hook 
claims for the clergy generally the credit of having at length convinced 
men, that the education of the poor is a desirable thing. Guarding 
against expecting too much from ' education/ he shows briefly the real 
benefit that may be anticipated from ' moral training/ He then, after 
admitting in general terms the good which has been accomplished 
through the instrumentality of the National Society and dissenting 
bodies, proceeds to handle the former rather roughly, throwing dis- 
credit upon its returns ; certainly his own calculations, which immedi- 
ately follow, are wide and slovenly enough. The main fact, too, that 
he mentions, has the opposite effect upon, us that it seems to have had 
upon him ; to us it is satisfactory to hear, that even last year's parlia- 
mentary grant of £75,000, with the aid of voluntary subscriptions (to 
say nothing of other schools privately supported) secured school in- 
struction for so much as a fourth part of the annual permanent increase 
of the population. The writer then proceeds to notice the defects of 
the existing schools, as regards the salaries of masters, the want of ap- 
prentices and of good school books ; the blame of the last point espe- 
cially being thrown, perhaps not unjustly, upon the National Society, 
or the Christian Knowledge Society. In speaking of the educational 
destitution in * manufacturing villages/ the population, by the way, that 
the writer has in his eye throughout, and to which alone his scheme is 
at all adapted, he draws a true but stern picture of the attempts of the 
clergyman, with the assistance of the schoolmaster, to establish a 
school; but gives a sad caricature of the latter in his school- room. 
The "good young man," who. can do wonders as a Sunday school 
teacher, is somehow quite helpless when he comes to have charge of 
the children all the week ; the only explanation being, that he was six 
or nine months " at that apology for a training school at Westmin- 
ster," and that " be is obliged to have recourse to the monitorial sys- 
tem ; the result of which is, that while a portion of the children are 
vain, conceited, and puffed up, a larger proportion are left in their igno- 
rance. I have known," Dr. H. adds, as a strong argument, " instances 
of children who have been for two years at a national school, and have 
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left it unable to read." We wonder how long Dr. Hook was in learn- 
ing to read. 

After a word of regret that the results of such exertion are so often 
inadequate, and a remark how much the Church would gain, if we were 
able to direct this zeal to other objects, leaving to the state the erection 
of school-rooms, and the sustentation of our schools ; he calls especial 
attention to two facts, viz., that education is at the minimum there 
where it is most wanted, and that from the want of education, the con- 
dition of the working classes is every day growing worse. Then comes, 
to our taste, the best part of the pamphlet — in which he depicts very 
happily the evils of partial education. This brings him to remark, in 
passing, that the subject of compulsory education is one which is worthy 
of the serious consideration of the christian statesman. He suggests, 
however, only two methods ;— one, that if a child under a certain age 
be found begging, the magistrate might send it to the industrial school 
attached to the workhouse, where it could be fed and clothed as well as 
educated. A new poor law, with a vengeance ; and, in many instances, 
no great compulsion either. He makes up, however, for this when he 
comes to speak of factory schools, when he proposes — compulsion 
enough — " with respect to every child of thirteen years of age, that he 
should have attained a certain reasonable amount of proficiency, to be 
certified by the inspector of schools, before he should be permitted to 
work full time in the mill, and that in default of such certificate, school 
attendance during three hours daily should be continued." And he 
sees no reason why such regulations should not be attached to rural em- 
ployments. We do : but let it pass. He would thus make education 
universal — " In every school-room a register should be kept of all the 
children in the district. . . This could be easily accomplished through 
the civil registrars." Everything is easy enough to the vicar of Leeds. 
Still, he is sure, education cannot be made universal without more direct 
interference on the part of the State than any which now exists : unless 
there be State schools, any such compulsory education would be utterly 
impracticable. And, even setting aside this important consideration, it 
is impossible for voluntary associations to meet the wants of a nation. 
This brings him to his own statistics, according to which, rather rough 
and ready as they are (making, for instance, infant schools contingent 
upon there being 2,000 inhabitants in the district ; the necessity of an 
assistant or apprentice, contingent solely upon the number of children 
in a school, and for the sake of simplicity, speaking only of masters), we 
require, on the more efficient system, for 1 6,625 schools, containing on 
an average 160 scholars each, 16,625 masters, a similar number of as- 
sistants, and 32,250 apprentices ; or, on an inferior plan of organiza- 
tion, 16,625 masters, and 49,875 apprentices. Taking the latter, the. 
lower estimate, as the basis of further calculations, an annual supply of 
1,000 masters would be required, or if mistresses be included (always an 
addition and not a substitute in Dr. Hook's eye, who takes little ac- 
count of female agency, and would place girls, infants, and all, under 
masters), 1,500 principal teachers yearly; or thirty normal schools for 
one hundred students each, under training for two years. Dr. Hook 
cannot, under any circumstances, imagine a schoolmaster or schoolmis- 
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tress to be of any value with less than two years' training at the very 
minimum. Thus, according to his estimates, after supposing each 
child to pay, during attendance, twopence a week, in gross £798,000 a 
year, and the income from voluntary subscriptions at one third more 
(£1,064,000), there still remains to be provided for, by endowments, or 
from annual grants of parliament, or by parochial taxation, a balance of 
£1,072,650. And as the author candidly acknowledges, the tendency 
of some of these sources of supply is to dry up the voluntary contribu- 
tions, the account of the balance to be thus provided for might be liable 
to increase. Other estimates, still leaving out of consideration the 
primary outlay, make the deficiency, after the probable (?) sources of 
income are exhausted, still greater ; — the more reasonable one, upwards 
of £1,500,000. That no part of these estimates is exaggerated, he 
shows by testing them by those of Switzerland, France, Prussia, Bava- 
ria, Austria, Holland, Hanover, and Denmark. The conclusion is, that 
the State must effect what voluntary associations will never accomplish. 
Here, however, we must give his own words at some length. 

" Let us, then, see what steps may be taken, without violation of religious 
principle, and, if so, what steps ought to be taken. In order to do this, let us 
ascertain why there has been so strong an objection on the part of religious men, 
whether churchmen or dissenters, against every proposal which has hitherto 
been made in favour of a state education. 

" Statesmen, as well as others, will always find that it is the part of sound 
policy, as well as of honesty, to 'tell the truth and shame the devil/ When a 
suspicion exists that falsehood lurks at the bottom of a measure proposed for our 
acceptance, repugnance to it is straightway excited. If the state promises what 
it is quite clear the state is unable to give, then, because its promises are known 
to be false, a prejudice is excited against its proposals. It is abundantly clear 
that the state cannot give a religious education, as the word religion is under- 
stood by unsophisticated minds. The assertion that it is desirable that the state 
should educate, and that its education must be a religious one, which is, as I 
shall show, in one sense true, must greatly awaken suspicion when the assertion 
is made by those who are known to have no religion, properly speaking, them- 
selves. It is suspected that an evasion is intended, and that it is meant to keep 
the word of promise to the ear, but break it. to the hope. There is an instinct in 
the religious mind, which excites a suspicion that the principle is enunciated 
merely to silence opposition ; and the question at once occurs to the practical 
English mind (to which religion is not a sentiment, but a reality) ; when you 
speak of religion, what religion do you intend ? The churchman asks, is educa- 
tion to be based on my religion ? if it be, I am ready to sacrifice everything to 
work with the state. But no ; this cannot be ; for this would exclude a large 
and influential portion of the community, the Protestant Dissenters. And then 
comes the question from the dissenters; will you base education upon Pro- 
testantism, or the admission of every species of doctrine and opinion except 
those which are peculiar to the Church of Rome ? This cannot be ; because it 
would lead to the rejection of Roman Catholics. Will you base religion, then, 
on the Bible, and the Bible only ? The difficulty now occurs as to the version to 
be used, whether the authorized version, the Roman Catholic, or the ' Unitarian ' 
version. What, then, is the religion the statesman will give us as the basis of 
education ? Upon investigating the subject, we find that a notion prevails among 
careless people, that religion may be treated as either general or special : special 
religion is doctrinal, and general religion is some system of morals which, being 
divested of all doctrine, looks so like no religion at all, that religious persons at 
once perceive, that when people talk of an education based on such a religion, 
they seek to deceive themselves as well as us, and utter a falsehood. 

" Now all really Christian persons must stand opposed to any system of educa- 
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tion which being professedly based upon this general religion, which is no 
religion, will in fact unchristianise this country. To separate the morality of the 
gospel from the doctrines of the gospel, every one who knows what the gospel 
is, knows to be impossible. The doctrines of grace and of good works are so 
interwoven that they must stand or fell together. Faith and works, doctrine and 
morality, are like body and soul ; the pretended mother may be willing to divide 
them ; they who know what the gospel is, like the true mother before the throne 
of Solomon, will suffer any affliction before they will consent to it. Satan could 
devise no scheme for the extirpation of Christianity, more crafty or more sure 
than this, which would substitute a system of morals for religion. The generality 
of mankind content themselves always with the lowest degree of religion, which 
will silence their conscience, and aid their self-deception : they desire to believe 
as little as they may without peril to their souls* and to do only what the majority 
of their neighbours say they must. On this general religion, which is no re- 
ligion, — on this semblance of religion, this shadow put for the substance, the 
majority of the people of England will, under such a system of education, be 
taught to rest as sufficient. Instructed that this will suffice, they will proceed no 
further. They will be brought up to suppose that Christian doctrine is a thing 
indifferent, an exercise for the ingenuity of theologians, but of no practical im- 
portance. They will thus be educated in a state of indifference to the Christian 
religion; indifference will lead to contempt, contempt to hostility: they will 
regard the blood of the covenant as an unholy thing, and crucify afresh the 
Lord of Life. Such a system of education would be indeed like snow ; it might 
reflect light, but could not be a source of heat. 

" I believe that all religious sects and parties will, on this ground, combine to 
resist any state education which is professedly religious ; and I believe that it 
is because statesmen have supposed it necessary, in order to conciliate religious 
persons, which they have entirely failed to do, by talking of their education as 
based upon religion, that the strong feeling of opposition to state education has 
been exoited. But their position will be changed, if they tell us that while, the 
state recognises the necessity of a religious education, it can itself only give a 
literary and scientific education ; and that it will obtain from others a blessing 
which it cannot confer itself. It makes an essential difference whether a part is 
put for the whole, which is the fact under the systems hitherto proposed ; or 
whether the literary education of the state be declared of itself insufficient, and 
only one department of a great work. If the state says that it will make pro- 
vision for literary or secular instruction, calling in the joint aid of the Church 
and dissenters to complete the education ; if it divides education into two de- 
partments, assuming one to itself, and offering every facility to those who labour 
in the other department, a great portion of the objections to which I have alluded 
will be annihilated." 

Our author then meets any objection on the part of the Church to 
admit Dissenters to an equality in this respect, with the answer that the 
question is already settled, — that the State does assist both Church and 
Dissenters at the present time, and that the Church is now in no real 
sense established. He denies in fact that the Church has any claim 
for exclusive pecuniary aid from the State, or for any pecuniary aid at 
all, any more than " those many corporations with which our country 
abounds ;" and this he reiterates in a manner that would satisfy the 
most rigid dissenter. If the Church, he says, claims a right to the 
exclusive education of the poor, let the bishops and more opulent clergy 
sell their estates ; and so on. But to proceed : — 

" Having conceded and asserted the principle that in any measure of education 
the state must admit the co-operation of dissenters as well as that of the Church ; 
let us proceed to consider what religious men of all parties would require before 
they would submit to the direct interference of the 'state. They would require a 
recognition on the part of the State of the solemn importance of religious train- 
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ing, — training in what is called special or doctrinal religion. Now, if the state 
were to establish a school in which literary and scientific instruction only should be 
given by the master appointed by government, would not this principle be suffi- 
ciently affirmed, provided it were required of every child to bring on the Monday 
of every week a certificate of his having attended the Sunday school of his parish 
church, or of some place of worship legally licensed, and also of his having at- 
tended for similar religious instruction, at some period set apart during the week? 
. Let this, then, be a principle laid down. — that the state might endow schools in 
which instruction purely literary or secular should be imparted, with due care to 
impress upon the minds of the children the fact, that this instruction is not in 
itself sufficient ; but that, to complete the system of education, religious instruc- 
tion is also secured for them, in accordance with those traditions whether of 
church or of dissent, which they have received from their parents. 

" To effect this object, there should be attached to every school thus established 
by the state a class-room, in which the clergyman of the parish, or his deputies 
might give religious instruction to his people, on the afternoons of every Wed- 
nesday and Friday ; another class-room being provided for a similar purpose for 
dissenting ministers. Suppose this to be done, in addition to the requiring of 
the children an attendance at some Sunday school, and I do not ask whether 
such an arrangement would be preferred to any other by either party, for each 
party would prefer having everything in their own way ; but I do ask whether 
there could be any violation of principle on either side ? I ask whether, for the 
sake of a great national object, there might not be a sacrifice, not of principle, 
but of prejudice on either side ? 

" Leaving dissenters to answer this * question as they may think fit, I must 
address myself, through your lordship, to churchmen ; and I will demand, in 
the first place, what we shall lose, looking, not to the dignity of the establish- 
ment, which I regard as a question beneath contempt, but to the propagation of 
church principles ; that is to say, of what we believe to be pure religion and un- 
dented before God ? As to the opportunities of religious instruction, there would 
be, in most instances, a positive gain, from the fact, that the minds of the chil- 
dren would be better prepared by mental exercise to understand what might be 
said to them. If we consider what is done now in the way of religious education 
in National Schools, generally speaking, and if we bear in mind that, owing to the 
ambition of some of the chief managers of the National Society, which induces 
them to bring under their influence as many children as possible, the secular in- 
struction is much greater in proportion than the religious, we shall find that under 
the proposed arrangement there will be an actual gain. By reference to the 
time table of the National Society's Central Boys' School, as published in the 
report, we shall find that two afternoons devoted to religious instruction will 
afford us more time for that department of education than we possess at present ; 
and the benefit to the children will be great in their being taught to distinguish 
between their religious and their ordinary lessons. In the religious class-room 
they will be taught to apply to the good of their souls the information they have 
received in the school, and wrong impressions may be removed.* Immense, 
too, will be the gain of throwing upon the clergy that department of education, 
which, being now regarded as part of the routine business of the school, is too 
often left to the master Only. We have, indeed, merely to refer to the reports 
of the inspectors to see how very unsatisfactory is the present state of religious 
education in our day schools." 

And certainly the extracts Dr. Hook gives are unsatisfactory enough. 
One fact, however, viz., that out of 120 schools 118 are opened and 



* " It has been objected that a clever master of infidel principles might introduce 
infidelity in his history, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, or any other subject. 
But, as will be seen in another place, it is contemplated to allow free access to the 
schools at all times to all persons,' and a master thus abusing his trust would soon 
be detected. On a complaint to the government he would be removed." 
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closed with prayer, he finds afterwards rather awkward to deal with. 
"As to daily prayers ; if the clergy see fit to attend half an hour be- 
fore the business of the school commences, and at the time when the 
school closes, they may still hear the children in the class-room, and 
commence and close the labours of the day with prayer." What ! 
prayers out of school hours, and in a crowded class-room, and, we sup- 
pose, " if" the children " see fit to attend." After quoting from the 
reports of the school inspectors, Dr. Hook goes on at full speed : — 

" Now I ask, my lord, can it be said that religious education is given in such 
schools as these? Is it not a mere mockery to tell persons that there is a religious 
education given in our National Schools, because the children are permitted to 
<log's-ear a Bible ? Is it possible that a religious education can be given in our 
national schools, conducted, as the majority of them are, by one master, or mis- 
tress, and a set of monitors from ten to thirteen years of age ? Is not the educa- 
tion almost irreligious when instruction is given on some important points of 
theology, and yet no care is taken with respect to spiritual training? For reli- 
gious education we require more than the Bible, more than the Prayer Book ; we 
require the living soul of the instructor, sanctified by grace, to come into spiritual 
contact with the soul of the person taught : the educated and religious mind must 
be brought to bear upon the mind untrained and uncultivated. We require to 
have general principles applied to individual character ; and to say that in our 
national schools we are giving a religious education until we obtain in each 
school a master for not more than thirty or forty children, is to assert what is not 
true. That there are many, very many, national schools, in which the highest 
religious instruction is given, I know; but we cannot say this of the majority. 

" Do I say, then, that there is no religious education in our large manufactur- 
ing districts, except in the neighbourhood of the wealthy ? No, indeed. We may 
bless God that we not only possess a system of religious training, but that we are 
year by year visibly improving upon it. But the religious education is given to 
the people in our Sunday schools. The national schools are, in fact, only nur- 
series for our Sunday schools ; they are only what government schools would be. 
The mainstay of religious education is to be found in our Sunday schools.* The 



* According to the statement of the rural dean of Castle Camps, in Mr. Allen's 
report, it appears to be the same in agricultural parishes. He says, " situated as the 
clergy are, they are for the most part obliged to make the Sunday school the main 
point, and therefore the daily schools do not afford a fair criterion of the state of 
education. For the most part we can now collect but few children beyond ten years 
of age, and the greater part of them are much below that age. — The greater part of 
the daily schools are in fact infant schools ; so much so, that in this parish (Castle 
Camps), four years ago, having consolidated the schools which were in different parts 
of the parish, I have felt it right to separate them again, as the children were so 
young that the school during a good part of the winter was in -a great measure de- 
serted ; and with our present teachers, I think them better taught in small schools 
than in large ones. I collected my Sunday school for Mr. Allen to examine, and he 
expressed himself pleased with it. To the head classes of this I devote my chief at- 
tention ; and perhaps I may mention, that in the course of my attendance on the 
sick, I never met with such instances of ignorance as were common some years ago 

With regard to this county, great improvement has taken place within 

a few years ; and during the past year, greater grants have been made by the Cam- 
bridge board than at any former period. In a great number of parishes in this 
county, if school-rooms are built, it must be in a great measure from grants of pub- 
lic societies and the Board of Education I may state that in visiting 

the sick, I rarely now meet with a person not well acquainted with the great princi- 
ples of his faith. I regret, for the reasons I have mentioned, that the Sunday schools 
do not fall within the scope of the inspectors of the board of education, as I am 
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most earnest, the most devoted, the most pious of our several congregations are 
accustomed with meritorious zeal to dedicate themselves to this great work. All 
classes are blended together ; rich and poor, one with another, rejoice to under- 
take the office of Sunday school teachers. Many young men and young women, 
who have no other day in the week for recreation and leisure, with a zeal and 
charity, (for which may God Almighty bless them !) consecrate their little leisure 
on the Lord's day to the training of little children in the way they ought to go. 
Each has a separate class, and becomes personally acquainted with the character 
of each member of the class. He visits his children at their homes, walks with 
then, converses with them, and being a person of spiritual experience, is able to 
give that advice which a soul aspiring after heavenly things so greatly needs, and 
which none but those who know what spiritual difficulties and spiritual comforts 
are, can impart, while in all peculiar cases he has his pastor to whom he can refer 
his young charge, or from whom he can himself receive directions how to proceed. 
The Sunday school teacher prepares the children to be catechised at church, and 
when the season for confirmation draws near, is able to inform the clergyman of 
the advice which is needful in each particular case among his pupils, the charac- 
ters of whom have been long before him. The children act in subordination to 
the teacher, the teacher to the superintendant, the superintendent to the clergy- 
man. Young persons, too old to remain as pupils, permit themselves sometimes 
to be formed in classes, to be prepared, on the week day, for the duties they are 
to perform on the Sunday. In the parish in which he who has the pleasure of 
now writing to your lordship resides, there is an association of Sunday school 
teachers, which numbers six hundred members, who meet at stated times to con- 
verse on subjects connected with their high and sacred calling, and to receive in- 
struction from the clergy. Happy meetings they are, and may they be blessed to 
the spiritual edification of both clergy and people 1 

" It is here that we are to look for the real religious education of our people, 
and to the perfecting of this system, religious persons must bend their minds. No 
government system of education can interfere with this ; but on the contrary, if 
the day schools turn out well disciplined children, thoroughly grounded in all that 
they profess to know, the duties of the Sunday school teacher will be lighter, — 
the children will come to the Sunday school, and to be catechised at church with 
that advantage which is now only possessed by those who live in the vicinity of 
a good national school : a circumstance which must always be doubtful, while the 
majority of the masters remain untrained. Even now we cannot command the 
attendance on the Sunday of all the children who receive our instruction at the 
week day schools." 

The author then proceeds to show the superior advantages, in his 
opinion, of the proposed system, especially as regards religious instruc- 
tion : — that a fixed time will be gain ; that the assistants of the clergy 
in the religious school may act as deacons all the week through ; that 
the clergy will have more time and more money left for spiritual objects. 
The prevalent notion, too, that by supporting the National Society, and 
refusing, except through that society, to co-operate with the State we 
maintain the principles of the Church, he meets, by contending that 
we can do that quite as well under the proposed, as under the present 
system. Here, unhappily, comes the weak point of the National So- 
ciety, which we many years ago saw would one day be its ruin : — that, 
whereas it was instituted " for the education of the poor in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church throughout England and Wales," and 



satisfied that a fair judgment can hardly be formed from the mere inspection of the 
daily schools. It is true that our daily schools are and must be to a certain extent 
inefficient ; but as far as the clergy are concerned, they certainly in most cases are in 
a great measure, and in others entirely, supported by them." 
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the terms of union are sufficiently plain, as a plain man would suppose ; 
yet in reality, according to the authoritative interpretation of those words, 
they mean no more than this — that if we can educate the people on the 
principles of the Church it is desirable to do so, but if those principles 
are not acceptable, we may at our discretion dispense with them. Dr. 
Hook on the other hand is " for the clergy to make every sacrifice &r- 
cept that of principle." He repudiates the idea of a church party dis- 
tinct from church principles. 

" I am inclined to contend that the clergy will be more at liberty to propound 
to their children the doctrines of the Church under the system I propose, than 
they are under the existing system. They will not be restrained, by motives of 
policy, from teaching the truth, and the whole truth, and they will have even more 
opportunity for doing so than they have at present. It is undoubtedly true that 
dissenters will enjoy equal liberty ; that their privileges will be the same ; but 
this is precisely what I ask the clergy to surrender, jealousy to dissenters. Let 
us put all thought of dissenters out of the question ; whether they take the lead 
or follow the lead, is only a question in which the pride of the establishment is 
concerned ; let us pass it by, and simply seek to ascertain whether or not we can 
educate the children whose parents will accept a church education at our hands, 
as well under the system I propose as we can do under the circumstances in which 
we are now placed ? I have no fear as to the answer unprejudiced minds mast 
give to the question. We shall obtain a great boon for our country without any 
spiritual loss to ourselves. I believe that dissenters will return a similar answer 
to the same question if they will consider it fairly ; and so both parties will remain 
precisely in the same relative position as that which they at present occupy. And 
here I am free to admit, that if it can be shown that any undue advantage is given 
to the church over dissent by my present proposal, this will be, so far, a valid 
objection to it. It would be absurd, as well as undesirable, to attempt any retro- 
gr ide movement, and to place dissenters, in the cause of education, at a disad- 
vantage. I only ask for a fair field, where, in educating the people, we may dis- 
play, not opposition, but a generous rivalry, as is the case, for the most part, at 
the present time. We cannot unite with dissenters, because we cannot unite 
without a compromise of religious principle on either side: such I do not expect 
from them, and such they have no right to expect from us. But as for political 
privileges, these we would readily concede to them for the good of our country ; 
nor would we allow any establishmentarian pride to offer an impediment in the 
way of public improvement." 

Dr. Hook thus arrives at the last two important points, viz., the 
system of finance and the local governing body. He adds : — 

" It might be well to have commissioners in the first instance appointed by 
government to provide for the erection of a school in any place where there are 
a thousand inhabitants, and no good school already established. Care should be 
taken not to place a government school in any place in which a good school, 
conducted either by churchmen or dissenters, at the present time exists. But 
an offer might be made, on the part of the government, to defray the expenses 
of an existing school on its being transferred to the magistrates, with the under- 
standing that the trustees of such school, and their successors, should become 
members of the board of management, and have the exclusive use of the school- 
room on Sundays. Where new school-rooms are to be erected, private contri- 
butions might be accepted on similar conditions : a certain sum being subscribed, 
the subscribers might elect five trustees to become members of the board of 
management, and to occupy the building for a Sunday school. 

" This would prevent the drying up of the sources of private benevolence; 
these I would also call into play in aid of the normal schools, a subject to which 
I must now advert." 

After enumerating, and briefly describing, the normal schools now in 
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existence, he thus concludes his stirring, and we hope, in its results, 
useful letter : — 

" And now, my lord, in conclusion, I will briefly recapitulate what has been 
suggested in this letter. There are to be two classes of schools : — 
" I. The schools of religious doctrine, precept, and training. 
" These schools are to be held on the Sunday, and on the afternoons of Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 

" They are to be supported by the voluntary contributions of religious congre- 
gations. 

" The master of the literary school may act as the superintendent of a Sunday 
school, when elected by the trustees of such school. 

" When the trustees of any existing school permit the buildings to be used as 
a government school, such trustees shall be at liberty to use those buildings on 
the Sunday for a school of religion. 

" When any new school is erected, it may be used for the same purpose by 
trustees contributing a certain sum towards the erection of the edifice. The su- 
perintendence of the schools of religion or catechetical schools would of course 
rest with the bishop and the parochial clergy, so far as the church schools are 
concerned. Dissenters would make such regulations as to them might seem ex- 
pedient. 

" II. Literary or secular schools, which are to be taught by masters and ap- 
prentices holding diplomas from the government, awarded after examination by a 
board of examiners appointed by authority. 

" The master must have received a regular training in a normal school esta- 
blished by the church, or in a dissenting school licensed by the government. 

" The apprentices must be bound by indentures to serve a certain number of 
years at specified stipends. They must receive instruction from the master, and 
be examined from time to time by the inspectors of schools, and certificates of 
regular progress in acquirements and skill must be required for the payment of 
their stipends. 

" The supervision of these schools should rest with the magistrates and lay- 
inspectors appointed by the committee of privy council. 

" The funds, with the exception of the stipends of apprentices, and of occa- 
sional gratuities to deserving masters, should be provided out of a local fund 
raised by a county rate, and from parliamentary grants. 

" In these schools, let the objects be (1) strict moral discipline, which can only 
be enforced by well trained masters, with diligent apprentices or under masters ; 
(2) the exercise of the mental faculties ; the ploughing of the soil, as it were, pre- 
paratory to the sowing of the seed, which is much more important than sciolists 
are aware of, and in which, as regards our lower classes, the present system is de- 
ficient. This implies, that whatever is taught, be it much or little, be it mathe- 
matics to the higher classes, or spelling to the lower, shall be taught well, cor- 
rectly and completely. Slovenly teaching makes slovenly minds, and slovenly 
minds are immoral. In order to improve the social condition of the people, they 
require to have their minds in early life well trained by consistent discipline and 
exercise, so that they may be capable not only of reading but of thinking. To 
accomplish this under the monitorial system is impossible. 

" The fundamental principles of every subject should be duly explained to the 
pupils, which can only be accomplished when they are fully understood by the 
teacher: we cannot give unless we have received, and from an empty bucket 
water w ill not flow. The object in a primary school should be to lay a good 
foundation upon which, according to the circumstances under which he is placed, 
the pupil may hereafter erect a superstructure. The very great importance of 
this mental culture, as distinguished from the mere, acquisition of knowledge, 
must be apparent to every thoughtful mind. In what, indeed, is the difference 
more striking between the upper and middle, and the lower classes of society, 
than in this, that owing to early attention and mental training, the upper and 
middle classes are better prepared to seize, apply, and use any information which 
may be subsequently obtained. To learn a little well, correctly, and completely, 
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is far better than to receive information on a multitude of subjects; it is by re* 
ceiving and digesting information that the mind is exercised ; and therefore, (3) 
another object must be, to have correct instruction given in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, the elements of mathematics, geography, music, drawing, history. 

" The books to be used must be selected or prepared under the direction of 
the committee of privy council ; but as, in history especially, subjects might be 
introduced which might be regarded by some parties as objectionable, provision 
should be made for the due consideration of any objections which might be ad- 
vanced on the one side by the clergy, or on the other by dissenting ministers. 
Bibles should be on the shelves for the use of the school of religion ; but it must 
be a law that the Bible shall never be used as a class book. And above all things, 
selections from the Bible, as mere moral lessons, should be avoided, for such 
selections would lead to some of those consequences, from the dread of which, as 
I have shown, the oppostion to a government scheme of education is raised. Such 
a proceeding is calculated to induce children and their parents to suppose, that 
instead of deferring to the Bible as the great charter of their religion, they may 
pick and choose from it whatever may commend itself to their judgment, reject- 
ing the rest Every religious man is jealous of that Bible which has been given 
unto us by a jealous God ! and he will deprecate above all things the notion which 
selections from it would inculcate; that it is a book which contains some things 
which are good, but many that are useless, and other things which may be re- 
jected. This would be, indeed, to lay deep the foundations of rationalism. We 
must have the Bible, the whole Bible— or no bible. To make the Bible a class 
book where the education given is avowedly secular, is a profanation of the sa- 
cred volume. Children ought to be taught that it is, what it is in truth, the Word 
of the living God, too sacred for common use, and to be employed only when 
religious instruction is given. 

"lam not ignorant of the fact, that the main objection to this proposal, on the 
part of some, will rest on my desire to place the appointment of the board of ma- 
nagers in the hands of the county magistrates, instead of having recourse to the 
representative system. There are, however, many who will agree with me in 
thinking that, on such a subject, the representative system, involving canvassing 
and controversy, triumph and defeat, is the very worst system that could be 
adopted. What relates to education should come with authority ; it should be 
the ordinance of a paternal government And those who know from experience 
the bitterness of local politics (I intend not to blame one party more than an* 
other), will feel the imporance of the suggestion which I offer of placing the 
supervision of the schools in the hands of persons interested in the general well- 
fare of a county, and cognisant of the wants of particular localities, yet removed 
from parochial or corporation cabals. If we find that no objection is raised to 
this measure on the part of the clergy, although the concession is great to those 
who think much of the dignity of the establishment, it may be hoped and sup- 
posed, that in other quarters also there will be a willingness to concede a point 
which does not involve a principle, in order to secure an important object. The 
best plan would be to obtain the whole fund from a parliamentary grant to be 
placed at the disposal of the committee of the privy council, but it would scarcely 
be possible to obtain a parliamentary grant to the amount required. 

" Great sacrifices, I am sure, every one will be prepared to make, who are really 
aware of the social misery and danger which exists in some parts of the mtfnfac- 
turing districts, who reflect upon the masses of the people who might be happy 
and are wretched, and on the immorality which through ignorance abounds in the 
land. When we realise the spiritual starvation around us, we shall be prepared 
to make any sacrifice, except those of our religious principles, to secure for our 
poorer brethren the blessings which must result from a good education. The 
evil exists. We must meet it manfully by self-denying exertion, and especially 
by that kind of self-denial which is perhaps the most difficult, and therefore the 
most meritorious — the sacrifice of party prejudice, and the petty jealousies which 
pertain to party spirit. When the foreign enemy threatens our common country, 
it is a glorious thing to see how Englishmen cast aside all party feeling, and unite 
as one man to repel him : so let it be our warfare against ignorance and immora- 
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lity ; casting aside all minor considerations, not involving principle, may we be 
united in one common cause, doing not what, abstractedly considered, we should 
deem to be the best, but the best in those circumstances under which the provi- 
dence of our God has placed us." 
The letter is dated June 1st. 

And now we must say the little we have to say as quickly as possi- 
ble. Without stopping, then, to argue main principles, e.g., the re- 
spective duties and rights of the Church and of the State ; assuming 
that there is a necessity for the interference of the latter, to a much 
greater extent than heretofore, — and that in any grant of public money 
dissenters must share ; still we have no hesitation in declaring our firm 
conviction, that the existing system (National and British schools as- 
sisted by the State) duly extended and improved, is in all material re- 
spects better than that now proposed, embracing indeed all its advanta- 
ges, and avoiding its palpable defects and disadvantages. 

Better as regards economy of the public money, which would go in- 
comparably further, when the subscribers felt that the school was in 
any real sense their own. By the bye, can Dr. Hook be serious in his 
estimate of above a million of money a year in voluntary subscriptions, 
towards *the secular schools too, if we understand him rightly, (to 
say nothing of the expenses of the religious schools, training institu- 
tions, &c.) over and above two pence a week from each child in attend- 
ance ? In our humble opinion, the stream of voluntary contribution 
would soon run slow and shallow, if not be altogether dried up. On 
the other hand, where each congregation is interested in its own school, 
only let that school be carried on with spirit, and it is not easy to name 
a limit to voluntary effort. The practical reader, too, whether school- 
master or school manager, (the letter before us bears little evidence that 
the writer knows much about the working of schools — witness the 
passing remark, " considering that half the schools, i.e., the rural, re- 
quire only a master" — (qy. mistress ?) the practical reader will see at 
a glance that we do not need half the machinery proposed. Let us 
have more small school-rooms with a single class-room attached, more 
masters and thrice as many mistresses, with fewer assistants and ap- 
prentices. According to the proposed plan, the school-room itself will 
be empty on Wednesday and Friday afternoons, the church children 
crowded into one class room, and all the dissenters mixed together in 
the other. Hot work this, in more senses than one ! 

Better too in principle. There would be no occasion to sacrifice 
existing schools ; — with all due deference to the vicar of Leeds, a sacri- 
fice of principle, if our church schools are to be thrown open for the 
teaching of all kinds of heresy and schism. Surely we shall not be met 
with the plea, that a new class-room will be attached for this special 
purpose. What becomes, too, of trust deeds ? Again, there would be 
no breaking up, or interference with, the parochial system. No driving 
religion into a corner, as to our dull minds would be done by the 
" common school " system. In point of fact, the literary instruction 
alone is made sure of by the new scheme ; the religious instruction, 
such as it would be, being left to chance, nothing being exacted by the 
State — the great patron — beyond attendance. Far better, too, that 
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the whole of the school instruction should he given on the week day. 
Sunday schools (without stopping to join issue with the writer as to his 
assertion that they are the mainstay of religious education — a good 
Sunday school we believe to be as rare as a good national school) are 
at the best but a make- shift, certainly no integral part of the Church 
system. O for the return of the times, when children went to church 
with their parents, and read the Bible at home ; when Sunday was a 
day of holy rest, not, as too often now, for teachers and for many of the 
taught, the hardest work- day of the seven — secular rest, perhaps, but 
religious drudgery. God be thanked for the good done in evil days by 
Sunday schools ; but O for the day wheii they will no longer be re- 
quired ! Above all, under the existing system duly extended, we should 
avoid the unseemliness and the danger — and that without any neces- 
sity—of putting the clergyman and the dissenting minister upon a par; 
the miserable shift of draughting off church boys and meeting boys ; 
the certainty of collision, in school or out of school, as soon, i.e., as 
an opportunity is afforded of comparing notes. It is hard to say, 
which would be the greater evil, if, indeed, the two can be separated — 
the unsettling of the minds of the children, and through them, of the 
parents, as to religion generally, or the undue stress which would cer- 
tainly be laid upon " special " religious instruction. Better for the 
State and all parties concerned, to have, as at present, for the mass 
of the people who are still nominally churchmen, national schools, 
in which the whole master should be regarded as the clergyman's 
deputy, and the whole school begun and ended with prayer, as a 
nursery for the Church ; with a supplement of British schools for " all 
the denominations." 

Once more : better in a directly practical point of view is the existing 
system, with all its defects. " The " common school " plan can never 
work well religiously ;• it rarely works well secularly. For the State to 
secure good education in its own acceptation of the term, it is indis- 
pensable that the school be a monarchy ; that one person be in all mat- 
ters, literary and religious, supreme. It is nonsense to talk of two 
schools, with the same children in the same building. The children 
will soon look upon the literary master as the master, the literary 
school as the school, and the clergyman or his deputy much in the 
same light as the singing master, as a kind of supplement or make- 
weight. And who is to be master on the Wednesday and Friday after- 
noons ? Is the secular master to reign in the school-room ? O that 
Dr. Hook knew what a school is ! 

No, no : let us rather adhere to the present system, faulty as it may 
be. Let the State secure proper salaries for the agents employed ; let 
it help to make instruction universal. This it may do, without violent 
change, without exciting party spirit or religious warfare, by an in* 
creased and increasing grant of public money, calling forth, more and 
more, private benevolence. Half the sum proposed by Dr. Hook, or 
less, would in course of time, especially if female agency were em- 
ployed to an adequate extent, suffice to do all that is needed. The 
whole system would be less centralizing and more local ; less of a 
state, and more of a national character; less continental, and more 
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English. In the schools there would be less machinery and more life ; 
less controversy, and more religion ; not less instruction, and yet more 
education. 



A FEW REMARKS ON Dr. HOOK'S LETTER. 

Sir, — I beg to offer you some observations on a letter lately published 
by Dr. Hook. After some prefatory remarks, he calculates, what might 
be obtained by simple addition, viz., the number of children the school- 
rooms, which have been built by the aid of public grants, are capable of 
holding. But this number, which might be exactly ascertained, would 
convey an incorrect idea of the number of children who are instructed 
in these schools, as it appears from the reports of the inspectors, that 
the former far exceeds the latter. The inadequacy of the education 
given to the people of this country is a fact admitted by all, and the 
evils arising from it are also admitted. " The question is not as to the 
deficiency of the means of education, a point which must unfortu- 
nately be admitted by every one, but as to the mode in which the ac- 
knowledged evil is to be remedied. In order to show the necessity 
of the plan he proposes, he calculates the sum which would be re- 
quired to give^ education to all the children." He says, p. 25, " sup- 
posing still, for the sake of simplicity, the schools to be educated only 
by masters." This supposition makes his calculation both compli- 
cated and erroneous, and materially affects the result. He then says, 
"that half the schools (i. e. the rural) require only a master." In 
that I beg leave to differ from him. The rural schools do not require a 
master, but either one or two mistresses. In estimating the expense of 
educating 2,660,000 children, the first point to be determined is the 
proportion between the number of masters and mistresses. It must be 
admitted, that mistresses are most fit to educate girls and infants of 
both sexes. The age at which it would be desirable that the boys 
should leave the infant school, and be placed under a master, may be 
made a question ; but, according to my experience, they are sent to 
field work before they reach that age. In fact, their parents cannot 
afford to keep them longer at school than they can be advantageously 
taught, together with the girls, by a mistress. A complete set of 
schools require one "master and three mistresses, two for the girls' school 
and one for the infant school, who might be assisted by the elder girls. 
And if the boys received all the instruction which could be given in the 
infant school before they were placed under the master, he might in- 
struct all that would be sent to him without either monitor or assistant. 
Supposing that the rural schools, which he supposes to be half the 
number, to have only mistresses, and the town schools three mistressee 
to one master, the number of masters required would be only one-eighth 
of the whole number of teachers. Supposing one teacher was allowed 
to every 50 children, 53,200 would be required, viz., 6,650 masters, 
and 46,550 mistresses. I allow that it would be necessary to give 
masters, each, £80 a-year, with a house, to retain their services, if they 
had such an education as is given at St. Mark's College ; but £30 a-year 
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with a house, is sufficient to retain the services of a mistress, because 
she cannot find a more profitable employment. 

6,650 masters at £80 a year will cost . £532,000 
46,550 mistresses at £30 1,396,500 



1,928,500 
Expenses at £10 for 100 children . 266,000 



£2,194,500 



He supposes that £1,862,000 might be raised by voluntary contribu- 
tion and school pence. The deficiency is therefore only £332,500, 
which might be more easily supplied by a vote of parliament, than the 
much larger sum which would be required for supporting state schools. 
He has entirely railed in showing, that upon the present system of edu- 
cating, through the instrumentality of voluntary associations, assisted by 
the state, there is no probability of our obtaining a sufficient number of 
efficient primary schools, or that systematic training for the great mass 
of the people, which is an essential part of education. All that is 
necessary is, that the secretary of the committee of council on educa- 
tion, should make an estimate of the sum required, and that the minis- 
ter should ask parliament to vote it. The committee of council might 
not only make larger grants for the building both of school-rooms and 
training institutions, but on the recommendation of the inspectors, for 
their maintenance also. Thus the change of system is quite unne- 
cessary. 

Let us now see what he proposes to substitute for the present sys- 
tem, which professes at least to give a religious education to the chil- 
dren of the poor. " That the state might endow schools in which in- 
struction purely literary or secular should be imparted." In order that 
religious instruction should be given, he says, " there should be attached 
to every school thus established by the state, a class-room, in which 
the clergyman of the parish, or his deputies, might give religious in- 
struction to his people, on the afternoons of every Wednesday and Fri- 
day, another class-room being provided for a similar purpose for dis- 
senting ministers." It is a sufficient objection to this plan, that there 
is no security that either the clergyman or the dissenting minister would 
attend the class-room. It supposes this to be done in addition to the 
requiring of the children's attendance at some Sunday school. But his 
plan very much increases the difficulty of having a good Sunday school. 
The teachers must have received a religious education before they can 
be qualified to give religious instruction, and where are they to obtain 
it on the plan proposed ? By means of a good daily school the Sunday 
school may be supplied with teachers ; but there is no certainty of hav- 
ing them without it. I quite agree with Dr. Hook, that for religious 
ducation we require more than the Bible, more than the Prayer Book ; 
we require the living soul of the instructor, sanctified by grace, to come 
into spiritual contact with the soul of the person taught; but such in- 
structor may be a woman or even a girl, and I trust that all the instrac- 
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tors I employ are such. As Dr. Hook has related what he supposes to 
be done by a clergyman in his neighbourhood, I will mention what I 
have done. The expense of building a school-room and maintaining a 
school gave me no concern whatever. I had also some experience, having 
built schools for 300 children, which were attended by above 200 chil- 
dren, and superintended by myself, in the district which I had left. But 
I found here a difficulty which I had not experienced there. I could 
not persuade the parents to send their children to the schools I had pro- 
vided for them. I admitted even infants, who were taken away when 
they grew older. Some may suppose that the parents were dissenters ; 
but this was not the case, as they sent all their children to the Sunday 
school and to church. Others' may think, that they were not satisfied 
with the kind of instruction given. What that was, I will leave to 
be inferred from one fact. A girl, who received no other instruction 
than in the school, and no other advantage than was offered to any 
other, is now the mistress of my school at Pirton ; and when that 
school was inspected by Mr. Allen, received the highest praise for the 
proficiency of her scholars ; and when I visited the school a few Sun- 
days ago, I found there 36 boys and 66 girls, who were all instructed 
either by herself or her scholars ; and 1 trust that they all received reli- 
gious instruction. It will then be asked, what could be the reason that 
the parents would not allow their children to receive the instruction 
offered them ? They preferred to send their children to a school where 
they were kept at work all day long, and received no instruction at all. 
There was only one way of getting the children, which, was to hire the 
woman who had the charge of them, to make them do the work re- 
quired of them by their parents at the National School, instead of her 
cottage ; and this was accordingly done. By this means the number 
of the children who attends the school exceeds one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of the parish. These children, besides doing their work, receive 
a religious education in Dr. Hook's sense, from the young woman whom 
I engaged as mistress when I first established the school. I ask any 
unprejudiced person, whether this is not better than a school in which 
the instruction is purely literary or secular ? I am, 

Sir, your faithful servant, 

Ickleford Rectory, near Hitchin, T. W. Thirlwall. 

13M July, 1846. 



ST. MARK'S COLLEGE COMMEMORATION. 

Sir, — In your number for June I noticed a report of the very gratify- 
ing commemoration at St. Mark's College, Chelsea, on St Mark's day : 
will you, however, allow one who was present on that occasion to add 
a humble suggestion. It is this ; — that whilst we hope upon the next 
anniversary for another not. less eloquent and practical sermon than 
the one so well delivered by the Bishop of Oxford, we may then have 
also the happy privilege of meeting to partake of the holy sacrament 
of the Lord's supper. Fain would we see those of the students who 
may be duly qualified not only assisting at the offertory, but also taking 
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part with the priest in ministering the holy communion, and as 
zealous deacons of our Church, " so well behaving themselves in this 
inferior office that they may be found worthy to be called unto the 
higher ministries in the Church." 

And with what additional strength of heart and mind in their daily 
duties ; with what increased pleasure in the anticipation of this yearly 
re-union ; what joy and comfort of the Holy Ghost would not these 
students have, could they certainly look forward to this day as an 
especial time for — not greetings only — but for spiritually eating together 
the flesh of Christ and drinking his blood, of being made one with Him 
and He with them. 

The rubric at the end of the communion service seems to desire a 
communion more frequent than weekly in colleges ; — perhaps even a 
daily celebration ; and surely on an occasion like this the highest act of 
christian worship ought not to be omitted ; and the beautiful choral 
service, that offspring of angelic song, harmonious and solemn, should 
not cease without the angelical hymn " Glory be to God on high, &c." 

I am &c, 



Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 1846. 



T. N. M. 



ON TEACHING MONITORS. 

Thb many propositions for teaching monitors, that from time to time 
have been made in the Journal of Education and elsewhere, and which, 
in theory, have appeared so well calculated to answer the, desired end, 
may fail in some schools, it is presumed, not so much from the want of 
the exercise of right principles in their construction, as from the many 
difficulties that are encountered in carrying out in practice the very 
best of theories. It may probably be said in reply, that they were not 
proposed until actually practised in the schools of the proposers with 
success. Yet it must be admitted, from the varying nature of the 
locality and circumstances of our schools, that what may work well in 
one school must be considered as mere theory for another until tested 
there, and even then may possibly fail. 

National schoolmasters are placed in an anomalous position with 
respect to other schoolmasters, in that the agents which the former 
employ to assist them in carrying on the instruction of their schools, 
are themselves also the subjects of elementary instruction. It is this 
unnatural condition of things which is the principal difficulty in large 
schools, where in many instances the children leave at the early age, on 
an average, of eleven, and where no encouragement is given to induce 
the most promising to remain at the school as paid monitors. But it 
being a state of things which cannot at present be remedied, and as, 
doubtless, we could not carry on our schools so well without our moni- 
tors as with them, I cannot agree with an eminent priest of our church* 
though I believe him to be a true lover of sound education, in request- 
ing our fathers the bishops to do away with the monitorial system ; 
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knowing from experience, that with all its difficulties, it has many very 
great moral advantages peculiar to itself. 

" Not faint, but pursuing," then, should be our watchword ; and, 
while each master is doubtless thankful for the suggestions of others, 
he will probably find that the efforts of his own mind, brought to bear 
upon the particular circumstances of his own school, produce the best 
plan for teaching his monitors. Yet I am about to propose a plan for 
teaching monitors within school hours, by using a double set, which I , 
think to be free from objections brought against other plans that have 
been proposed. 

If eight teachers and an usher be required, select from the school 
eighteen boys, and appoint two ushers, and to each class two teachers, 
forming a double set of ushers and teachers. Make out a distinct 
class paper of their names, calling it the " Teachers' Class," taking off 
their names from their former classes. Let each set teach every alter- 
nate week. Let the set not engaged in teaching be formed into a 
class, the usher being teacher, and the teacher of the first class assis- 
tant. Apportion them the most honourable quarter in the school-room, 
that it may be evident to visitors and the scholars, that the " Teachers' 
Class," is the head class of the school. Thus let them be taught every 
alternate week, and they will make more progress than by spending the 
whole of their time in the first class. In addition to this, the master 
can devote daily a portion of his time to the further instruction of those 
out of both sets, who may voluntarily remain after school hours. 

Emkndabilis. 



NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 

My Dear Sir, — In your last number, at p. 200, you say, " It is high 
time that something should be done towards the supply of a complete 
series of books for our national schools, comprising manuals and direc- 
tions for teachers, as well as text-books for the scholars." To supply 
a " complete" series will doubtless be a task for many hands ; but I am 
happy to inform you, that a series of reading books is now in the 
course of preparation ; consisting of a first, a second, and a third book, 
each in two parts ; together with a corresponding set of manuals for 
teachers, containing full directions for giving instruction, not only in 
the art of reading, but also in the meaning of words, the force of sen- 
tences, and the elements of composition. To these will be added con- 
cise but numerous notes on the subject matter of every principal les- 
son ; enabling the teacher to give additional oral information, upon the 
basis of the text-book in the scholars' hands. 

You have further observed, that "as a first step, it would be well 
that your correspondents, who have thought upon the subject (and 
what schoolmaster or schoolmanager has not ?), should make their 
wants known through the English Journal of Education." The editor 
of the above mentioned series will be .truly glad to receive any sugges- 
tions through the medium of your pages. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Bothal Rectory, July, 1846. Henry Hopwood. 

R 
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ON INTUITIVE ARITHMETIC. 

(Continued frtm page 30*. j 

The Russian Ball-frame. — Addition and Subtraction. 

37. Wb will now proceed to show how very young children may be 
most readily taught subtraction, when the numbers operated upon con- 
sist of two or three places of figures ; and, as in the preceding sections 
of this little work, we shall continue to make use of the ball-frame, or 
of the black-board, or of mental arithmetic, as appears best to serve the 
object we have in view. 

B. g. What is the difference of the numbers 78 and 35 ? 

By the ball-frame : I form the number 78, and to find the difference 
of this number and of 35, that is, by how much the greater number 
exceeds the less, I must subtract or take away the less (or 35) from 
the greater (or 78). 

There being 8 balls on the lower half of the row of units, and 7 balls 
on the lower half of the row of tens, I put up 5 units, which leaves 3, 
and from the 7 tens I take 3 tens, which leaves 4 ; hence we find 43 to 
be the difference required. 

Otherwise : I might form the less number (or 35) on the ball-frame, 
and add to it so much as will make the greater, or 78 ; that is, with 5 
units to form 8, I must add 3, and with 3 tens to form 7 tens, I must 
add 4 ; or 43 is the difference sought. 

We must follow very much the same course, whether we take the 
black-board, or make use of mental arithmetic, to find the difference of 
the two numbers 35 and 78. 

What is the difference of 65 and of 28 ? 

By the ball-frame : I form 65 ; not being able to take 8 units from 
5 units, I take away a 10 from the row of tens, and I add 2 units on 
the row of units, because I have taken 2 too much. I then have 65 
less, or minus, 8, that is, I have 57 ; I then take away 2 tens on the row 
of tens, and I find 37 to be the difference of 65 and of 28. 

Otherwise : I might have added to 65 as much as when added to 28, 
will make 100, and from this sum (or 137), I should then have to take 
away 100. E. g. t 

100 — 28 = 72, and 65 -f 72 = 137 ; then, taking away 100, I 
find (137 — 100) 37 is the difference sought. 

I might also have added 2 to 28, or completed the 3 tens, and by tak- 
ing 30 from 65 I should obtain 35 for the remainder ; to the 35 I must 
then add the 2 which I have taken in excess from 65 ; and this will give 
me 37, or the difference sought. 

If we use the black-board, or would wish the pupils to do the sum by 
mental arithmetic, the same modes of operation may be followed. 

What is the difference of 142 and 64 ? 

By the ball-frame : I form the number 142 ; and to subtract 4 units, 
I take away 1 ten, and I add 6 units, which leaves 138 : to subtract 6 
tens from 138, I take away 1 hundred (on the row of hundreds), which 
is equivalent to 10 tens, and I add 4 tens ; because 8 + 4 = 10, or be- 
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caufee, in subtracting 10 4enB or 1 hundred, I have taken away 4 tens 
too much. Hence I find 78 to be the difference between 142 and 64. 

By mental arithmetic : I may take the same course as that just shown 
with- the ball-frame, or I may proceed to inquire how much I must add 
to 64 to to make 142. 

By adding 8 to the 4 of 64 I form 12, and have thus 2 units as in 
the first place of figures in the number 142. The ten (of the 12) be- 
ing then added to the 6 tens, makes 7, and I add this 7 to that num- 
ber, which will make with it 14 ; this is 7, bo that 78 is the difference 
sought ; or 142 exceeds 64 by 78, these two numbers making together 
142. 

Otherwise : I might add to 142 as much as When added to 64 will 
make 100, and then subtract 100 from this sum ; or, finding that 64 
+ 86 = 100, I might say, 142 + 36 = 178, and 178 — 100 t= 78, 
the difference sought. 

What is the difference of 423 and 185 ? 

By the ball-frame : I form 423 ; and then, if I take away 1 hundred 
from the row of hundreds, there will still remain 85 to be subtracted 
from 323 ; and to take away 8 tens from 323, 1 must take away (or 
put up) 1 hundred, and add or bring down 2 tens, because 1 hundred 
exceeds 80 by 2 tens. There will then remain 243, from which I have 
still to subtract 5, and to do this, I take away 1 ten, and add 5 
units, because 10 exceeds 5 by 5. I have thus 238 for the difference 
sought. 1 might also have followed the reverse order, and after form- 
ing the number 423 on the ball-frame, have said to, Take away 5, I 
take away 1 ten and add 5 units, = 418, and from this number to 
take away 8 tens, I take away 1 hundred, and I add 2 tens, = 338 ; 
from this number, if I take away 1 hundred, I have 238 for the differ- 
ence sought. 

38. It is recommended that the teacher should occasionally vary the 
preceding lessons, by questions founded upon supposed or real circum- 
stances with which the children are well acquainted, the answers to 
such questions depending upon the knowledge they have acquired in 
addition or subtraction, or upon the due combination of these two ope- 
rations. Indeed, readiness in calculation should now be one of the 
chief objects of attainment, and nothing is more likely to produce it 
than exercises of the kind ; and, as Was before mentioned, we may 
take advantage of the opportunity that is thus afforded, and of the in- 
terest excited, to awaken and cultivate in the child's mind, not only the 
taste for the combination of numbers, but also those feelings of bene- 
volence and of foresight, which, because they are implanted by a kind 
providence in certain proportions in the hearts of all men, are too often 
neglected by the teacher, who should foster and direct them. 

Problems, 

Which, whilst they answer the purpose of " Questions in Arithmetic," 
may serve also as illustrations of the manner in which, at the same time, 
the suggestions contained in the preceding paragraph, may be followed 
by the teacher. 

1. A poor man received 16 shillings from the parish for the main* 
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tainance of himself and family during the month. A labourer, during 
the same period, gained 25 shillings more than the pauper received, 
and a workman, who had been to school in his youth, and had obtained 
a situation in consequence of his skill in reading and writing, obtained 
for his wages 8 shillings a month more than the labourer. How much 
had each of the three per month ? 

Ans. — 1. The pauper had, per month 16 shillings. 

The labourer had 25 shilling more, or 16 + 25 = 41 „ 
The skilful workman had as much as the two to- 
gether, and 8 shillings more, or 16 + 25 -f 8 = 49 „ 

2. A widow had a cow, the milk of which assisted to maintain her 
numerous family. -The cow fell ill and died. Some kind neighbours 
said, " our religion tells us to help the unfortunate, and poor Betty 
is industrious and well conducted." They made a subscription in the 
village. 

A farmer gave 10 shillings. 

Another farmer gave 12 

A rich shopkeeper 14 

A small shopkeeper 7 

The squire of the parish 20 

A lady 15 

A gentleman 9 

Another resident 5 „ 

Six poor neighbours gave 2 shillings each .... 12 „ 

And a poor cripple, out of his little savings ... 1 „ 

How far will these subscriptions go towards the purchase of another 
cow for the poor widow ? Answer, 105 shillings. 

3. A careless boy cost his parents in clothes during the year 83 shil- 
lings. If he had taken better care of his things, he might have been 
well supplied for 56 shillings. How much would he have saved to his 
parents if he had been a good boy ? 

Here we have only to nnd the difference of 83 and 56 ; or 83 — 56 
= 27 shillings. 

4. A child who gives part of his earnings to his parents, only pays 
a debt he owes them, a debt he can never discharge entirely. James, 
who had been well instructed at school, was able, at the age of 15, to 
gain 10 shillings per week. Of this he gave every week 4 shillings 
to his mother, who was a widow. How much did he keep for him- 
self ? Answer, 10 — 4 = 6. 

5. Do you wish to turn your money to good account ? Then spend 
it on your allotment. 

James did this, and laid out 17 shillings on lime for manure, and 
bought seed potatoes, and turnip seeds, and other seeds to the amount 
of 16 shillings. 

Thomas thought, that if he spent 20 shillings altogether on his 

gjround, though it was of the same extent as James's, he did quite 

^enough ; but at the end of the year James had sold his crop for £11, 

and Thomas only obtained £5 for his. How much did James spend 

on his ground more than Thomas, and how much more did he gain ? 
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Arts. — We find how much James laid out on the land, or 16 + 17 = 
33 shillings, and next how much Thomas spent, or 20 shillings ; then 
we say, the difference between 33 and 20 is 13, or James spent 13 
shillings more than Thomas spent. In the same way we show that 
James obtained for his crop £6 more than Thomas did. 

6. A workman had put into the saving's bank at different times 25 
shillings, 30 shillings, and 45 shillings ; but was obliged, in conse- 
quence of a long illness, to withdraw from the bank 50 shillings to 
meet various expenses. He also took, on another occasion, 20 shillings 
to buy clothes for his aged father. How much has he still in the 
saving's bank ? 

Ans. — The workman has put into the savings' bank 

25 + 30 + 45 = 100 shillings. 
He took out . . 50 + 20 = 70 

He has still then in the bank 100 — 70 = 30 shillings. 

It may be remarked, that in finding answers to questions of this 
kind, it is often advisable to add and subtract alternately, or to sub- 
tract before we perform the additions. Thus, in the preceding case, in 
taking away 20 from 25, there remains 5, which being added to 45, 
makes 50 ; and as we have to subtract 50, we have 30 at once for the 
answer we are seeking. . 

39. It will be observed, that in the preceding examples, we have not 
specified either the ball-frame, the black-board, or mental arithmetic, 
as the means to be employed in the solution of the questions. The 
teacher would, however, do well occasionally to ask the pupils what 
operation in arithmetic they are performing, and what means they 
would prefer ? for in this way it may be expected that they will at 
length fully understand the definitions which are laid down, and the 
meaning of the terms used. 

E. g. When in the last example the pupil says that the workman has 
placed in the savings' bank 25 -f 30 4- 45 = 100 shillings, the 
teacher might ask him, by what process he ascertains this ? We will 
suppose the child replies " by addition." And " how do you know this to 
be addition ?" will be the next inquiry. " Because addition is an operation 
by which we seek a number which shall contain as many units as several 
other numbers taken together ; for instance, in the case before us, the 
workman has put into the bank as many shillings as there are in 25 shil- 
lings, 30 shillings, and 45 shillings taken together." 

Again : The teacher might inquire, " When you say 100 — 70 = 30, 
what kind of operation is this ?" and the pupil will reply, " Subtraction." 
"Why?" "Because by subtraction we take away one number from 
another. Thus, in taking away 70 shillings from the savings' bank* 
where 1 hundred shillings were originally deposited, I have taken away 
or subtracted 70 from 100." 

Or again : Subtraction is an operation by which we seek the dif- 
ference of two given numbers ; and, in the preceding case, the differ- 
ence of that which the workman put into the savings' bank and of that 
which he has taken out is that which remains in the chest. 

The importance of comprehending the definitions, and the terms, 
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made use of, must be evident to all persons. The pupil will thus 
learn to form new ideas, to apply practically the principles he has 
acquired, and to express himself with clearness, simplicity, and pre- 
cision, 

F. Cvrih. 

(To be continued J 
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EARLY TRAINING. 



Arrived therefore at the age, or rather we should say at a point of develop- 
ment varying in individuals, from six till as late as nine or ten years old, a 
careful consideration of the original structure of the particular mind with which 
we have to do becomes necessary ; partly that we may escape the error so 
fatally common, of running counter to nature in the pursuit we design should 
become the employment of our pupil's life ; and partly that we may endeavour 
to preserve and correct the balance of mind. Isaac Taylor s work on Home 
Education is perhaps in this respect one of our best guides, and merits being 
studied with deep attention. 

The correct and intelligent use of language is a point to which it is of first- 
rate importance to attend in this and every stage of education, as being in itself 
the germ of correct thought and logical reasoning. There are many etymo- 
logical helps now published in convenient and very inexpensive manuals, and 
it is a study which will be found to throw a world of new light overall subjects 
of literature and fact, and alone go far to form a considerable mental store. If 
children are early accustomed to weigh the force and propriety of their words, 
they will thus acquire a material aid in the proper expansion of their mental 
powers. Etymology, or the derivation of words, shoula form an essential, as it 
is a most valuable part in the acquirements of a teacher. * * * 

As a broad general rule, I think it will be found the minds of men are 
divisible into two classes, viz : — the matter of fact or mathematical, and the 
imaginative. 

If then, for the predetermined end of making a child a classic, or an artist, 
— announced often before he is out of his cradle — we commence with the 
opening of reason to struggle with nature, which may hate given him a ma- 
thematical bias, what can result but a miserable failure in our own intentions, 
and a complete marring of his proper qualifications ? Indications will never 
be wanting, at the very earliest period, to which class a child's mind belongs; 
and it will therefore be our wisdom to enlist his natural tastes and sympathies 
in our cause, by placing before him, as his goal in life, an object whose fair 

proportions will be apparent to himself. 

* * * 

If we divide the ordinary period over which edueation extends — twenty-one 
years — into three divisions of seven, and assign the first, principally to tjie 
formation of habits seconded by discipline, this point will require little more 
than watching during the subsequent periods. Occupy the next seven in the 
development of the individual mind, by exactly those processes best suited to 
that particular end, without reference, or with very secondary reference to 
others ; and we shall have the last seven free, and eminently fitted for the 
simple acquisition of knowledge, which as the immediate preparative for active 
life is usually thrust, in the first instance, upon the unhappy child, in total for- 
get fulness of the fact that knowledge resembles, and must be treated as. Jterf. 
Throw corn upon a common and we shall have no harvest, but that does not 
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prove either corn or common in the wrong, but only the mode of treating them. 
Teach a child the multiplication table who is without any natural taste for 
figures, and who acquires it as a bare fact, vet however correctly it may be, 
learned as a whole and in parts, our pupil will not therefore have the slightest 
idea how to enumerate the fingers of his five or six brothers and sisters, or 
reckon the kittens they would possess if a dozen cats numbered each as many. 
as their favorite. In such a case the requisite knowledge is possessed, but the 
mind is, on this point at least, asleep. Awaken the slumbering faculty first, 
and whenever you then choose to give the knowledge it will be spontaneously 
and correctly applied. 

Although that which most educators now place first will be thus deferred to 
so comparatively late a period, the amount of actual available knowledge will 
probably fully equal the result which would have been obtained by consider- 
ing that as the only point worth aiming at, whilst an incalculably greater har^ 
vest will be gathered from the remaining time. 

To turn now to the modes of acquiring information. Of all these viva voce, 
or word of mouth instruction, simply and attractively given, will be found in- 
finitely the most successful : but this requires a species of personal exertion on 
the part of the teacher which none will give with effect, or indeed will give at 
all, but those endowed by nature with the qualification which should be indis- 
pensable in all who embrace teaching as a vocation, namely, a decided aptitude 
and love for it. It is the teacher, not the taught, who should principally use 
books. — Education ; a Lecture delivered at the Witham Literary Institution 
(printed, but not published). 

OUT-OF-SCHCOL EDUCATION. 

A point requiring much attentive consideration is the occupation of child- 
ren's leisure hours — that time not immediately devoted to their serious studies, 
but set apart for relaxation. Some parents will attach more weight in a moral 
view than others to the continued superintendence of the teacher at this time, 
and his participation in the sports and recreations of his charge. This is a 
leading feature in the training system of Mr. Stow, of Glasgow, which does 
much credit both to his head and heart Indeed the value of such constant 
watchfulness can only be estimated aright by those who know how rapidly the. 
knowledge and love of sin are propagated among the young, and how soon play 
degenerates into folly and mischief; and, indeed, the evil arising from evil 
associates in the playground is unbounded. The biographer of the Rev. Dr. 
Arnold, the late talented head master of Rugby School, records of him : — " He 
had a strong sense of the duty of protecting his charge at whatever risk to 
himself from the presence of companions who were capable only of exercising 
an evil influence over their associates." And he therefore expelled with a 
kindly heart, but unsparing hand, all contagious characters. In healthy 
young persons the powers of mind and body are so active and elastic, that it is 
change, not idleness, which is most frequently requisite. In fact, neither can 
properly be said ever to be idle, and therefore it is highly necessary to watch 
that their energies do not run to waste, or produce weeds. 

The outdoor exercise, imperatively demanded by health, immediately sug- 
gests the various branches of natural history most coincident with individual 
taste, as especially adapted to this end ; while mechanics, chemistry, and all 
the varieties of scientific experiments, present an inexhaustible fund for indoor 
enjoyment. Thus, in the words of the poet, whom our Parent Queen has re- 
cently delighted to honour, Alfred Tennyson : — 

" Nourishing a youth sublime, 
With the Fairy Tales of science and the long result of time." 

The advertising columns of any newspaper or review will show how many 
facilities are now afforded to such pursuits ; nor needs their comparative cost- 
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liness be made matter of objection. All children have some, a large propor- 
tion, a considerable amount of means in their possession, which they only 
require encouragement to lay out profitably ; and indeed the mode in which a 
child disposes of his pence should evidently be made a subject of care, or the 
natural result of penny improvidence will be as improvident an after waste of 
shillings and pounds. All parents too, in every station, lay out something for 
the mere pleasures of their offspring, whilst few indeed escape expenditure 
from the destructiveness of children whose play is un guided and unguarded. 
A proper direction and supply for their recreations, would draw into one chan- 
nel ail these streamlets, and the supply would, in most instances, be fully 
equal to the demand, which, as it is daily becoming more recognized, is 
proportionally better supplied. How well would such pleasures alternate with 
the bodily exercise and command of the physical powers of which Dr. Arnold 
expressed his need : — u I want absolute play like a boy, and neither riding dot 
walking will make up for my leaping pole, and gallows, and bathing, when the 
youths used to go with me, and I felt completely for the time a boy as they 
were. It is this entire relaxation, at intervals, that gives me so keen an appe- 
tite for my work at other times." 

WALLS FOB CHALK WRITING. 

The black walls cost about seven shillings the square yard. The material is 
mastic, well known to all builders and plasterers: mastic is a kind of cement, 
which is laid on a common brick or stone wall like mortar, and, when dry, 
painted with about three or four coats of paint, either very dark blue or black. 
When well done, the walls will last a century. Two bauds of hard oak should 
be laid on the wall, one at the bottom of the mastic, the other about fifteen 
inchs above it The upper wood band is intended for the insertion of the 
poins of compasses to describe curved lines without injury to the wall ; and 
from the two wood strips being parallel to each other, all rectilinear geometri- 
cal figures may be accurately described between these lines, which are painted 
white, and act as a true horizontal base for straight writing. 

Where this plan for painted walls is thought too expensive, stucco, though 
much less durable, has been found to answer instead of the mastic, and the 
cost is only one shilling per square yard. One great advantage derived from 
mastic is, that it effectually resists damp, but when this evil is to be feared, it 
may be obviated by introducing slates between the wall and stucco, which 
make a smooth level surface for the stucco to be laid upon. — Mrs. Tuckjield. 
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BErOBT OF THE SCHOOLMASTERS • UNION FOB THE BEDMINSTEB DEANERY : 

Read at the Fourth Anniversary, held at the National School, Brislington, 

on Thursday, July 2, 1846. 

The committee of the Schoolmasters' Union for the Bedminster deanery cannot 
deliver their report of the proceedings of the association during the past year, 
without recording their tribute of respect and affection to the memory of their 
late venerable diocesan, who for so many years presided over the affairs of this 
diocese, and showed himself so munificent a contributor to education generally, 
and to this association in particular. They would also express their sincere 
prayer that the blessing of Almighty God may rest continually on the labours 
of him, whom His providence has placed over them as their present bishop. 

They are happy on being able to congratulate their friends on the increasing 
prosperity of the association. At the half yearly meeting at Yatton, December 
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30th, 1845, it was resolved that collectors should be sent round the deanery to 
request subscriptions, in consequence of the inadequacy of the existing funds. 
This has been done in the western district of the deanery ; and the result has 
been that the number of the annual subscribers has been almost doubled. This 
is a circumstance which your committee regard with satisfaction, as contribut- 
ing to the object which the association has in view in a higher way than by the 
mere increase of their funds. It may reasonably be hoped that some proportion 
at least of those who have joined the association will be led to take a deeper 
interest in the cause of education, and will give their exertions in some measure 
towards its improvement. 

The prizes distributed at the last annual meeting, held at Bedminster, were 
as follows : — 

The bishop's prize of £5 for the master of the best school was awarded to 
Mr. H. Jenkins, of Bedminster. The prize of £3 from the funds of the union 
for the mistress of the best girls' school, to Miss West, of Wraxall school. Mr. 
Elton's prize ot £2 10*. for the master of the second best school, to Mr. Hard- 
ing, of Cleeve school. Mr. Elton's prize for the mistress of the second best 
girls' school, to Miss Clouter, of Portishead. 

Mrs. Elton's prize of £l for the best shirt, to Miss West, of Wraxall. Mrs. 
Elton's prize of 10*. for the second best shirt, to Mrs. Humphries, of Clevedon. 

Mrs. Gordon's prizes of 10*. for the best pair of socks, and 7s. for the second 
best, to Mrs. Burt, of Brislington, and Mrs. Gallop, of Long Ash ton, res- 
pectively. 

Only two essays were sent in for the union prize of £\. The successful 
candidate was Mr. Frost, of Wraxall. 

Your committee are glad to state that for the present year six essays have 
been sent in. A seventh was sent to the secretary, but, owing to a mistake, was 
too late for competition. 

Five other prizes have since been offered. 

One of £\ by the kindness of B. Phippen, Esq., for the master whose school 
has been best instructed in choral singing. Two of 10*. each, also by B. 
Phippen, Esq., for the mistress who can produce the best specimens of marking 
and darning. 

And two of £l each from the funds of the union, for the master and mistress 
of the schools in which are the best specimens of writing. 

The committee are happy also to be able to report, that owing to the increase 
of their funds, they have been able to add to the book club new books to the 
amount of £b 5s. 3d., which are now in circulation amongst the members. 

On reviewing this summary of the proceedings of the union during the past 
year, it will be seen that the chief means hitherto used for the promotion of 
education, and the encouragement of the masters and mistresses of schools, have 
been the exciting and encouraging greater diligence in the general education 
of schools, by means of prizes for general excellence ; and in particular depart- 
ments, by prizes for choral singing, writing, needle work, knitting, marking, 
and darning. While the improvement of the masters and mistresses them- 
selves has been aimed at by offering a prize for the best essay, and providing a 
circulating book club for their use. The latter of these tends to supply them 
with valuable information on a variety of subjects, to which they could not 
otherwise have access; and the former to exercise the mind in continuous 
thought, and to follow out a question in its various bearings. 

That these two means of improving those who have the charge of our parish 
schools are important none can doubt, who are aware that, for the explanation 
of the subjects read in our schools, and an adaptation of the instruction to the 
capacities and tastes of children, a pliability of mind and aptness for illustration 
are needed, which can hardly be acquired or maintained, without the frequent 
acquisition of new ideas — and are also aware, that in the position occupied in 
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oar parishes by our schoolmasters, a more extended fond of information, and 
more accurate use of reasoning, added to those habits of mind which they form 
from their occupation and frequent communication with the clergy, might ena- 
ble them to render much service in disseminating sound and truthful views 
amoug those around them ; who are but too apt to be led away by false theories 
and one sided statements, and are often not easily accessible by the clergy. 

With respect to the subject of prizes, your committee would desire to im- 
press upon all the ordinary members that it is highly desirable that they should 
exert themselves on those subjects for which prizes are offered. 

The prizes must be considered as indications in what direction exertions 
should be made in order to improvement ; and those who have no thought of 
obtaining the prize for the best school (for instance), or for writing or needle 
work, or for the essay or choral singing, may be led more easily to exert them- 
selves on those points, by the consciousness that others are taking pains in 
them ; and if they will only act upon this, they will obtain what is better than 
any prize we can offer,— the steady improvement of themselves and their 
schools year by year. 

The committee would wish to take this opportunity of expressing their most 
earnest hope that the prizes may never be allowed to occasion a feeling of jea- 
lousy, or envy, or anything in the least injurious to harmony and brotherly 
love. 

As the executive of the association, they think it not unsuitable to suggest, 
that, being all members of the one holy church, employed in the same work, 
and that a holy one ; endeavouring by our very constitution after improvement, 
we should each rejoice in the improvement of another's school, glad at the 
success of our brethren, and thankful to have a pattern to lead us on to higher 
excellence. 

Your committee, in conclusion, would urge upon all to consider what they 
can do in furtherance of the objects of the union ; if in their own parish, or in 
a more public way, they can prevail upon others to take some interest in edu- 
cation, or to become members of this union. 

And, above all, they would commend this association to their prayers ; for 
there is a great and sacred work to be done which requires our best energies, 
and such unity is strength. 



BULE8 OF THE BBDMINBTEB 8CH00LMASTEB8' UNION ? AS REVISED AND AGREED 
UPON AT A SPECIAL MEETING CALLED FOB THAT PUBP08E AT THE NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL BOOM, CHEW MAGNA. 

1 . That the object of this union be the promotion of education, and the 
encouragement and improvement of roasters and mistresses of parochial and 
other schools, in the deanery. 

2. That this union consist of members of the Church of England. 

3. That all masters and mistresses of schools within the deanery, conducted 
on the principles of the Church of England, be eligible as ordinary members, 
on the recommendation of the incumbents of their respective parishes, on pay- 
ment of an annual subscription of two shillings and sixpence. 

4. That all parochial ministers, or subscribers to the diocesan board of edu- 
cation, be honorary members, on payment of an annual subscription of five 
shillings ; that other persons, duly elected, be honorary members, on payment 
of an annual subscription of ten shillings, or a donation of five pounds. Sub- 
scriptions to be due for the ensuing year on the day of the annual meeting. 

5. That an annual meeting be held on the first Thursday in July, at eleven 
o'clock, in some parish of the deanery, the parish to be selected by the com- 
mittee, the consent of the incumbent having been previously obtained. 

6. That at all meetings the highest dignitary of the Church-be ex-ojficio 
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chairman ; and, no dignitary being present, that the chair be taken by the 
minister of the parish. 

7. That the diocesan, and decanal inspectors, be requested to attend and ex- 
amine the school or schools where the meeting shall take place. 

8. That after the examination, which shall commence at eleven, a lecture 
shall be delivered on some subject connected with education. 

9. That at one o'clock, the report, with a statement of accounts, be read, 
new members elected, subscriptions received, and other business of the union 
transacted. 

10. That at the annual meeting a committee of not less than four honorary 
members, and three ordinary members, be appointed to conduct the business of 
the union ; that a treasurer and secretary be appointed from the honorary 
members, and two of the ordinary members be appointed as assistant secreta- 
ries. Two of the honorary members, and one ordinary member, to form a 
quorum. 

1 1 . That at two o'clock the members dine together, at an expense of not 
more than two shillings and sixpence each. 

12. That after dinner papers on educational subjects be read to the meeting. 

13. That the diocesan or decanal inspectors, having examined the parochial 
schools in the deanery, shall be requested to specify to the meeting those which 
they consider are the best conducted, and the most* efficient 

14. That an annual prize of five pounds, granted by the kindness of the 
diocesan, be given to the master of the best school. 

15. That an annual prize, not exceeding three pounds, be given out of the 
funds of the union to the mistress of the best school. 

1 6. That a list of other prizes, placed each year at the disposal of this union 
be sent to every ordinary member before Christmas. 

17. That all masters or mistresses of parochial schools, members of this 
union, and whose schools are in connection with the National Society, or with 
the Diocesan Board of Education, be eligible for the prizes. 

18. That the committee order such books, for circulation among the ordi- 
nary members, as may best promote the objects of this union. 

19. That a special general meeting may be convened by the committee, or 
upon a requisition addressed to the secretary signed by seven members ; and 
that no alteration be made in these rules, except by a special general meeting 
called for that purpose ; notice of which shall be given a fortnight previously. 

20. That the business of this union commence and end with prayers se- 
lected from the Liturgy. 

£. A. Ommanney, Chairman. 
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Chichester Diocesan College. — The 
Lord Bishop of Chichester having ap- 
pointed the Rev. Philip Freeman, M.A., 
late fellow and rector of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the office of principal 
of the Chichester Diocesan Theological 
College, the college will be re-opened on 
the 24th of October. The college was 
founded in 1839, under the sanction of 
Bishop Otter, and in connection with the 
cathedral, for the preparation of candi- 
dates for holy orders, by instruction in 
theology and the duties of the christian 



ministry. Students must be graduates 
of the universities, professing their in- 
tentions of offering themselves as candi- 
dates for holy orders in the diocese of 
Chichester, or elsewhere; or such other 
persons, not being graduates, as shall 
have obtained permission from a bishop 
to offer themselves as candidates for the 
office of deacon. They must procure 
college and parochial testimonials of a 
prescribed form, if graduates ; if other- 
wise, the latter only, but extending over 
three years, and accompanied by a writ- 
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ten certificate from a bishop. The stu- 
dents reside in lodgings approved by the 
principal, and placed under certain regu- 
lations as to expense. They are required 
to attend prayers in the cathedral, in the 
academical habit of their degree. Lec- 
tures, embracing a course of theological 
study, usually for a period of one year, 
are given by the principal, the subjects 
appointed in each year for the voluntary 
theological examination at Cambridge 
being kept in view : and opportunity is 
afforded for making acquaintance with 
the management of schools, and paro- 
chial matters. The residence of the stu- 
dents occupies about thirty-three weeks 
in the year, divided into four terms. A 
fee, including all collegiate expenses for 
one year, is paid on entrance. 

London Diocesan Board of Education. 
—The annual meeting of the London 
Diocesan Board of Education was held 
23rd ult., at the offices of the institu- 
tion, 79, Pall Mall. The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London, the president of 
the board, took the chair, and was sup- 
ported by Lord Radstock, the Dean of 
Chichester, Archdeacon Manning, Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, the Rev. Richard Bur- 
gess, &c, &c. 

The right rev. chairman said, that the 
great and important scheme of church 
extention, which had been for some 
years prosecuted most successfully, had 
impressed those engaged in it with the 
importance of providing means for edu- 
cating the young in the principles of the 
Established Church. It was found that 
the mere erection of churches was a 
very imperfect measure, unless they at 
the same time provided for the instruc- 
tion of the young. It was generally the 
case, that in districts where churches 
were erected, schools in connection with 
the Church of England were eventually 
established, but a considerable time fre- 
quently elapsed, after the erection of a 
church, before such schools could be 
brought into full and efficient operation. 
He considered, therefore, it was most 
important that they should promote the 
establishment of schools, because there 
was greater probability that the clergy 
would be able to make a serious impres- 
sion upon the minds of the young than 
upon the minds of persons of more 
advanced age, and they would thus be 
enabled to . secure attentive and under- 
standing congregations to attend their 
churches. He hoped that no long time 



would elapse before this institution 
would become a central point of union 
for all the schools of the diocese. 

The Rev. Richard Burgess, honorary 
secretary, then proceeded to read the 
report, which stated, that the number of 
schools in connection with the board had 
not received any considerable augmen- 
tation since the last annual meeting, but 
the total number now was 214. The re- 
port also, expressed the opinion of the 
committee that the circumstance of so 
small a number of schools having placed 
themselves in connection with the board 
was attributable to the fact that the 
terms of union were not clearly and dis- 
tinctly understood. The receipts of the 
board during the past year had been 
£355 9s., which, with a balance' of 
£293 12*. Id., which remained to the 
credit of the institution on the last ac- 
count, made the total sum at their dis- 
posal £649 Is. 7d. The expenditure of 
the board during the year had been 
£456 5s., leaving a balance of 
£192 16s. Id. in the treasurer's hands, 
which was liable to the payment of se- 
veral outstanding debts. 

The Dean of Chichester dwelt upon 
the importance of raising the position of 
teachers, and of placing them upon such 
a footing that farmers in the country, 
and tradesmen in towns, might no longer 
feel any repugnance to the education of 
their children for this onerous but ho- 
nourable office. This point, although it 
was not touched upon in the report, de- 
served, in his opinion, the most serious 
attention. 

The Rev. D. Coleridge, principal of 
St. Mark's College, Chelsea, moved the 
following resolution : — 

"That the difficulty of obtaining a 
sufficient number of young persons at 
the proper age for entering training in- 
stitutions, with a view to their becoming 
teachers in national and other Church of 
England schools, arises in a great mea- 
sure from the want of some provision for 
preparatory instruction; and that the 
plan adopted by this board of giving en- 
couragement to the more advanced 
scholars, in schools in union with the 
board, appears to this meeting, if effec- 
tually carried out, to be calculated to 
meet the emergency." 

He considered that it was advisable to 
provide at least one pupil teacher, or, he 
might say, one young assistant master in 
every school of primary instruction num- 
bering 50 scholars; and these pupil teach- 
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ers, if they were properly educated, might 
be expected in duetimeto become masters 
in the art to which they were apprenticed. 
One great question for their considera- 
tion was this — how were masters tp be 
procured for their church schools, and 
particularly for those which afforded edu- 
cation to children of humble parentage? 
In his opinion, for every 1,000 children, 
they should have at least 15 grown up 
masters, even in large towns ; and if this 
scheme could be carried out, they would 
require 15,000 masters for every million 
of children. But how was such an army 
of, teachers to be recruited, disciplined, 
trained, maintained while in active ser- 
vice, and provided for when their ability 
to engage in such service was gone ? For 
his own .part, he wished the demand for 
masters was much greater than it now 
was; he wished they were wanted as 
much as they were needed, for then the 
means of supplying properly qualified 
roasters, by the establishment of train- 
ing institutions, would be very consider- 
ably increased. Training institutions were 
of two kinds. There were some into which 
persons of mature years were received 
and qualified as teachers, and there were 
others in which young persons received 
an education which fitted them for 
the responsible positions of schoolmas- 
ters and schoolmistresses. Institutions 
of both classes had been established ex- 
perimentally in the neighbourhood of 
this metropolis; the former were at- 
tended with comparatively little expense, 
risk, and difficulty; while the latter — 
with one of which he was himself con- 
nected — were, comparatively speaking, 
costly, slow of effect, and attended with 
an amount of responsibility and solici- 
tude on the part of those by whom they 
were conducted, which he would not at- 
tempt to describe. But his conviction 
was, that while the former description 
of institutions was that more imme- 
diately required by the pressing need of ' 
the country, the latter class of institu- 
tions was so superior in some points of 
view, as to leave the friends of education 
no choice as to their ultimate course. An 
institution of this latter description, on 
a very considerable scale, had been esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood of London, 
and the experiment had been signally 
and completely successful. That insti- 
tution, however, still required one or 
two essential conditions of success. It 
had been determined, in the first in- 
stance, that no youths under 14 years of 



age should be received into the esta- 
blishment ; and subsequently the age of 
admission had been raised to 1 5, and re- 
cently to 16 years. Indeed, the con- 
ductors of the institution were in this 
dilemma, — if they took pupils at too 
early an age, they were not fit to enter 
upon the duties of life at the period when 
they left the establishment, while if they 
received pupils of more advanced age, 
they were not susceptible of the same in- 
fluences which could be brought to bear 
upon upon those of tenderer years. He 
considered that for a supply of teachers 
for the schools in connection with this 
board, they ought to look to the nume- 
rous grammar schools of the country, 
and to the middle schools established 
under church direction; and another 
source from which teachers might be 
drawn was the national schools of the 
country, which contained a vast number 
of boys who might be rendered most va- 
luable servants of the church, in the ex- 
tension of education among the humbler 
classes. He thought it of great impor- 
tance that an endeavour should be made 
to raise the status of the national school- 
masters ; but he must not be understood 
as looking forward to a period when the 
vast majority of the 30,000 teachers of 
this country would not be more or less 
in a humble position. What he con- 
tended for was this, — that they should 
not be separated by an impassable bar- 
rier from the classes above them, but 
that a career of honour should be open, as 
was the case in other ranks of life, to 
those who possessed talent, education, 
and energy. 

King's College. — The annual distribu- 
tion of prizes to the successful candidates 
amongst the pupils in the various 
branches of education at this institution 
took place June 26. The chair was 
taken at 3 o'clock, in the newly erected 
hall of the college, (a very elegant and 
appropriate room for the purposes of 
general business,) by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was support- 
ed on his right hand by the Duke of 
Cambridge, and on his left by the Bishop 
of London. There were also present the 
Bishops of Llandaff, Lichfield, and Cal- 
cutta ; Sir Robert Inglis, Bart., M.P. ; 
Mr. Pownal, &c. The principal and 
the professors were seated on the plat- 
form. The business was commenced by 
the archbishop, who briefly stated the 
object of the meeting The students 
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were then presented to the archbishop, 
who handed the prizes (books) to each 
in turn, and addressed to each a short 
compliment. 

The principal then announced the 
scholars for the present year, and the 
students recommended for admission to 
the associateship of the college, and after- 
wards the students in engineering. 

The following is the list of the success- 
ful students, and of the professors of the 
different faculties :— 

Divinity (the principal) . — Henry John 
Burfield, Roger Gadsden, Charles Bos- 
worth Thurston, Fielder Hem mans, Ed- 
ward James Hubbard, and Edw. Jacques. 

Latin Verse, Latin Essay, English 
Verse, and Classics (Mr. Browne).— 
Alfred John Church, George William 
Kitchen, George Oakley Vance, John 
Fenn Russell, Charles Walter Devis, 
John Brooks, and Thomas Waddington. 

Mathematics (Mr. Hall).— Henry Wil- 
liam Watson, George Greenwood, George 
Rawlinson, Thomas Wiltshire, and Ar- 
thur Pinch. 

English (Mr. Maurice) .—Alfred John 
Church and James Jeakes. 

Stephen's Prize. — Frederick Hyde 
Salter. 

Hebrew (Dr. M'Caul).— William Mid- 
dleton Snell, J. J. Hey wood, George 
Greenwood. 

French ( Professor Brasseur). — Charles 
William Maugham. 

German (Professor Bernays).— Joseph 
Benjamin M'Caul and Robert Gerard 
Anderson. 

Mathematics (Rev. J. G. Hall).— Wil- 
liam Norton Lawson, Edward Kingston, 
and. George Fuller. 

Natural Philosophy and Mathematics 
(Rev. M. O'Brien).— Henry Whitcombe, 
William Norton Lawson, Edward King- 
ston and George Fuller. 

Chymistry (Dr. Miller) .—John Phillips 
Nunn and John Hicks. 

Geology (Mr. Ansted).— John Robert 
Campbell and John Hicks. 

Mineralogy (Mr. Tennent). — John 
Phillips Nunn. 

Manufacturing Art and Machinery 
(Mr. Cowper). — Thomas Bradbury Win- 
ter, and John Robert Campbell. 

Geometrical Drawing (Mr. Bradley). 
— Thomas Bradbury Winter and John 
Phillips Nunn. 

Surveying (Mr. Castle). — Thomas 
Bradbury Winter, Richard James Stra- 
chan Harman, and Samuel Blunden 
Daniell. 



Workroom (Mr. Cock). — ■ George 
Wells, George Walker and Charles 
Thompson Guthrie. 

Literary Union (the principal). — 
George William Kitchin. 

The presentation of prizes having been 
concluded, the principal addressed hit 
Grace the visitor, and testified to the 
good conduct of the students. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge then 
rose, and proposed a rote of thanks to 
the chairman. His Royal Highness ex- 
pressed his gratification from what he 
had witnessed ; he regretted that he had 
not been present on former occasions, 
but said he Would, for the future, if his 
life were spared, not fail to attend. The 
Bishop of London seconded the motion 
in an appropriate speech. The* vote was 
carried by acclamation, and, the arch- 
bishop having returned thanks, the meet- 
ing broke up. 

Testimonial to the Rev. J. Allen. — A 
very interesting meeting of the students 
of King's College was held in the large 
theatre, on the 25th ult.,forthe purpose 
of presenting a testimonial to Rev. John 
Allen, on his retirement from the office 
of chaplain to the above institution. One 
of the senior students having advanced, 
read a most appropriate and affectionate 
address, expressing in the strongest 
terms the unanimous respect and grati- 
tude of their whole body, and concluded 
by presenting him a massive silver salver, 
most beautifully chased, which rested on 
the table immediately before the Rev* Dr. 
Jelf, the principal of the college, who 
presided on the occasion. Mr. Allen, 
who was accompanied by his wife and 
daughters, and surrounded by several 
personal friends, expressed, in tone and 
manner evincing the deepest emotion, 
his gratitude for so munificent a present. 
Thanks were voted to the rev. principal, 
who, in acknowledging the Compliment, 
expressed his high approbation of the 
address, which, as he truly said, did 
honour alike to the heads and hearts of 
those from whom it came ; and added, 
that he felt a favour conferred on him- 
self in being allowed to preside on so in- 
teresting an occasion. The rev. chap- 
lain, having been so warmly greeted by 
the principal and students, then left the 
theatre. Mr. Allen retires on being pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Lichfield, late 
principal of the college, with a valuable 
living m Shropshire. 
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National Education in Ireland.— The 
12th report of the commissioners of na- 
tional education in Ireland for the year 
1845 has just been published as a parlia- 
mentary blue book, extending, with an 
appendix, to 127 folio pages. The com- 
missioners express their acknowledg- 
ments for the charter of incorporation 
which Her Majesty granted to them last 
year, through which they have effected 
an important improvement in the plan 
originally adopted, which was for having 
national school houses, built by aid from 
the public, so conveyed to trustees as to 
be secured for the purposes of national 
education, according to the existing na- 
tional system. At the commencement 
of last year, the commissioners had under 
their controul 3,153 schools, which were 
attended by 395,550 children. At the 
close of the year the schools had in- 
creased to 3,426, and the children in at- 
tendance numbered 432,844. The com- 
missioners have undertaken to make 
grants towards the building of 276 school 
houses, which are not yet completed, 
and which, when the whole are finished 
and opened, are expected to be attended 
by about 27,172 additional children. The 
schools in connection with the commis- 
sioners, on the 3 1st of December last, in- 
cluded those founded by the guardians 
of the poor of 90 unions, and the whole 
of the unions then established in Ireland 
amounted to 123. The commissioners, 
in reference to the fact, repeat the obser- 
vations which they made in their former 
reports, " that the boards of guardians 
of the different unions comprise Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, and have 
amongst them men of the highest rank 
and station; that the schools are at- 
tended by Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics indiscriminately ; and that the duty 
of giving religious instruction to those 
of each creed belongs to a chaplain of 
their own communion. That here, there- 
fore, we see the national system carried 
into complete effect; that here we see 
how peculiarly adapted it is to the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, and that here too 
we see how decidedly it carries the opi- 
nion of the country with it." It seems 
that there are in training 165 teachers at 
the public expense. The commissioners 
in their former reports adverted to the 
importance of agricultural instruction. 
They have five agricultural model schools 
in operation, and have undertaken to 
make grants towards five more, which 
have as yet not been established. The 



commissioners state, that since they have 
determined on taking upon themselves 
the trust of school premises, they have 
made known their resolution to 126 ap- 
plicants for building aid. Of the number 
only three positively refused to adopt the 
board as their trustees ; two others have 
objected, unless the board would permit 
the premises to revert to the grantor on 
repayment of the grant ; one has declined 
to do so unless the expense of the pro- 
posed building was defrayed by the 
board ; the final determination of 25 had 
not been communicated at the date of 
the report, and 95 had consented. From . 
the account of receipts and expenditure 
of the board, it appears that in April, 
1845, the balance in favour of the public 
was £18,805 2s. 7d. t since which £75,523 
12*. 3d. had been received, making 
£94,328 145. lOd. The expenditure in 
the year amounted to £89,501 13s. Qd, t 
and on the 30th of March last there was 
a balance in favour of the public of 
£4,827 U. 2d, making in discharge 
£94,328 14*. lOd. 

At the last half yearly examination of 
the teachers trained by the National Board 
of Education, some interesting state- 
ments, showing the advance of the na- 
tional system of education in Ireland, 
were made — " In 1833, the schools num- 
bered 789, and the children 107,042 ; in 
1836, schools, 1,181, children, 153,707 ; 
in 1839,schools, 1,581, children, 192,971 ; 
in 1842, schools, 2,721, children, 
319,792; in 1845, schools, 3,426, child- 
ren, 432,844; an increase nearly equal 
to fivefold since 1833. During 1845, 
260 teachers had been trained ; of whom 
173 were males, and 87 females. Their 
religious opinions are thus classified — 
established church, 14; presbyterians, 
33 ; other dissenters, 7 ; Roman Catho- 
lics, 206. A hope was expressed by Mr. 
Corballis, in submitting these details, 
that the liberality of government would 
enable the board to increase the remu- 
neration of the schoolmasters. Under 
present circumstances, the average 
amount of salary to nearly 4,000 teach- 
ers, is only between £12 and £13 an- 
nually to each. Copies of the Bible and 
Prayer-book were presented to the teach- 
ers connected- with the Established 
Church by the Archbishop of Dublin; 
copies of the Douay version of the New 
Testament, and of Bishop Bossuet's 
"Exposition of the Faith," were pre- 
sented to the Roman catholic teachers 
by Mr. Corballis, in the unavoidable ab- 
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tence of Archbishop Murray ; and the 
bibles were given to the presbyterian 
church teachers by the Key. Dr. Henry. 
Addresses inculcating a tolerant and 
charitable spirit in all matters affecting 
religious opinion accompanied the pre- 
sentations. 

Episcopal College, Perthshire. — The 
Rev. Charles Wordsworth, son of the 
late master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and nephew of the eminent poet 
of that name, has been appoin:ed as 
warden of the new Episcopal Co lege at 
Perth. Immediately after the re/, gen- 
tleman's nomination was made known 



to him, he sent the munificent donation 
of £5,000 towards the funds of the in- 
stitjtion. 

Church Education Society for Ireland. 
— The'meetings throughout the month 
have been attended by the Lord Bishop 
of Cashel, &c. ; the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Cork ; the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Emly and Cashel ; \ he Rev. Drs. El- 
lington, Singer, Patrick , &c. 

Grants of books and i chool requisites 
have been made to the value of 
£137 3*. 10d. 

Grants in money during the month 
have been made to the amount of 
£758 11*. \0d. 



Co <©ur Correspondent* an* ifteafcertf. 

G. B. having found considerable difficulty in giving his younger pupils a clear 
notion of the chief divisions of land and water, communicates the following suc- 
cessful plan. — " Doubtless few of your readers are unacquainted with the wood- 
cut (representing a peninsula, promontory, &c. f ) which embellishes " Hogarth's 
Outlines of Geography ;" this suggested to me a plan for rendering easy and in- 
telligible to children the different divisions of land and water. Having drawn * 
model very similar to Hogarth's, but on a larger scale, I took it to the carpenter, 
who cut out the same from a piece of deal, £th of an inch in thickness ; the rivers 
were formed by indented curved lines, the lakes was made by cutting out a piece- 
of the wood, and the mountains were made separate, and fastened on ; the island 
is a small detached piece. This model being painted to represent nature, and set 
to float in water, gives a pleasing and distinct idea of the different geographical 
definitions." 

A National Schoolmaster, observing it often advised in this Journal that 
" every Schoolmaster should learn Latin," which he has a particular desire to do 
now that he has made himself a little acquainted with the etymology of his native 
tongue, would be much obliged to any one who would kindly favour him through 
this Journal with directions as to the plan he should adopt, books, &c, for self- 
instruction. , 
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Since our last acknowledgement the following new publications have been re- 
ceived : — 

C. Julii Caesaris de Bello Gallico et Civili Commentarii, curante Gulielmo Dun- 
can. Editio nova, a Joanne Christison. 12mo. pp. 141. (Simpkin.) 

Sharpe's London Magazine. Royal 8vo. Parts VII. and VIII. (Sharpe.) 
Gilbert's New Universal Dictionary. Royal 8vo. Part IX. {Gilbert.) 
Gilbert's Modern Atlas for the People. Imperial 4to. Part V. (Ibid.) 
Scottish Temperance Review. Nos. 7, 8, 9, of Vol. 2. 8vo. (Houkton 8f Stone- 
man.) 

Six Sermons on Intemperance. By Dr. Becher. 12mo. pp. 32. (Ibid.) 
An Affectionate Appeal. By Archdeacon Jeffreys of Bombay. 12rao. pp. 16. 
(Ibid.) 

Language in Relation to Commerce, Missions, and Government. 12 mo. pp. 24. 
(Burgess $ Co., Manchester.) 

Pictorial Toy-Book. Geography. Europe. Square 12mo. (SteW.) 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

JjSk resuming the question of adult schools as a part of the parochial 
system, I think it may he profitable to advert again to the three points 
mentioned- in my communication, which appeared in the Journal for 
November last, relative to present difficulties in the way of sound edu- 
cation. And I am now desirous of showing that my remarks at that 
time were made advisedly and by no means in haste, although they 
might appear in some measure to countenance agitation. 

Now first -as regards the parochial system in its present state, it has 
been said in effect, that in order to reconcile practice with principle, the 
country needs to be sub-divided into parishes of manageable extent. 
Many of your readers,, no doubt, feel with me the importance of carrying 
such a plan into effect without unnecessary delay, but I trust they would 
also, with me, be sorry to see any irregular zeal called into exercise in 
the prosecution of so desirable a work, or any evidence of its being un- 
dertaken as a novelty. It appears to me, that it is to be regarded simply 
as a necessary enlargement and adaptation of the Church to meet the 
wants of the population with all its increase of numbers and alteration 
of character. The principle of the Church, as it has been handed down 
to us through bo many centuries, requires no change, but the scale of 
operations within its compass is lamentably inadequate to the present 
condition of things : besides, the circumstances of society in (what is 
popularly termed) a progressive state, call for judicious adaptation in the 
order, as well as adequate increase in the number of arrangements for its 
moral government. Bearing these considerations then in mind, the idea 
of reducing the present overgrown and impracticable extent of parishes, 
by suitably multiplying their number, naturally reminds us of this diffi- 
culty — that already each bishop has committed to him the oversight of 
so many parishes, that the great majority of inhabitants in a diocese 
never can have a notion of the episcopal functions brought home to 
them by that kind of intercourse which the Church principle contem- 
plates. It is easy therefore to see, that the multiplication of parishes 
simply would increase this difficulty, and so far as such plan was pur- 
sued it would tend to distort the well adjusted principle of the parochial 
system. We hence observe cogent reasons against the adoption of any 
hasty scheme, however well intentioned, in the place of a steady en- 
largement of the church in its several fitly organized proportions. 

But there is something more implied in the idea of adaptation, as 
mentioned above. Let the town of Manchester be taken as an example ; 
then, without entering at all into particulars of a statistical nature, it 
may be remarked in general terms, how essentially different the popula- 
tion has become within the last fifty years, owing to the immense 
development of the factory system. I will mention one circumstance 
only, as illustrative of this fact, but that one of paramount importance 
in its social influence. I allude to the breaking up of domestic order, 
and the early exposure to vice which is occasioned by the employment 
of young children in factories. This circumstance alone, when con- 
sidered in its bearing upon the character of young persons in after years, 
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forcibly indicates the necessity of adapting the instrumentality of the 
Church to the altered state of things. It manifestly points out the 
fallacy of merely considering extent of territory, or even number of 
souls, in the distribution of pastoral superintendence ; for the slightest 
reflection will tell us, not only of the rapid increase of population in some 
confined localities, but also of the fact, that the same means and ap- 
pliances for moral influence which would be found adequate to the wants 
of a people in a simple state of nature, cradled and nurtured in the 
affections of a peaceful home, would be ineffectual for their purpose on 
minds and hearts uninfluenced by any idea of filial dependence, and 
accustomed from infancy to imbibe the poisonous moral atmosphere of 
the factory. There is room for much more to be said on this important 
topic, but it is desirable to draw these remarks on the present state of 
the parochial system to a close. They amount then to this : — The 
parishes are overgrown in extent, but to multiply them without increas- 
ing the number of dioceses would at this time involve a practical denial 
of the episcopal character of the Church ; and this, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is but dimly seen, and practically apprehended by few* 
whereas in the primitive Church the position and influence of the bishop 
seems to have been recognised by all in his diocese. Again : as to the 
adaptation of the Church to the present state of the population in this 
country, the single illustration adduced will suffice to show, that in order 
to make the Church felt by every individual as his divinely appointed 
moral instructor and guide to heaven, in some places much preparatory 
work is required, apart from the supply of churches and the regular 
solemnization of divine service. 

Now this latter consideration seems to suggest the extension of the 
Church in her third order of ministers. It appears indeed to my mind, 
that the present state of the manufacturing districts, (which, perhaps 
more particularly than any other part of the country, illustrate the 
character of a population which has grown up in entire indifference to 
the parochial system in any practical sense,) calls aloud for an effective 
agency in aid of the curate, 9 " in each parish, which the mere desultory 
services of lay agents by no means adequately furnish. It is essential, 
also, that the right to teach, even subordinately, be clearly traceable to 
the proper authority. Hence the importance of restoring to due effi- 
ciency the office of the inferior ministers — the deacons. So that alto- 
gether the Church may be duly extended, until it be seen and felt by 
the entire population as indeed the effective instrument, in God's hands, 
for our moral training. Thus much, Sir, in explanation of what has 
been previously said on this first difficulty in the way of sound educa- 
tion. 

A second difficulty was said to consist in the fact of the legislature' 
seeming to countenance an extension of the principle of unions of 
parishes : the evil effect of which was stated to be, that it tended to 
efface the idea of neighbourship brought home to us in the single parish, 
and the remedy suggested was the continual inculcation of the truth, 
that, although many members, we are but one body in Christ. 

* The word is here used as denoting the person in charge — the pastor. 
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The great difficulty here seems to 'arise from the mixing up of political 
economy with church government. 

The notion of a parish as a section of the Church, under the charge 
of its pastor, is widely different from that of a parish considered simply 
as a district bound by law to relieve its own poor, under the guidance of 
a body of officials provided by the state for that purpose : and it is easy 
to see how much perplexity is likely to occur from the non-recognition 
of this essential distinction. Even assuming, for the present, that for 
the mere purpose of providing state relief in the shape of food, clothing, 
and house-room, it is desirable to have large central establishments, each 
serving several parishes, and that these should be not only under local 
authority, but also subject to the control of a central government board; 
assuming this, for the present, to be so, it nevertheless interferes very 
materially with the due agency of the Church among her poor members, 
many of whom are, in consequence, suffered to lapse into a state of 
practical heathenism. But this is not all ; for the evidence of real hea- 
thenism, where there is nominal Christianity, is perplexing to some, and 
hardening in irreligion to others. Indeed we are all so bound together, 
that " if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it." 

Now, although statesmen may feel themselves warranted in making 
spiritual concerns matters of secondary consideration, our Lord's plain 
command for all people in all ages was, " Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness." Still I would here observe, that I do not 
found the charge against statesmen, of putting that second which our 
Lord has put first, simply on the facts just stated, but on those facts 
taken in connection with their speeches in and out of parliament, to- 
gether with the articles circulated by the public press. From these 
premises I conclude, that the fear of crippling and trammelling the 
Church in the exercise of her divine vocation by any arrangements that 
may promise success in working out a system of political economy, has 
very little, if any influence, with statesmen in general. 

Whose peculiar duty it is to grapple with this great difficulty in a 
conspicuous manner, it is not my place to point out ; but as I cannot my- 
self look at our present subject without seeing this* as a difficulty of 
large dimensions, it appears to be my own duty, as a private member of 
the Church, to labour in my own sphere to counteract its influence, and 
for this reason I am induced to submit my views to those in authority, 
through the medium of your useful publication. 

But I come, now, to the third difficulty in the way of sound educa- 
tion which has been suggested, — the growing disinclination of the 
public mind for authoritative teaching — on which it has been said, that 
we have received from God a positive revelation of truth, in the Bible, 
and an accredited agent for its transmission through all ages, in the 
Church. ' This I regard as the monster difficulty. Let us in any degree 
abandon the principle, that — the Bible being true, its contents are not 
to be partially, but fully received, — and a flood of error immediately 
rushes in upon us. Let it once be conceded, that the whole of one man's 
impressions of the truth, as contained in the Bible, are to be received as 
superseding, for the purposes of education, the consentient testimony of 
all men in all ages, and the power of handing down truth in its unity 

s 2 
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(which alone can he its integrity) is lost. It appears to me, however, 
that well-intentioned persons fail for want of understanding the distinc- 
tion between our obligation to teach that alone which we have received 
from God, and our duty of leaving all judgment to God. For it is 
generally assumed by ordinary people, that to teach a positive subject 
matter with the authority of truth, necessarily involves a claim to judge 
and condemn according to the standard taught. And the protest against 
this latter principle is right, because the "judgment (of others) be- 
longeth unto God ;" ourselves only may we judge, or our principles. But 
because man may not judge man, it by no means follows that man may 
not teach man with authority. External teaching was committed to 
the visible church by her risen and ascending Lord when on earth ; in- 
ternal teaching is imparted through this channel by the same Lord as 
the invisible head of the Church, ever present in the person of God the 
Holy Ghost. And the matterto be taught, as well as the right to 
teach, comes from Christ the head of the Church : not the peculiar views 
of the individual teacher, but the matter contained in the written word, 
and developed by the operation of the Divine Spirit (ever agreeing with 
itself) manifested in the words and actions of christians in all ages. 
Now it should be remembered by those who fear to teach authoritatively, 
lest what we teach should not present the truth in fit proportions, that 
all teaching is in subserviency to the Bible, and that is wholly true, the 
individual taught being accountable to God on that alone : whereas in 
imparting secular instruction, physical science for example, no one he- 
sitates about teaching that as true which authorities have agreed upon, 
and yet this is without any sure standard of appeal analogous to the 
Bible in matters of faith. 

This, Sir, is my explanation to warrant my former positive remarks in 
relation to these three great difficulties in the way of sound education, 
I beg also to say, that I have now the same confidence, as I then ex- 
pressed, in the power of the Church to surmount all these difficulties, 
if applied to the work with energy and discretion, but above all in faith. 

W. Spence. 
Upper Clapton, August 8, 1846. 



ON THE BEST MEANS OF ATTACHING THE CHILDREN OF 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS TO THE CHURCH AFTER THEY 
LEAVE SCHOOL. 

Such now is the state of things as regards the Church of Christ, that it 
becomes an important question, what shall be done to maintain her as- 
cendancy, and to preserve the true religion among us from the violence 
and evil effects of tyrannical oppression ? The state of the Church now 
calls aloud for the most strenuous exertions of all her faithful children ; 
and, blessed be God, they are now daily arousing themselves more and 
more to give a practical solution to this great question. The Church is 
endeavouring to train up her young in the good old path which our 
forefathers have delighted to tread, in which they have lived all their 
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days with joy and satisfaction, and above all, in which they have died 
in hope of a blessed immortality in the Church triumphant above. 

This subject is of the most vital importance, and, both practically 
and theoretically, it should occupy a prominent place in the hearts of all 
who are well affected towards our Zion. 

The importance of attaching the rising members of society to one's 
own party (if the expression may be allowed me in the present case), 
has often been admitted by those who oppose us. Some dissenters, en- 
deavouring to account for their gaining ground, declare that this is 
owing in a great measure to the increase of their schools. Others, on 
the other hand, lamenting their loss of numbers, attribute the fact to 
the rising generation not being sufficiently trained up within the com- 
munion of dissenting societies. These are only some of the instances 
which may be adduced ; but these are sufficient to show that the sub- 
ject is not to be lightly regarded. I do not mean that we should put 
too much confidence in human means alone. This would be the course 
adopted by a self-constituted worldly- opposition society ; but ours is the 
Church, — the body of Christ, and He has promised to be present always ; 
He will never leave her, nor forsake her : here lies the strength and 
confidence of the churchman. But although we have this hope, this 
promise, we must not be idle or indifferent ; we must use means ; we 
do not despise them. Yet we use them as means, and it is by God's 
blessing alone that we can expect a good result. 

Although great things have been done by the Church towards the 
education of the poor in her principles and doctrines, yet I presume more 
could have been done towards the attachment of our children to the 
Church. They have too often left our schools as ignorant of what a 
Church really is, as they were on the first day they entered them ; they 
then leave the schools, and they are lost to us ; we lose sight of them, 
and know not what becomes of them. The fact is worthy of being 
seriously looked into and improved : and to this end I would suggest, 

1st. That in every national school, after the child has passed a cre- 
ditable examination, and is about to quit the school, he should not 
leave, as too commonly is the case, without some previous admonition 
by the clergyman, who would briefly recapitulate to him the substance 
of what he had before taught him, the principles on which his educa- 
tion was founded, the care which the Church has always shown for 
him, the objects the Church has in view respecting him, and his high 
duty and privilege as regards the Church. This probably would have 
some lasting impression on his mind, and in a great measure secure his 
affection. Children, when they leave school, are too apt to think that 
now they are their own masters, and are under no restraint, but may 
act and go where they please, without considering whether they are 
doing right or wrong — especially when they do not clearly understand 
the nature and doctrine of the Church — the difference between church 
and dissent — the consistency of the former, and inconsistency of the 
latter, with truth. I think it indispensably necessary that, as church- 
men, they should be made thoroughly acquainted with this, especially 
in the present critical period, when the mind of an unguarded youth 
may be so soon unsettled by any ignorant, misguided, though perhaps 
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sincere person, who thinks he has discovered a new and better way of 
serving Ood than Christ and his holy Apostles established in the Church, 
or by any fanatic who may wish to impose upon him his own destruc- 
tive errors. 

2ndly. I think it would tend to the advantage of our Church, if those 
children who thus quitted our schools were to become Sunday school 
teachers. This would, in the first place, secure their constant atten- 
dance at church, and prevent their going to conventicles. And thus, 
instead of being stripped of what they had already attained, they would 
be more firmly grounded and settled in the truth, not only by hearing 
proper sermons, and continually using the services of the Church, but 
by instructing others in the same holy truth which they had been taught. 
In the second place, they would, without doubt, gradually become more 
and more attached to the duties of their charge, and consequently at- 
tached to the Church. Children are naturally ambitious — they love to 
be promoted and put in authority, and this would encourage them in 
diligent perseverance. Yet it should be impressed upon them at the 
same time, that they should have nobler objects in view than mere 
worldly ambition. They should cheerfully do this in love to their 
blessed Lord and Master, who gave himself a ransom for their souls, 
and to the Church he has purchased with his precious blood. They 
would soon discover, that, by teaching others, they themselves were no 
small gainers. For first of all, as they taught others, their own memo- 
ries would be refreshed, and they would better understand the subjects 
which they had previously gone through. Their teacher's comment, 
and their minister's exhortation and instruction would recur to their 
minds with additional force and impression. " He that watereth shall 
be watered also himself." In order to impress this deeply on their 
minds, I think that added to the clergyman's or schoolmaster's instruc- 
tion, a small book, entitled " An Address to a Sunday School Teacher/' 
with some other small books on the same subject, such as " Friendly 
Advice to those who have the Care and Management of Sunday School 
Children," would be found useful and timely monitors. Such, I think, 
would tend to make some practical impression on the teachers, and 
could hardly fail to be of much ultimate advantage, as regards both the 
teachers themselves, and also their attachment to the Church. 

But it may be said, " we cannot make teachers of all the children 
who quit our schools, not having a sufficient number of classes for each 
one to take an active part ; and furthermore, all may not feel desirous 
of becoming teachers : others may be in service, and could not, there- 
fore, spend the whole day at school, even if they were so inclined." In 
order not to lose sight of these, it might probably answer — 

drdly. To invite them all to become members of a separate class, to 
attend once on the Sunday at the school-room (or where the minister 
may think proper), and be under his immediate direction, or that of a 
superintendent, who would probably also be necessary to supply his 
place when he could not attend. 

In this class, lessons should be given, on the book of Common Prayer 
as compared with the sacred volume. Each service should be gone re- 
gularly through, and every point practically and fully discussed. Its 
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beauty, its harmony, its consistency with scripture, should be pointed 
out in its proper colours. The false and groundless accusations against 
it should be fully weighed and criticised. Every word of comment, also, 
should be confirmed by scripture proofs, in order to impress yet more 
deeply, on the minds of the pupils, the full force of the article, the 
prayer, or the confession of faith explained. The creeds should be es- 
pecially dwelt upon and defended. 

It has been advised by some, in the education of youth, to keep a 
{complete silence respecting the arguments and heretical doctrines of our 
opponents, and to speak only of the order, harmony, and purity of the 
Church. 

Now I would by no means altogether disregard the above advice, for 
I think it worthy of some consideration as far as it goes, inasmuch as it 
lays the foundation on which we should build. It would, I think, be 
-wise and necessary, first of all, to endeavour to inculcate the love of 
order, harmony, and truth, of which the Church is the pillar and ground. 
And without this, I should fear, all our arguments and speculations 
would, in a great measure, fail to have their desired effect. But in the 
present state of the religious world, we should be losing much vantage 
ground by acting exclusively upon this advice. Error assumes so many 
disguised forms, that it is not sufficient merely to speak of our advan- 
tages as churchmen, without speaking also of the danger of losing those 
advantages. In our bitter church-attacking days, we must openly con- 
tend with the foe. Our blessed Lord and Saviour thought it necessary, 
even for the elect's sake, to be continually raising his warning voice 
against the delusive errors of false teachers; and shall we be passive 
lookers on ? shall we contentedly watch the wolf come among us, and 
take away our flocks sheep by sheep, lamb by lamb ? No ; a responsi- 
bility for each one of those lambs of Christ is laid upon us, and we must 
fight, if needs be, to secure their souls from error and delusion. Shall 
we then calmly watch the approach of our spiritual opponents, without 
arming our flocks with the spiritual weapons of war ? If the apostles of 
Christ (especially St. Paul), laboured so abundantly and effectually in 
openly resisting and preaching against heretics, shall we disregard their 
aggressions ? No ; encouraged and taught by these examples, let us 
use our utmost exertions to keep out the dangerous enemy, lest he de- 
vour the mother with the children. It was not only necessary for St. 
Paul to confirm the disciples in the truth, but he must warn and caution 
them against seducers. Let us do likewise, and be wise in time. 
Whence arises the taunting boast of the Dissenter to us — " you take 
the child and we take the man ?" And this is too often true ; but how 
is this ? most probably it is from our acting so much upon the advice 
we have been considering, or scarcely venturing so far as that. Our 
children have indeed been put into the proper path, but they have not 
been sufficiently instructed in the reasons for continuing in it, and of 
the dangers of being seduced from it. Thus they are easily caught by 
any imposing fanatic. Any designing man may coax them out of their 
proper path. It is only for him to preach " liberty of conscience " (he- 
retics know well how to appeal to men's appetites and passions), and 
they are caught with enticing words ; they love to be called liberal, and 
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think it is a token of manliness and courage. But this false notion must 
be eradicated, which cannot bear to be called illiberal, bigoted, or pre- 
judiced. They must be taught not to care for the illiberal taunts of il- 
liberal people (for when their doctrines are examined, they are found to 
be the most illiberal). It must be duly shown to them, that to depart 
from their affectionate mother, the Church, would be very far from being 
liberal either to themselves, or the Church from which they thus unjustly 
separate ; that apostolic unity and fellowship are necessary, as well as 
apostolic doctrine. If, therefore, to be a member of the Church is to be 
illiberal, they must be willing to be called illiberal, and glory in the 
term. But as churchmen and christians, they must show by practice 
that they are most liberal of all men. They must always be ready to do 
any good, even to their opponents, and exercise charity towards all 
men ; but as for liberalism, falsely bo called, they must not let it be once 
named among them. 

Let us examine what are the cords which far too often bind men to 
the Church for a while. With many an attachment to the minister is 
the only bond ; so long as he out-preaches the leader of the conventicle, 
they go to Church, and pass for good churchmen. But no sooner 
does a rival teacher spring up, pleasing their fancies, than they are 
dia.vn away, entirely ignorant of the rashness of their proceedings, 
and as ignorant of what the Church really is, and that the chief ob- 
ject of attending divine service is the worship of God. Some go to 
Church, because they see their superiors go ; others, perhaps, may form 
part of the village choir, and while they are friendly with their compa- 
nions, and no stronger inducement tempts them elsewhere, they remain 
quiet. Now it is evident that such modes of attachment utterly fail. 
How many that have been educated in Church schools have fallen away 
to one or other of the various sects which now swarm through the land ? 
What does this melancholy fact prove ? That we have depended too 
much upon our present confidence, without foreseeing the danger. Our 
work has hitherto been too much like building a house on a shallow foun- 
dation, and consequently the superstructure has-been at the mercy of 
every blast of vain doctrine. It only remains for us now earnestly and 
seriously to set to work upon the right foundation, and by God's help, 
by prayer and faith, we shall yet see the time when the children of our 
faithful mother shall cleave to her in prosperity and adversity with all 
their souls and strength, and shall show forth all her praise, not only 
in their lips, but in their lives. 

4thly. Each person, when he entered the advanced class, should 
have a card put in his hand, signed by the clergyman of the parish, 
stating his character, and the time when he left school. He then would 
be told, that if regular in his attendance, and if his conduct and charac- 
ter would bear the strictest investigation at the end of the year, his card 
should again be signed, and he receive some trifling present, such as a 
prayer book, or some other token of the minister's approbation. This 
continued regard and anxiety for their welfare, as shown to each of them 
by their superiors, the minister and directors of the school, would win 
their affection and love, and would, we might hope, be a strong instru- 
ment in preventing their joining our spiritual opponents. They would, 
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I should hope, rather join hand in hand with us in fighting manfully 
against the opposers of Zion, and endeavour to rescue them and others 
from heresy and schism. 

5thly. To further this important object, perhaps it would be as well 
for churchmen in each parish to combine together and form a good and 
extensive library, to which free access, on certain days in the week, may 
be had by all youths who have been educated in the schools, and are 
desirous of self-improvemeut, at as low rate of payment as may be con- 
sistent with the well being of the library. 

The library would be under the direction of the clergyman, who 
would, as he thought proper, direct the youths to attend at the school- 
room, (or some other convenient place where the books may be kept), 
at stated times, and where, if practicable under all circumstances, in- 
struction may be given through evening classes on useful subjects, 
including church history, &c. The library being based on church prin- 
ciples would exclude all works of an improper tendency, or which were 
not of distinct church principles. 

Thus by keeping up a continual intercourse with each other and 
with their pastor, they would not only improve in general and religious 
knowledge, but they would be linked together, as it were, by the parti- 
cipation of the same advantages, and thus materially strengthen and 
confirm the cause of the Church. These classes would be continually 
superintended by the clergyman and directors of the school — not neces- 
sarily altogether, but in succession or otherwise, as it may be conve- 
nient. 

At the annual examination of the school, the inspector would inquire 
and see what progress had been made, and report the same, if he 
thought proper. This may tend to prevent the matter from growing 
languid. On the occasion of the inspector's visit, all the youths thus 
under instruction might meet and dine together. A certain northern 
inspector (the Rev. Mr. Watkins), says, " Our public schools have 
their meetings and their dinners. Eton, and Westminster, and Harrow, 
all meet ; and this in some degree keeps up the bond of fellowship be- 
gun at school. Why should not our national schools, in a more hum- 
ble way, have their day of happy reunion and renewal of connection 
with clergymen and masters ?" This would tend to keep them toge- 
ther in unity ; they would hail with joy and satisfaction the day when 
they should again meet their kind pastor and teachers, and recal to 
mind the transactions of their younger days. They would feel, that it 
was indeed " a good and joyful thing for brethren to dwell together in 
unity." The clergyman would then have a most favourable opportu- 
nity of encouraging and confirming them in their present purpose, and 
of deeply impressing upon them the necessity of continuing as they had 
begun. 

Perhaps an improvement could be made as regards the books in our 
schools generally. The directors of our schools have acted most 
wisely in appointing the scriptures to be read ; and perhaps some other 
books could be introduced, (not to the exclusion of the scriptures, but 
as aids to the better understanding of them), stating church principles 
more concisely and distinctly than any supplemental book we have. 
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All teachers, especially in Sunday schools, should take all opportu- 
nities of inculcating clear and distinct church principles when reading 
the Holy Scriptures. Thus, when " laying on of hands" is spoken of, 
the origin and consistency of the rites of ordination and confirmation 
should be pointed out, according, as the passage may refer to one or the 
other. So likewise should the connection be pointed out between 
apostles and bishops. The duty, necessity, and advantages of unity 
also should occupy a prominent part of such instruction, from the 
prayer of our Saviour, that we all may be one, even as he and the Father 
-are one, and the example of the first Christians, continuing in the 
apostles' fellowship as well as doctrine. Many other such passages 
may be found in the course of a diligent perusal of the Bible. It 
should be shown, that unity is a necessary part of our religion, so that 
where true religion is, there must be unity. 

Teachers should not forget frequently to remind their flocks, that they 
should love the church ; and give them plain and simple, though wise 
reasons for it. Children, you should love the church, because Jesus 
Christ loves her ; He has declared it, and has offered himself np a 
sacrifice for her. He is with her, and in the midst of her. She is one 
with Christ, and Christ with her ; therefore is the danger great in 
departing from her. You should love the church, because she has first 
loved you, and has brought you into covenant with Jesus Christ, and 
has been endeavouring to instruct you in his most holy faith ; and if 
you follow her steps and instructions, she will lead you to heaven. 
Therefore, children, love the church ; cleave to her with all your souls 
and strength. Many holy martyrs, now in glory, have shed their blood 
on her behalf. Be you valiant for her likewise ; fight the good fight of 
faith, as she teaches you, and you shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you. " Little children, let no 
one deceive you," love the church. 

But we must remember, that all will be lost labour unless we inculcate 
charity, meekness, humility, and truth. These are the necessary marks 
of the true churchman. As a churchman, he must cultivate religion in 
his heart and soul, and not be content with the name without the heart 
and deeds of an honest churchman. As a churchman his advantages 
are great, and of necessary consequence his responsibility is great also. 
Earnest prayer to God must be our constant practice, that He would 
prosper the work of our hauds upon us, by watering with the dew of 
his heavenly grace, the seed sown in the hearts of all our flock, and mak- 
ing it bring forth fruit to the honour and praise of his great name. And 
let us not be weary in well doing, for we shall reap in due season, if we 
faint not. The cause is God's, and He will maintain it. If we cast our 
bread upon the water, we shall find it though it be many days first. We 
shall yet see our children walking in all the ways of Zion, with perfect 
and upright hearts. They shall rejoice with joy unspeakable, in that 
they are living members of Christ's body, and are travelling together 
" unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly of the church of the first born which are written in heaven, 
and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
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feet, and to Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of Abel." And may 
God Almighty soon return a gracious answer to the beautiful prayer of 
our church, that " we may be all of one heart and of one soul, united 
in one holy bond of truth, and peace of faith and charity, and may with 
one mind and one mouth giorify ' Him, through Jesus Christ our 
Ix>rd.' " 

JVrington National School. Joshua Adams. 



A SCHOOLMASTER'S OPINION OF THE MONITORIAL 
SYSTEM ; WITH HINTS TOWARDS ITS IMPROVEMENT. 

Tub monitorial system, properly carried out, is the best that could be 
devised for cheaply educating children ; for by it a master or mistress 
can educate a much larger number of children than they could on any 
other plan. Besides this, a boy or girl of from ten to fifteen years of 
age, if properly trained, will teach other children much more readily 
than an adult can. A gentleman who has had much experience in 
teaching, and who has the charge of a large' school in the county of 
Essex, stated on a late occasion, that he invariably found, that when he 
_ could not make a boy comprehend any particular rule in arithmetic, if 
~ he sent him to another boy who understood it, this boy would make 
him understand it immediately. There is no one, I am sure, who has 
had even a moderate degree of experience in school keeping, who will 
deny the truth of the above. 

The conduct, too, of monitors has great influence over the rest of 
the children in the school ; and if it be true that " example is far before 
precept," there is no case where it is more so than among children ; how 
important, then, is it that the example be a good one ! 

Thus, then, we see that the monitorial system contains the two 
grand and essential principles of a system of national education, 
quickness in teaching, and a living model of character ; for the whole 
object of education is to give knowledge and to form character. But, as 
the greatest of God's blessings may, by neglect or misuse, be converted 
into an evil, so the monitorial system, as at present practised, is rather 
an evil than a good; this the reports of the inspectors of schools 
prove. 

If a boy can readily impart the knowledge he possesses, we should 
take care that he has knowledge before we set him to instruct others ; 
for, if they once see that he is as ignorant on some points as they are, 
it is not very likely they will pay much attention to what he attempts 
to teach them. Those who have paid any attention to our schools, will 
see that the neglect of this fact is the cause of such slow progress in 
most of our schools ; for we often find the monitor of a class no better 
informed than the boys he is set to teach. How, then, can we expect 
them to make much progress? And if " example is better than precept/' 
and children are apt to follow the example of their monitors and those 
with whom they associate, is it not important that the conduct of those 
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monitors be worthy of imitation ? Yet it is a lamentable fact, that too 
many of those we are obliged to use as monitors are anything but fit 
patterns of conduct for the rest of the school. One reason of this is, 
because they are brought up under the care of parents, who too often 
are entirely unfit for properly training their children — they mingle with 
all kinds of characters out of school hours ; they learn the habits and 
practice the vices of ill-behaved schoolfellows, and being frequently 
neighbours to some of the children in their class, they are tempted to 
deceive the master in order to screen a neighbour's child from deserved 
punishment. A few facts will prove this. Some time back, I found it 
necessary to forbid the use of pocket knives in my school, as the boys 
were always cutting the desks, forms, &c. ; some time after the law was 
established, I noticed a chip fly from one of my head monitors, who 
was superintending his class at the writing-desk. I called him to me, 
and asked what he had been cutting; he said "Nothing,! have not 
been cutting anything, for I have no knife." I then fetched the chip 
and showed it to him, and he was obliged to acknowledge that he had 
been cutting a piece of wood. Now, how could I expect the other 
children to obey my orders when they had seen the boy whom I had set 
over them as their teacher, not only breaking those orders, but also 
telling a lie to hide his fault ? 

Another monitor was in the habit of cutting the buttons off the 
clothes of the boys in his class in order to supply himself with marbles, 
and telling them that if they said anything about it, he would set their 
names down as bad boys, and then I should punish them. So the chief 
thing he taught was to break the 8th and 9th commandments. Others 
are in the habit of taking bribes of "suckers," marbles, buttons, or 
indeed money, to screen the children from their real or pretended 
faults. The master of a large school in London informed me, that one 
morning on going out of the class-room into the school he noticed one 
of the monitors shaking something before each boy in his class ; he got 
to the class before the monitor saw him, so he had an opportunity of 
seeing what he was doing : he had a small bag which he called his 
" lucky-bag," which he held before each boy in his class, and allowed 
him to take his place, not according to merit, but according to the 
value of his bribe. On inquiry, the master found this to be the prac- 
tice of nearly all the monitors in his school. What, then, must be the 
effect of such conduct on the minds and morals of the rising gene- 
ration ? — to say nothing of the obscene language which is sometimes 
used by them, and the levity and carelessness with which they fre- 
quently treat the lessons from scripture. 

These evils may, to a great extent, be remedied, and the advantages 
of the system secured by the following plan, which is the result of 
many years' thought and consideration. 

Let the master of each school, where the number of children is such 
that he requires assistance, be allowed to take a limited number of 
boarders from the middle class of society, and board, clothe, and edu- 
cate them at from £10 to £15 per annum each ; that is, at about what 
their board and clothing would cost at home, giving them their edu- 
cation. The preference might be given to orphans and the children of 
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reduced tradespeople. Let these children have a good commercial 
education, and in order to accomplish this under the present state of 
things, let the clergyman of the parish undertake the honorary head 
mastership, and superintend their education ; let them receive their 
education mornings and evenings, and be employed as monitors 
during the regular school hours. This plan has many and great 
advantages. It gives the master a regular set of assistant teachers, 
on whom he can depend. They would be entirely under his 
care and control; they would dwell in his house; they would eat 
at his table ; and they would be, as it were, nursed in his own bosom. 
Being from the middle class of society, their habits and conduct would 
fit them for examples to the other children in the school, and as they 
would be constantly under the eye and care of the master, and not al- 
lowed to mix with the other children, (except in the presence of the 
master,) they would not see those bad practices, nor hear those vile 
expressions which vitiate the minds of the young, and are the seeds of 
future vice and infamy : thus they would be better qualified as examples 
to the other children in conduct and conversation. Under a plan of 
this kind the power of example would operate for good, and the regular 
quiet and submissive behaviour of the teachers would exert a beneficial 
influence over the whole school, and we may reasonably hope, in time, 
over the whole of the lower classes of society. 

Some persons, perhaps, will think that this plan would add much to 
the labours of the clergyman ; it does not, however, require so much of 
his labour as it does of his patronage. It would be necessary for him 
to attend them in their class-room, or have them at his own house once 
or twice a week, to examine them, &c. ; but this would not require 
more than two or three hours per week, and he would be doubly repaid 
by the advantage the school and parish would derive from them. The 
school would derive advantage in two ways, — its character would be 
raised from that of a common national school to that of a charity 
boarding and day school, and who is there who will not admit the 
power of a name ? It is an old saying, " Give a dog a bad name and 
you have no need to kill it," and if a school has a good name with the 
public, there will be no necessity for its managers to go beating up for 
recruits. The school would also be benefitted by their labours, which 
must be of great importance to a large school, in a secular point of 
view; and as they would require no remuneration for their labour, 
except their education, the society, or school managers, would not beat 
' any expense, except the first outlay in providing house room and bed- 
ding. 

In the central school, Westminster, the pupil teachers are all paid 
from 2s. to 5s. per week ; now the above plan must be better, because 
it saves the expense, and places the children entirely and constantly 
under the master's care, which is the important feature in the plan. 
Some school managers are now beginning to take one articled pupil and 
place him with the master, as a kind of apprentice, and then the master 
and this one boy are to educate the whole school ; but if one such as- 
sistant teacher is useful, how much more so must be five or six ? and 
they might be had on the above plan, and at no more cost. These 
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children might alto be useful in the church as singers, or for 

the congregation in their responses after the minister ; particularly if 

the master of such a school should be ordained a deacon, which has been 

much recommended of late, -and which appears much more consistent 

with the constitution of our Church than the employment of "lay 

readers/' 

S. 
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Sir, — To have a good national school, next in importance to the choice 
of the master is the master's selection of his monitors ; and then the 
question arises, how best to employ them, so as to make the work one 
of pleasure, and not, as it is in too many cases, a work of toil. 

Haying had some experience in the matter, I will briefly state what 
that experience has purchased me, — a school (considering that the mo- 
nitors are still children of a volatile disposition, and often under twelve 
years of age), of useful and good monitors, who, upon the whole, take 
pleasure in their work, and give me, comparatively speaking, little 
trouble. The account given by Emendabilis in your August Journal, 
of his two sets of monitors, has induced me to relate my plan. 

I have five classes (my two upper classes containing above 40 child- 
dren in each), and two sets of monitors, with an assistant about eighteen 
years of age ; one set of monitors teach in the mornings, the other in 
the afternoons, for one week, — the alternate week, vice versd. This 
takes off from the fatigue and the sameness of the work, and leaves 
them more time for their own instruction. The monitors being gene- 
rally the best informed boys, they can be spared a little more from their 
class than others. At the time the first class reads morning and after- 
noon (the rest of the school being kept perfectly quiet, writing either in 
their copy books or on their slates, under the superintendence of the 
assistant), all the monitors join the first class, when they have my more 
immediate instruction, or that of the clergyman or weekly visitor. This 
half hour is wholly devoted to the first class. The monitors lose only 
a quarter of an hour's reading in the day, as all the morning monitors 
are scholars in the first class in the afternoons, and in the alternate 
week all the mornings. 

From the arrangement of my time table, the children are kept at 
work without any loss of time ; they are kept engaged from the minute 
they come to school till they leave, the duration of each lesson being 
only half an hour. Their minds are actively engaged under my con- 
stant superintendence, cheering and aiding them on. I may truly say, 
that the school is one of the greatest pleasures, free from those annoy- 
ances which many suffer from the want of a systematic plan. 

I never spend five minutes with my monitors after school hours. I 
open school punctually at the given time, and close at the same ; for I 
find that most of the children are wanted at home as soon as school is 
over, to prepare their parents' and younger brothers' and sisters' meals ; 
and I conceive that, by keeping the children at school after hours, when 
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they are so wanted, we are depriving the parents of their assistance, 
creating a spirit of indifference in the minds of the children to their 
wants, and undoing what should be our greatest desire to do, viz., to 
teach them to be ever ready and willing " to obey their parents in all 
things in the Lord.'* I 'also find myself quite ready for a little respite 
at the close of the school. My monitors lose very little of their educa- 
tion, as most of them, though very young, are advancing rapidly in 
every branch of education professed to be taught in national schools. 

Cheltenham, John Watbrworth, 

August, 1846. Trinity Church National School. 



SKETCH OF A BILL TO BE LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

[PRINTED SOME YEARS AGO, BUT NOT PUBLISHED.] 

My Dear Sir, — It has often been observed, that the most wonder- 
ful discoveries remain without avail to their authors and the pub- 
lic, unless they fortunately occur in an age and country in which 
there exists a demand for them. Gunpowder, we are told, was known 
to some eastern nations as a harmless species of fire- work, many hun- 
dreds of years before the battle of Cressy ; and there is an account of a 
steam engine and a railroad, in " the Century of Inventions," published 
by the famous Marquis of Worcester, in the reign of Charles II. 

It is, I suppose, upon some principle of the kind, that we must ex- 
plain the reason why so many able writers on the subject of education, 
have preceded Dr. Hook, without exciting any strong sensation, either 
for or against them. Or how comes it pass, that whilst the late pam- 
phlet has been read by friend and foe, better devised plans have been 
forgotten as soon as printed ; and must we not believe, that at least 
something is to be attributed to the time selected by the Vicar of 
Leeds for the publication of his views ? In other words, are not the 
people of this country beginning to be aware of the importance of the 
subject which he discusses ? And is it not because his leading idea 
is correct, and that he has set forth in strong language, the necessity 
of doing something more than has been done, for general education ; 
that much inconsistency, and even impracticability in the details of his 
scheme, is either overlooked or pardoned ? 

I was led to these reflections by a letter, printed, but not published, 
several years ago, by a clever friend of mine. The discussion in the 
newspapers and periodical writings of the day on Dr. Hook's proposals, 
and the interest generally excited by them, brought it to my recollec- 
tion ; and on looking over it again, I find the sad case of the poor, and 
their general ignorance and degradation, described so very much in the 
same terms by both authors, whilst there is such an agreement in 
their views as to the causes to which the evil is to be attributed, that 
were it not well known, that floating notions on any topic of the day, 
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frequently assume a consistent and " questionable " shape about the 
same time in the minds of contemporaries, it might well have been sup* 
posed that the one had been the original of the other. 

Without indulging the prevailing taste for statistics, the writer who 
has anticipated in so many points Dr. Hook's late bold proposition, at 
once takes for granted the urgent necessities of the clients for whom he 
pleads ; and after showing that the real cause of such a state of things 
must be sought in their want of education, a want which could never 
be effectually remedied by any exertions of individuals or societies, he 
proceeds to show, that the proper way to meet the evil complained of is 
by a well organized plan on the part of the government of die country ; 
for after all it is upon them that the responsibility really rests, if that 
excellent raw material, the mental capabilities of the mass of the Eng- 
glish poor, is left to lie waste and unmanufactured, or, in other words, 
to remain undeveloped and unimproved. 

Like Dr. Hook, too, he assumes, that we have long ago practically 
abandoned the position maintained in bygone days, of the Established 
Church having an exclusive claim on state support, either in educational 
matters, or in any other respects ; and, in case he should be called upon 
to prove this, he adduces the example of the " regium donum" to the Pres- 
byterians in Ireland ; and, as being more to his purpose, of the parlia- 
mentary grants annually made, both to the National or Church of Eng- 
land Society, and to the British and Foreign School Society, the last of 
which is mainly supported by various dissenting bodies. 

Now, I trust that you will not consider me as approving or not ap- 
proving of such a view of the question, (for it opens too wide a field of 
discussion for a mere retailer of the notions of another, even to enter 
upon,) but will permit me at once to proceed to that part of the plan 
before me, which seems most likely to interest yourself and your read- 
ers ; inasmuch as, with many of the same premises as those laid down 
in "A Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David," its author comes to 
very different conclusions ; and, instead of recommending an entirely 
new scheme of general education to be adopted, and rejecting every 
method hitherto tried as unworthy of the great cause he has in hand, 
he would, on the contrary, in the first instance at least, make use prin- 
cipally of known and tried ways and means ; and, by an improved and 
more extended application of what has been already recognized and ap- 
proved, make a complete alteration in the present state of things ; and 
that, without affecting the prejudices of any reasonable man, or com- 
promising any principles hitherto acted upon either in church or state. 

The whole is drawn up in the form of a bill to be laid before Parlia- 
ment, and the preamble sets forth the great demand, and the merely no- 
minal supply of education for the poor of this land ; and whilst acknow- 
ledging the praiseworthy efforts of the two existing and well known 
institutions, the National Society and the British and Foreign School 
Society, to remedy the evil, shows both how and why these have proved 
inadequate for the purpose. The framer of the bill therefore, declares, 
that it is on these accounts expedient and necessary for the govern- 
ment to take up the question, and so far from leaving out in his scheme 
the two above mentioned societies, he would, on the contrary, recom- 
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mend that their aid should be sought and applied ; for, says he, we 
have the highest, even a divine example, to prove, that in every great 
change for the improvement of a people, it is wise and well for the legis- 
lator to take advantage of those existing institutions, which have be- 
come identified with the national feelings and habits, and to employ 
them as his instruments, modifying and extending them where requisite, 
so as to raise, and if it may be, sanctify them to new uses and applica- 
ations, as shall best suit his higher aim and more comprehensive object. 

Without, then, any other limit to those who would educate the 
labouring classes than, that if aid is received from government, it shall 
be on condition that the system of instruction adopted shall be one of 
those approved by the government of the country, the writer goes on 
to point out the advantage of having two such (approved) systems al- 
ready before the public, of which it may be said, that they are both 
practical and practicable, besides possessing between them the con- 
fidence of the greater part of churchmen and dissenters. At the same 
time, he adds, whatever system is adopted, it would be advisable that 
all teachers, on receiving their appointment to any school, should be 
bound to produce a certificate from some competent judge, or judges, 
(a board of examiners efficiently chosen would be the best,) of their 
possessing the qualifications required and professed. 

Or in his own words :— 

WfytttSL&, it has been found, that the chief difficulties which those 
have to contend with who would lay down any general plan for educa- 
tion, are, 1st, to avoid giving offence to any, and at the same time to 
satisfy the religious feelings of all ; and, 2dly, to raise adequate funds 
which shall be paid by those only who have an interest in the educa- 
tion given, and in proportion to that interest ; 

J8e it mactttt, that from and after the passing of this bill, it shall be 
lawful for any parish, or portion of a parish, or for several parishes 
united, to meet and form itself, or themselves, into a school district, 
and to petition the government for aid to erect and maintain a school 
in the said district ; provided always that such petition shall be signed 
by at least two-thirds of the inhabitants of the district, or by some per- 
son or persons possessing two-thirds of the property in that district. 
And when it shall have been determined by an official inspector that a 
school is wanted in that particular locality, the votes of those who, 
according to the annexed schedule, are entitled to vote in a matter of 
the kind, shall be taken at a meeting convened for the purpose, and 
the majority of the said votes shall determine upon which of the seve- 
ral approved systems of instruction the intended school is for the next 
ten years to be conducted, as well as the plan upon which it is to be 
built ; and provided the plan for the building is likewise approved of 
by the privy council, then one-third of the expense of the erection 
shall be paid by government, and the remaining two-thirds, by two 
equal payments, the one paid by a charge on the land, and the other 
by a sum to be levied as a poor rate on the district ; but of both of 
which the complete liquidation may be deferred, by being spread over 
a space of 20 years ; and for the future maintenance of the school, a 
sufficient sum shall be annually raised, one-third to be paid by govern* 
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ment, one-third by a rate levied on the land in the district, to be 
by the proprietors, or to be deducted from the rent if paid by the occu- 
piers, and one-third to be paid by the children sent to the school ; the 
two first mentioned portions of the sum deemed sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the school, being, however, all that is secured to the 
trustees or managers. 

After pointing out how in this way the landlords and tenants who 
may be supposed to be most directly interested in having a good school 
in their neighbourhood, would have to pay directly and indirectly for the 
support of the school, whilst the middling classes, who would seldom, 
perhaps, take advantage of the instruction given for their own children, 
would only have to contribute indirectly towards it, through the taxes 
of the country; the author tells us the mode in which he would 
allow the several parties to vote on the question of the method of in- 
struction to be adopted in the projected school. To every landed pro- 
prietor possessing five hundred pounds he would give a vote ; and an 
additional vote for every thousand pounds he further possessed in land or 
property in that district ; to every clergyman officiating in the district, 
one vote in virtue of his office, and to every dissenting minister resident 
in that district for the last six months, one vote also, if his congrega- 
tion consist of more than 60 persons. Whilst, to do away with any 
appearance of harshness, and to prevent the majority from forcing their 
views on the minority to the exclusion of all other plans, he proposes it 
shall be permitted to any minority, being not less than one-third of the 
votes, to procure an eligible site (to be determined on by the govern- 
ment inspector), at a valuation, in the district, and there, at their own 
cost, to erect and maintain a school, provided such school shall be con- 
ducted according to some one of the plans approved by government, 
and that the teacher or teachers appointed to it shall have a certificate 
of qualification from the board of examiners. By this plan, he adds, 
we should often have two good schools in a district where heretofore 
were none, each endeavouring to prove itself the best, the one with, 
and the other without the assistance afforded by government, and the 
charge upon the land. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of my friend's bill for the better educa- 
tion of the labouring classes. The measures advocated might of course 
be made compulsory ; but he considers, that, however desirable or ex- 
pedient compulsion might hereafter be found to be, it would be well in 
the first instance, and till it is known from experience how it works, 
that the plan should be left to be adopted only by those who are dis- 
posed to approve of it. 

On comparing it with that of Dr. Hook, I would venture to assert, 
that it is much more practical/ and less liable to objection ; and should 
this also be the opinion of yourself and your readers, I shall be happy 
to send you another letter on the same subject, with further details as 
to the mode in which, according to my friend's views, the board of ex- 
aminers should be formed, the inspectors appointed, training schools 
for every system approved by the government erected and maintained, 
and books of questions and of preparation for candidate teachers, pupil 
teachers, and passed teachers, drawn up and printed ; for although any 
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or all of these may be essential to the success of the scheme, they may 
surely be reckoned secondary parts of it, and therefore more fitted for 
future consideration, when the main outlines shall have been under- 
stood, discussed, and approved. 

With much respect, my dear Sir, I remain yours, &c. 

T. L. Wollby. 



CONFIRMATION, OR THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 

Ik our number for July we were obliged, for want of room, to omit 
some extracts, then in type, from Mr. Walter Blunt's excellent little 
treatise on Confirmation. We gladly avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity of giving them insertion ; not only as fair specimens of a 
valuable and highly useful tract, but as containing sound information 
upon a point of primary importance. Until the grace of confirmation 
is plainly and earnestly set forth by the clergy generally, as is here done 
and well done by Mr. Blunt, the holy rite will continue to be slighted ; 
—and who can calculate the loss ? 

Q. Was the gift of the Holy Gbost then (on the day of Pentecost) communi- 
cated through the outward rite of confirmation ? 

A. Not so ; but in a sudden miraculous manner. 

Q. But how do we know that the gift so imparted was not to be confined to 
those who then received it, and to those who should receive it in like manner, 
without any external rite ? 

A. Because the Church has ever, from the beginning, held and testified the 
contrary ; because we read in the Bible of others, who had the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, who did not thus receive it (e. g., Acts viii, and xix,) ; because, when, on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts ii, 37), the multitude, having heard St Peter's ser- 
mon, " were pricked in their heart," and asked, " What shall we do ?" St. 
Peter answered, (( Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost ; for," said he, " the promise (viz., of this gift, see Acts ii, 17 ; Joel h, 
28, 29 ; Acts i, 4 ; Luke xxiv, 49; John vii, 38, 39, and xiv, 16, 17, 26) is 
unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 

Lord our God shall call" — viz., to all Christians, in all ages. 

* * * * 

Q. What is the first instance of which we have particular knowledge of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost being communicated through the outward rite of con- 
firmation ? 

A. That of the people of " the city of Samaria" (related Acts viii), who, hav- 
ing been baptized by Philip the deacon, received the gift of the Holy Ghost 
through the laying on of the Apostles' hands (verse 14 — 18). 

Q. How have we, individually, authority for concluding that this was the 
rite of confirmation ? 

A. Because the Church has always held it to have been such — because it 
was administered in exactly the same manner, and for the same purpose, as our 
Church now administers confirmation, and as she has received it from primi- 
tive ages (compare Acts viii, 14 — 17, with the bishop's prayer and " laying on 
of hands," in the office for confirmation in the Book of Common Prayer) — be* 
cause, in the heading of the chapter the Church distinctly tells us that this 
apostolic act was the rite of confirmation. 

Q. Do we know of any instance of the same sign, as was given on the day 
of Pentecost, of the reality of the inward reception of the gift of the Holy 

t 2 
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Ghost, being granted as a sign of the reality of the reception of that wondrous 
gift through the rite of confirmation ? 

A. Yes. We read, Acts xix, 6, of some disciples at Ephesus, who were 
baptized by the direction of St. Paul, that, " when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them, and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied." 

Q. Does the Bible represent " the speaking with tongues" as an invariable 
effect of the gift of the Holy Ghost ? 

A. By no means so. We are not told (e. g.} that such was the case with 

" the people of Samaria," who are related, Acts viii, to hare received the gift 

of the Holy Ghost, u through the laying on of the Apostles' hands." And we 

are distinctly told (1 Cor. xii,) that the gift of tongues is not an invariable effect 

of the gift of the Holy Ghost ; but that " there are diversities of gifts," by 

" the same Spirit ;" and some others which are there mentioned are only of an 

inward kind.* 

* * » * 

Q. What are the spiritual gifts which we look for, as the effect of u the gift 
of the Holy Ghost" in confirmation ? 

A. Those which have ever been looked for by the Church, as the peculiar 
blessing of confirmation, called the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Ghost, and 
which are prayed for upon us by the bishop immediately before " the laying on 
of hands" — " the manifold gifts of grace, the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and ghostly strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
true godliness, and the spirit of God's holy fear" (see bishop's prayer in con- 
firmation office). 

Q. How does it appear that these gifts are of infinitely greater value than 
any others we could receive ? 

A. They are those which were foretold by the prophet Isaiah (chap, xi, 1,2), 
as the effect of the resting of the Holy Ghost upon our incarnate God and Sa- 
viour. " There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch 
shall grow out of his roots. And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the Lord, and shall make Him quick 
of understanding, in the fear of the Lord," &c, &c. 

Q. Are there any other passages in scripture besides those already noticed, 
in which the rite of confirmation is referred to ? 

A. Yes there are many — e. g., 1 Cor. i, 4 — 8 ; 1 Cor. vi, 19 ; Acts xiv, 21, 
22 ; xv, 41 ; 1 John ii, 20, 27 ; 2 Cor. i, 21, 22 ; Heb. vi, 4 (connected with vi, 
1, 2 — already referred to); Eph. i, 13, 14 ; iv, 30 ; (and prophetically) Ps. lxviii, 
28 ; xxiii, 5, 6 ; Eccles. ix, 7, 8: all which and many more are supposed to re- 
fer to confirmation. 

Q. By what names does our church usually designate this holy rite. 

A. By one of two names — 1. Confirmation — 2. The laying on of hands ? 



MANOAH'S PRAYER. 



EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON BY THE REV. HENRY HOPWOOD, M.A., RECTOR OF 
BOTHAL, LATE INSPECTOE OP SCHOOLS FOB THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Then Manoah intreated the Lord, and said, O my Lord, let the man of God which 
thou didst send come again unto us, and teach us what we shall do unto the child 
that shall be born. — Judges xiii, 8. 

I. We are here reminded that education is essentially a religious work. Ma- 

* 1 Cor. xii, 4, 10, 1 1. t Luke vi, 40 ; compare Matt, xx, 22, 23, with Matt, iii, 
11—16 ; Mark i, 9, 10 ; and Acts i, 5. 
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noah makes it the subject of prayer, that " the Man of God" may be sent 
again to instruct him what to do unto the child that should be born. Educa- 
tion has been variously defined. " No education," says one from whom the 
acknowledgment is wrung, " can be successful which is not based on religious 
principle."* u The education of the moral man," says another, " is the educa- 
tion of the most essential part of our nature."f " The religious education of 
the people," says a third, though with manifest reluctance, " is of paramount 
importance."! But waiving, for the moment, this view of the subject, let us 
regard it more generally. Probably the simplest and most practical descrip- 
tions of education, are those which are taken from the end at which we aim, 
Among such definitions, none, perhaps, will unite more suffrages in its favour, 
than that which affirms the end of education to be the preparation and qualifi- 
cation of the child for the several relations of its future temporal and spiritual 
life. All our relations are, however, not of equal importance, either in kind or 
in degree ; and preparation for some of them may be omitted from even the 
most finished education, without exposing it to the imputation of deficiency or 
neglect. But others are primary and essential : they involve the whole mean-^ 
ing of our life. Such are all our moral relations ; all those which connect us* 
with God, all those which imply social duties. Our relations to God transcend 
all others. We are the workmanship of His hands, the subjects of His Pro- 
vidence; and all who have been born again in holy baptism, are His children 
by adoption and grace. Hence the grand business of education, the crown of 
every other part of this momentous work, will be to fit and prepare the nascent 
man to love and obey the Supreme Being, as his Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier, and Sovereign Lord ; to cherish and develop his regenerate life : to 
bring his whole internal nature into harmony with the laws of Christ's Spiritual 
Kingdom, and into conformity to His divine image and perfection. 

To neglect due preparation and fitness for these superior relations involves 
misery and ruin, present and eternal. No acquisition of temporal knowledge, 
however deep or extensive ; no bodily or mental accomplishments, however 
manly or graceful ; no fitness for treading with outward credit and success the 
more distinguished walks of social life ; no secular cultivation of the intellect, 
the fancy, or the affections, — can possibly make amends for any neglect, 
whether absolute or comparative, of that spiritual cultivation and discipline, 
which perfects the reconstituted image of God in the soul of man, and qualifies 
that soul for the purity of Heaven. We do not wish to undervalue a single 
attainment : rather we would exalt and ennoble even the lowest ; we would 
enrich and adorn the regenerate life with whatsoever things, even of earth, are 
true, or honest, or just, or pure, or lovely, or of good report; with all that is 
excellent in virtue, with all that is grateful in praise. 

But this we would only do in subordination to that which is spiritual and 
divine. " We undervalue," says one, " neither useful nor elegant acquire- 
ments : but if education comprise not instruction in the things which before 
all others belong to our peace, it is a venerable name unfitly applied. From a 
process so partial and defective, no moral influence can spring ; it gives no 
virtue to the individual, it corrects no evil in society. To this, the refined 
nations of antiquity bear mournful but instructive testimony. History has 
written those nations — the states of Greece, the territories of Rome — refined, 
learned, and mighty : but she has recorded their vices, and points to their 
desolations. If learning could have preserved them, why has their literature 
survived their political existence, and why does it live only in other climes ? 
Were they without that knowledge, the attainment of which we have too often 

* The Educator, p. 516. t Education Reform : Wyse. 

I Recent Measures, 1839, p. 90. 
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considered to be the chief, the exclusive end of education ? Were they destitute 
of genius, and taste, and arts, and philosophy ? Nay, in all these they are the 
confessed models of modern nations ; and that state has the highest fame, 
which most successfully, though still distantly, approaches them. These they 
wanted not ; but they wanted a true religion, and a people instructed in it- 
The polities they erected and adorned were built, like antient Babylon, with 
clay hardened in the sun ; which has long become a mass of ruin, undistin- 
guished from its parent earth. They were without perpetuity, because they 
were without the elements of it The fabric of their grandeur has crumbled 
down, because it was not combined with the imperishable principles of virtue ; 
and their want of virtue resulted from their want of a true religion. Shall ex- 
amples, so frequently suggested to our recollection by the books of our boy- 
hood, by the studies of our riper years, by the very terms and allusions of our 
native language, admonish us in vain ? And yet if reflection fail to teach us 
the absolute inadequacy of knowledge, however perfected, to sustain, without 
the basis of religion, either the virtues of private life, or the weight of national 
interests, — let us suffer ourselves to be roused into conviction by evidences 
which are ocular and palpable. Go into your public libraries, enriched by the 
literature of the classical states of antient times ; and see them crowded also 
with their mutilated marbles, brought from the fallen monuments of their 
greatness, and saved from the final wastes of time and barbarism, only to be 
placed in monitory collocation with the wisdom of this world, mocking its im- 
becility ; as though Providence had thereby designed to teach us that length 
of days is the sole gift of that wisdom whose beginning is the fear of the Lord, 
and whose great lesson is to depart from evil. Athens, mourning along the 
galleries of our public. museums over the frail aegis of her Minerva, admo- 
nishes us to put our trust within the shadow of the impenetrable shield of the 
truth of the living God." 

Thus important is religion, as the prime element of education, not only as 
regards the supremest welfare of the individual man, but in its direct and 
pregnant relations to the fortunes of society and the permanence of states. 

II. The example of Manoah teaches us in what spirit we ought to undertake 
and carry forward the great work of education — in the spirit of prayer and de- 
pendence upon God. As in all our ways, so especially in this, must we 
acknowledge Him ; and then will He direct our pais. This is a truth which 
" practical men" are apt to forget ; and this forgetfulness it is which blasts and 
withers all their promising schemes with such unrelieved and utter disappoint- 
ment. Christian education begins with prayer ; prayer carries it forward ; it 
is prayer that crowns it with success. Thus, the Church, immediately after the 
baptism of an infant, directs her ministers to address the assembled congrega- 
tion in such terms as these : — " Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this child is 
regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ's Church, let us give thanks 
unto Almighty God for these benefits ; and with one accord make our prayers 
unto Him, that this child may lead the rest of hi6 life according to this be- 
ginning/' And then follow the prayers themselves. First, the Lord's Prayer, 
so comprehensive, so appropriate ; and next, a prayer evolving from the bosom 
of profound thanksgiving : " Humbly we beseech thee to grant, most merciful 
Father, that this infant, being dead unto sin, and living unto righteousness, 
and being buried with Christ in His death, may crucify the old man, and 
utterly abolish the whole body of sin ; and that, as he is made partaker of the 
death of thy Son, he may also be partaker of His resurrection; so that, 
finally, with the residue of thy Holy Church, he may be an inheritor of thine 
everlasting kingdom, through* Christ our Lord." And in prayer must the work 
be carried on. Think only of the exhortation which, at the end of the order 
for the ministration of public baptism of infants, is addressed to the godfathers 
and godmothers. " Forasmuch as this child hath promised by you, his sureties, 
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to renounce the devil and all bis works, to believe in God, and to serve Him ; 
ye must remember, that it is your parts and duties to see that this infant be 
taught, so soon as be shall be able to learn, wbat a solemn vow, promise, and 
profession, be bath here made by you. And that be may know these things 
the better, ye shall call upon bim to hear sermons ; and chiefly ye shall pro- 
vide, that be may learn the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, in the vulgar tongue, and all other things whicb a christian ought to 
know and believe to bis soul's health : and that this child may be virtuously 
brought up to lead a godly and a christian life ; remembering always, that 
baptism doth represent unto us our profession ; whicb is, to follow the example 
of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him ; that, as He died, and 
rose again for us, so should we, who are baptized, die from sin, and rise again 
unto righteousness : continually mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections, 
and daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness of living." Oh ! who will 
undertake the awful task of training and preparing a young child for heaven, 
without having recourse to deep and earnest and unwearied prayer ? Who 
will not, with Manoah, intreat the Lord, saying, " O my Lord, let the Man of 
God, which thou didst send, come again unto us, and teach us what we shall 
do unto the child that shall be born. ' During the dispensation under whicb 
Manoah lived, individual messages and revelations were vouchsafed. To us, 
in these highly favoured days, a perpetual and uninterrupted communication 
with heaven is granted, in and through the ministerial intervention of the 
Church. To every father and mother by blood, as well as to every godfather 
and godmother, the Cburcb most lovingly affords the fullest instruction as to 
wbat shall be done " unto the child that shall be bora.'' And not only so, but 
access to the Throne of Grace is always open to those who, by due moral and 
spiritual preparation, have u boldness to enter into the holiest," there to present 
their prayers to God. 

The grace of baptism is initial only : " it is the seed of God," says Bishop 
Taylor, " and may lie long in the furrows before it springs up. . . Children, 
although they receive the spirit of promise and the spirit of grace, yet, in re- 
spect of actual exercise, they differ not from them that have them not at all : 
yet this hinders not but they may have them. For as the reasonable soul and 
all its faculties are in children, — will, and understanding, passions, and powers 
of attraction and propulsion, — yet these faculties do not operate or come abroad 
till time and art, observation and experience, have drawn them forth into 
action ; so may the spirit of grace, the principle of christian life, be infused, 
and yet lie without action, till, in its own day, it is drawn forth." 

So that the regeneration of a child is a work begun ; to be carried forward, 
and ripened into sanctification : and of all the means by which this spiritual 
development and maturity is to be attained, there are few that will bear com- 
parison with prayer. Prayer, whose golden keys unlock the secret treasuries 
of heaven ; prayer, whose importunity lays hold on the awful arm of divine 
omnipotence, and procures the miracles of grace. 

III. The conduct of Manoah on this occasion may serve to remind us of the 
importance of early education. " Then Manoah intreated the Lord, and said, 
Q my Lord, let the man of God, which thou didst send, come again unto us, 
and teach us what we shall do unto the child that shall be born" We cannot 
begin the work of education too soon. This is evident : first, from the nature of 
education itself. For what is the education of which we are here speaking P 
It is not, as some would have it, the hot-house cultivation of the infant intel- 
lect, or the premature exercise of verbal memory ; but it is a moral education 
— a tender, watchful cultivation and discipline of the affections, and of the 
gradually ripening sense of the differences between right and wrong ; it is the 
practical subjection to these of the inferior elements of our nature, as the appe- 
tites and desires : in a word, it is the reverent and affectionate cherishing of 
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every good seed sown in the infant heart by the gracious hand of the spirit of 
regeneration, and the cautious eradication or repression of all those tendencies 
to evil, which, as the ninth article teaches us, do remain even in them that are 
regenerate. 

And if the nature of the education itself thus clearly shows the fitness of be- 
ginning it from the earliest date after a child's first and second births, the na- 
ture of that child proves the absolute necessity of this renovating work. The 
infant mind is exceedingly susceptible of moral influence and impression. The 
future character of a child is mainly formed by the momentary forces — so fee- 
ble as units, so powerful in the aggregate— of habit ; and habits begin from the 
earliest age. " Human creatures," says Bishop Butler in his sermon on edu- 
cation, " from the constitution of their nature, and the circumstances in which 
they are placed, cannot but acquire habits during their childhood, by the im- 
pressions which are given them, and their own customary actions. And long 
before they arrive at mature age, these habits form a general settled character. 
The most early habits are usually the most lasting. Now, whenever children 
are left to themselves, we find, by experience, that the first impressions they 
take, the first course of action they get into, are very bad ; and so, consequently, 
must be their habits and character, and future behaviour. Thus, if they are 
not trained up in the way they should go, they will certainly be trained up in 
the way they should not go : and in all probability will persevere in it, and be- 
come miserable themselves, and mischievous to society. On the other hand, 
the ingenious docility of children before they have been deceived, their distrust 
of themselves, their natural deference to grown people : these things give the 
justest grounds to expect that they may receive such impressions, and be in- 
fluenced to such a course of behaviour, as will produce lasting good habits/' 
Be it ours, therefore, to begin this good work betimes ; training our children 
even from earliest infancy, in that progressive " nurture and admonition of the 
Lord," which is the appropriate sequel to the regenerating sacrament of holy 
baptism. 

IV. There are peculiarities in the case of Manoah's son which are calculated 
to lead to reflections especially pertinent to the present time, and to the specific 
purpose of " national schools. ' The child about to be born to Manoah was to 
have characteristics of his own. He was to be armed with peculiar powers, in 
order that he might become the deliverer of Israel. Samson everywhere stands 
out upon the page of history — whether sacred, in his own name and person ; or 
profane, under the form of the pagan Hercules, — as the representative of phy- 
sical strength. And as such, he is a fitting emblem of those who, in modern 
language, are called " the masses ,*" in whom resides the material force of the 
nation. Now, in the case of Samson, defective as was his moral character, we 
so far, at least, witness the success of Manoah's prayers, that the prodigious 
strength of the Hebrew champion was invariably enlisted on the side of his 
countrymen. So completely was this the case, that when the ungrateful men 
of Judah came against him to deliver him up into the hands of the Philistines, 
he would not exert his resistless strength against them, but suffered them to 
bind him with cords. But no sooner was he come down to Lehi, than " the Spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon him ; and the cords that were upon his arms 
became as flax that is burnt with fire, and his bands loosed from off his hands." 
And so at the last, although his own life was involved as the sacrifice, yet for 
the destruction of Israel's enemies, and the glory of Israel's God, he brought 
down the pillars of the house in which three thousand of the Philistines, men 
and women, were assembled : and " so the dead which he slew at his death, were 
more than they which he slew in his life." 

In like manner, though with all the difference between a carnal and a spiritual 
dispensation, we must administer an education which shall tend, under God, to 
render the great body of the people obedient to the laws, loyal towards the 
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queen, earnest and actire in the cause of national freedom, order, and prospe- 
rity. These results depend, indeed, on many causes : on wise and kindly le- 
gislation, on the christian discharge of their several social duties by the supe- 
rior classes, on providential causes in the natural world oyer which man has no 
control. Nevertheless, the moral force of christian education is superior to all 
these. It prepares men for all conditions and circumstances of life, whether 
prosperous or adverse. In subordination to divine grace, it inculcates and 
produces the virtues of obedience, reverence, and patience ; of honesty, truth, 
and industry; of cleanliness, temperance, soberness, and chastity; and all 
others which compose the aggregate of christian morality. And these results 
will be best secured by combining religion with morality ; religion, not under 
its forms of duty only, but in all the brightness of its hopes and all the fulness 
of its love. Our business it is to bind the future citizen to Christ by solemn 
vows of renunciation, faith, and obedience : to unfold to his expanding mind, 
in the apostles' creed, the mysteries of Godhead, the treasures of salvation*, the 
realities of the unseen world : to inculcate, through the medium of antient 
law, the primary rules of religion and morality : to connect, by prayer, the 
weakness and ignorance of man with the strength and wisdom of God : to con- 
firm and realize the whole by the administration of those sacraments which 
Christ hath ordained in His Church as generally necessary to salvation. By 
such an education as this, we may hope to promote the welfare of the na- 
tion, while we save the soul: to consolidate the base of the social pyramid, 
while ministerially constructing living temples for the inhabitation of the holy 
ghost. 

gnetrg. 
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EABLY WARNINGS. — DISRESPECT TO ELDERS. 

" And he went up from thence unto Bethel ; and as he was going up by the way, 
there came forth little children out of the city, and mocked him, and said unto him, 
Go up, thou bald-head ; go up, thou bald-head. And he turned back, and looked 
on them, and cursed them in the name of the Lord ; and there came up two she- 
bears out of the wood, and tare forty and two children of them. And he went from 
thence to mount Carmel." 

The Powers of 111 have mysteries of their own, 

Their sacramental signs and prayers, 
Their choral chants in many a winning tone, 
Their watchwords, seals, processions, known 
Far off to friend and foe : their lights and perfumed airs. 

And even as men, where warring hosts abide, 

By faint and silent tokens learn 
At distance whom to trust, from whom to hide, 

So round us set on every side 
Th' aerial sentinels our good and ill discern. 

The lawless wish, the unaverted eye, 

Are as a taint upon the breeze, 
To lure foul spirits : haughty brows and high 

Are signals to invite him nigh, 
Whose onset ever saints await on bended knees. 

Him in some thievish corner of the street 

Full often lurking low we trace, 
When sullen lips our kindly glances meet, 

And looks, that pastoral eyes should greet, 
As flowers the morn, fall coldly as on empty space. 
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Hispoisonous whisper hath been these, be tare, 

where childhood's simple courtesies 
Are scorned : so trains he up his school impure, 
So may his nursery tasks inure 
The hearts that by and by against the Church shall rise. 

Open their eyes, good Lord, that they may know 

Whose edicts they so dearly hold, 
Making Thy rites a revel and a show, 
Where the rude world may come and go, 
To sit at ease, and judge the saints and seers of old. 

The stubborn knees with holy trembling smite, 
Which bow not at Thine awful name. 

Four from Thine Altar Thine own glorious light, 
Winning the world-enamoured sight 
To turn and see which way the healing radiance came. 

O may our fallen land, though late, unlearn 

Her reckless unbelieving heart, 
And in the gifts sweet as from Aaron's urn, 
And in the pure white robe, discern 
Signs lingering, faint and few, ere the last saint depart 

O grant us Thy good Angel, evermore 

To wait, with unseen scourge in hand, 
On the Church path, and by the low school door. 
Write in young hearts Thy reverend lore, 
Nor be our christened babes as Bethel's lawless band. 

Perhaps among the waiting matrons there 

Was one who to her child had taught 
The ways of scorn, breathing the poison'd air 
Into that bosom fresh and fair, 
Which from her own drew life. — Alas! too well it wrought 

Now self-accusing by the drear wood side 
She ranges where the avengers came, 

In dreams of penance wandering wild and wide. 
But he, the Healer and the Guide, 
To Carmel top is gone, far from our woe and shame. 

Now from his lips the judgment word hath past, 
The lightning from his awful brow : 

Low on his knees in some bleak cavern cast, 
His prayers go up o'er ocean vast 
For those wnom he hath doomed : he is their patron now. 

And our Elisha — fails He on the mount 

To plead, His holy ones to pray 
For rebels and profane ? — who may count 

The drops from that eternal Fount 
Of heavenly Intercession, willing night and day P 

Ye fragrant showers, were it not for you, 
How could we breathe the parched air 

Of the world's freedom, feverish and untrue, 
Withering each soft and kindly hue 
Even in young hearts ? but ye spring weather cherish there. 
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Your influence from afar we own and bless, 
When, school hours past, o'er village green, 

Or homely garden, bright in its May dress, 
Come greetings from a throng and press 
Of little strangers, prompt as fairies round their queen. 

Ever, as up and down our glances go, 

In that fair round we may discern 
A beaming smile and an obeisance low ; 

So forest blue bells in a row 
Stoop to the first May wind, sweeping o'er each in turn. 

And here and there, perchance, one graver found 

A comrade's roving eye may school 
To courtesy forgot : — so in each round 

Of duty, here on earths dull ground, 
Angels with us rehearse their own majestic Rule. 

[From Lyra Innocentium : Thought* in Verse on Christian Children, their 
Ways, and their Privileges.'] 
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QUALIFICATIONS BEQUISITE IN EDUCATORS. 

It is to be feared that of the very large number of persons engaged as such in 
this kingdom alone, it is only a minority painfully small, who feel with Dr. 
Arnold, " an humble, profound, and most religious consciousness, that work 
is the appointed calling of man on earth, the end for which his various facul- 
ties were given, the element in which his nature is ordained to develop itself, 
and in which his progressive advance towards heaven is to lie." The same de- 
voted teacher speaks further : — " The misery of private tuition seems to me to 
consist in this^ that men enter upon it as a means to some further end ; are al- 
ways impatient for the time when they may lay it aside ; whereas if you enter 
upon it heartily, as your life's business, as a man enters upon any other pro- 
fession, you are not then in danger of grudging every hour you give to it, and 
thinking of how much privacy and how much society it is robbing you ; but 
you take to it as a matter of course, making it your material occupation, and 
devote your time to it; then you find that it is in itself full of interest, and 
keeps life's current fresh and wholesome, by bringing you in such perpetual 
contact with all the spring of youthful liveliness." 

This conviction, made evident by self-interest in most other callings, it is to 
be feared is almost wholly wanting in very many professed educators. They 
have not frequently that hearty love for, or pleasure in their work, which is the 
best element of success — a large number are entirely destitute of any aptitude, 
natural or acquired, for imparting the contents of their own minds to others — 
usually they undertake their task from pecuniary views alone, with little thought 
of the great responsibility incurred, and perhaps less of the privileges wasted. 

And here I would remark, that educators who are worthy of the name, must 
be amply remunerated even in a pecuniary point of view ; and it is one great 
difficulty in private education, that individual parents can seldom command 
funds so to remunerate, and therefore the club system on a large scale is re- 
sorted to, which offers a premium for established merit, and induces public edu- 
cation. Dr. Arnold's annual income, from his high reputation as a schoolmas- 
ter, I have understood to have exceeded that of several of the English bishops. 
The direct and indirect income available to the University of Cambridge, in 
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tuition and rewards, and over which she has control, amounts to £300,000 per 
annum, and that of Oxford to half a million a-year. 

Education, to he satisfactorily and successfully undertaken, is an employ- 
ment demanding much time, taste, and talent: few are fitted for it hy nature, 
and still fewer add to this natural faculty the assistance of art. Any thing short 
of a real zest for the occupation itself is an actual disqualification. In order to 
teach well, the mind of the tutor must he thoroughly expanded and awake. If 
he have not arrived at a comprehensive view of his subjects as a whole, he will 
inevitably hegin at the wrong end of his work, and labour at the detail when he 
ought to he sketching the design. Take, for example, the mode in which geo- 
graphy is frequently taught A map of our own small country is given to the 
child, who is diligently crammed with its most minute parts ; till all of which 
are acquired, he is forbidden to travel further over the earth's surface. But if 
we commence at exactly the opposite point, and begin by imparting only the 
great outlines of the world's formation, gradually descending, as it were, to de- 
tail by the slowest degrees, not only is the progress more according to nature, 
but also all that is actually essential in a teacher's knowledge, is the compre- 
hensive idea of what geography really is — its scope, bearing, and the relative 
proportion of its parts — the text book in his hand will supply him with the mi- 
nuter features, as they are wanted for his pupils, and the same relative bearing 
and interest which leads to the selection of each individual fact for their acqui- 
sition, will also fix it in his own mind. 

These two qualifications, a hearty love for the work, and a mind so furnished 
as to enter into it with effect, will scarcely fail in producing the valuable result 
for which Dr. Arnold was so remarkably conspicuous. " Every pupil was made 
to feel that there was a work for him to do— that his happiness, as well as his 
duty, lay in doing that work well. Hence an indescribable zest was commu- 
nicated to a young man's feeling about life. A strange joy came over him on 
discovering that he had the means of being useful, and of thus being happy ; 
and a deep respect and ardent attachment sprang up towards him who had 
taught him thus to value life and his own self, and his work and mission in this 
world. All this was founded on the breadth and comprehensiveness of Ar- 
nold's character, as well as its striking truth and reality ; on the unfeigned re- 
gard he had for work of all kinds, and the sense he had for its value, both for 
the complex aggregate of society, and the growth and perfection of the indivi- 
dual. Thus pupils of the most different natures were keenly stimulated : none 
felt that he was left out, or that, because he was not endowed with large powers 
of mind, there was no sphere open to him in the honourable pursuit of useful- 
ness. This wonderful power of making all his pupils respect themselves, and 
of awakening in them a consciousness of the duties which God has assigned to 
them personally, and of the consequent reward each would have for his labours, 
was one of Arnold's most characteristic features as a teacher of youth." — Edu- 
cation ; a Lecture delivered at the Witham Literary Institution {printed, but 
not published.) 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOB PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN THE 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

National Society's Office, Sanctuary, Westminster, 

20th August, 1846. 
Reverend and deab sir, 

Herewith I beg to transmit to you a copy of some Resolutions which 
were recently adopted by the committee of this society with respect to examin- 
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ing candidates for the office of schoolmaster, with a view to giving them formal 
certificates of competency and merit Together with these resolutions, you 
will find an account of the plan of the examination which will be held in Lon- 
don at Christmas next, in accordance with the resolutions. 

You will observe that it is competent to any persons trained by the society, 
or at any of the diocesan institutions in connection with the society, to offer 
themselves for examination in order to obtain certificates. It will afford me 
much pleasure, therefore, to receive from you the names of any persons who 
may wish to offer themselves as candidates, and to give you any further infor- 
mation on the subject which you may desire. 

The committee of this society hope, by a public examination, analogous to 
the examination for a degree at the universities, to impart an additional 
stimulus to persons to prepare themselves duly for the important office of 
schoolmaster. They trust, also, that the relative merits of schoolmasters will 
be better distinguished than heretofore by the certificates of proficiency which 
they will obtain ; and at the same time, that the social position of every school- 
master will be improved by holding a diploma, awarded by the National So- 
ciety, certifying his competency to exercise the profession of teacher. 

Trusting to receive your kind assistance and co-operation in carrying out 
the measure which I have described, 

I remain, Rev. and dear Sir, your very faithful servant, 

W. J. Kennedy, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the committee of the National Society, held in June last, 
the following resolutions were adopted ; — 

1. That certificates of competency and merit be granted by the National 
Society to candidates for the office of schoolmaster. 

2. That the certificates be given to candidates for the office of schoolmaster 
trained in the institutions of the National Society, or of the diocesan boards in 
union with the National Society. 

3. That persons who have passed the above institutions, and been recom- 
mended to situations by the society or the boards, be allowed to present them- 
selves for examination. 

4. That the examinations be held at two fixed periods of the year. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In conformity with the above resolutions, the examiners appointed to grant 
certificates of proficiency and merit to masters trained at the institutions of the 
society or of the diocesan boards in union with the society, will hold their first 
examination immediately before the Christmas holydays. 

Candidates intending to present themselves on that occasion will forward 
their names and addresses to the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, Sanctuary, Westmin- 
ster, not later than the 20th of November next. Those who are already in 
charge of schools will be required to produce testimonials of character and 
efficiency from their employers. Due credit, in all cases, will be given to a 
favourable report from a competent inspector. 

The examination will be conducted both vivd voce and on paper, and will 
have reference not only to the subject-matter of instruction, but also to the 
theory and practice of teaching. 

The subjects of examination will be — 

1. Reading. 

2. Writing. 

3. Grammar : including orthography, punctuation, and etymology. 

4. Knowledge of holy scripture, with an outline of sacred history and 

sacred geography. 

5. The liturgy, catechism, and articles of the Church of England, with an 

outline of church history. 
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6. Arithmetic, as far as fractions and proportion. 

7. Geography, with the use of maps, 
a History of England. 

9. Elements of vocal music. 
10. Theory and practice of teaching. 

Some acquaintance with the elements of natural history and philosophy is 
also considered highly desirable. 

There will be, immediately afterwards, an examination of a higher kind, in 
which such candidates as shall have passed the above trial with credit will have 
opportunity of showing their proficiency in any other branch of knowledge 
directly or indirectly useful to an elementary teacher in the exercise of his vo- 
cation. Each candidate for honours will have the liberty of choosing his own 
subjects ; but the examiners will, of course, attach to them, in every case, such 
importance as they judge fit. Most stress will be laid upon high proficiency 
in the branches above enumerated — upon skill in English composition, and 
knowledge of classics and mathematics. 

The examination in the theory of teaching will refer to such topics as the 
arrangement of school-rooms, school-apparatus, time tables, methods of teach- 
ing, the monitorial system, its use and abuse, school discipline, and other 
similar points towhich an intelligent teacher may be supposed to have directed 
his attention. 

To ascertain the skill of the candidate, the examiners will expect him to 
produce from the institution where he was trained a testimonial of his qualifi- 
cations. They will form a judgment from his readiness and distinctness in 
answering viva voce questions, and will afford him opportunity of showing his 
ability by the examination of a class. 
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University of Oxford. — The following 
subjects are proposed for the Chancel- 
lor's prizes, for the year ensuing, vis. :— 

For Latin Verse — Turris Londinensis. 

For an English Essay— The Political 
and Social Benefits of the Reformation in 
England. 

For the Latin Essay— Quatenus Rei- 
publicae intersit, ut Jurisprudentia Ro- 
manorura inter literas fere humaniores 
colenda proponatur. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize— Prince 
Charles Edward, after the Battle of Cui- 
loden. 

Queen's College, Oxford. — A change of 
great importance to the young genera- 
tion of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
has lately been effected by the Provost 
and Fellows of Queen's College, Oxford. 
It has long been a matter of complaint, 
that the promotion of the old foundation 
of this College — a foundation in which 
our two northern counties are deeply 
interested — has been tediously slow ; so 
much so, indeed, that, as we have heard 
it quaintly observed, " the bread has not 
come till the teeth were gone." In fact, 



to many members of this foundation 
marriage has proved an impossibility, 
except at a time of life when it would 
have been an absurdity. Many a young 
man, too, from having heard that Queen's 
College had but slender advantages in 
the way of pecuniary help to offer to her 
junior members, has been deterred alto- 
gether from entering at Oxford. These 
were serious evils, but they have been 
remedied, we are happy to hear, by what 
we consider a most judicious reforma- 
tion. Scholarships, as an evil in them- 
selves, and as forming no part of the 
founder's original plan, have been abol- 
ished. Now that this step has been 
taken, probationers will no longer calcu- 
late on obtaining fellowships as a matter 
of course, nor will the foundation be 
choked up by a crowd (and a motley one 
it has often been) at the very vestibule. 
The authorities of the college now offer 
their tabardarships, with a considerable 
increase of income, to undergraduates ; 
and a youth fresh from school, if of good 
abilities and scholastic attainments, may, 
we understand, be elected a tabardar at 
once. Thus a substantial boon is con- 
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f erred at the very time when it is most 
wanted. The standard required is, no 
doubt, a high one, but when we consider 
that a low standard means an overstocked 
foundation, no man, unless he is pre- 
pared to show that contradictions may 
be made to run in couples, can object to 
the new arrangement on this score. To 
ft candidate from Westmoreland or Cum- 
berland who may not deserve a tabardar* 
ship, bat who yet passes a decent ex- 
amination, an exhibition will be given, 
nearly equivalent in value to the stipend 
of one of the old scholars ; and should 
he, by extraordinary exertions, distin- 
guish himself afterwards, he will in due 
time obtain a tabardarship. Among the 
first who have reaped the benefit of the 
recent change are — Fearon and Carrick, 
from St. Bees; Wood, from Carlisle; 
and Robinson and Hecles, from Appleby 
School, who were elected tabardars on 
the 18th of June last. 

The Queen's College, Birmingham.— 
The queen has been graciously pleased 
to issue Her Majesty's warrant under 
the sign-manual, to authorize " the right 
trusty and weH- beloved the Principal of 
the Queen's College at Birmingham, and 
the trusty and well-beloved Vice-Princi- 
pal, to issue to such persons as may be 
desirous of becoming candidates for the 
respective degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or 
Doctor of Laws, to be conferred by the 
University of London; certificates, to 
the effect that such candidates have 
completed the course of instruction 
which the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Fellows of the said University of 
London, by regulations in that behalf, 
shall have determined." The council of 
the college, at their last monthly board, 
has unanimously elected the Rev. S. 
Richards, Pembroke College, Oxford, Re- 
sident Classical Tutor and Chaplain to 
this College; the Rev. J. Taylor, St. 
John's College, Cambridge, the Resident 
Mathematical Tutor, and Chaplain of the 
College Hospital; Herr J. Mayland, 
German Master; Jean J. O'Flannagan, 
French Master: and Charles Docher, 
Drawing Master. The first and second 
year's students in the department of 
literature and science will reside with 
the Rev. J. O. Welstead, after which 
they will have rooms in college to com- 
plete their medical studies. 

Infant Schools. — In the House of 



Lords, on August 3rd, Lord Brougham 
moved for a return of all pensions grant- 
ed since the 1st of January, 1838, out of 
the £1,200 fund, stating the yearly 
amount, and whether the recipient held 
any permanent place under government 
at the date of the grant. In moving for 
this return, he had no design of object- 
ing to any pension granted by the pre- 
sent or the late governments, for they 
appeared to have been dictated by a ju- 
dicious exercise of the royal favour; 
and the last occasion on which the power 
had been exercised met, perhaps, his ap- 
proval more than any other ; he meant 
the pension to Mr. Wilderspin, one of 
the persons most actively employed in a 
very valuable branch of education. But 
he must correct an historical error 
into which his noble friend at the 
head of the government had fallen ; for, 
though an historian, he had allowed his 
poetical imagination to get the better 
of the stern fact, when he gave to Mr. 
Wilderspin the credit of being the 
founder, as well as the promoter of in- 
fant schools. They were founded in 
1800 by Oberlln; and afterwards, iff 
1810, they were adopted by Fellenberg. 
As early, however, as 1802, Mr. Robert 
Owen had founded them at New Lanark, 
which had been seen by hundreds. Some 
time afterwards Mr. John Smith, late a 
member of the other House, himself 
(Lord Brougham), the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mr. Mills, Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Wilson, and three 
others, subscribed £100 each, and esta- 
blished a school in London, for which 
they procured from Mr. Owen the assist- 
ance of Mr. Buchanan, as master, and he 
remained for 20 years. Mr. Wilson, 
one of their body, next founded a school 
in Spitalfields, and it was for that school 
that he obtained those services of Mr. 
Wilderspin, which were indeed beyond 
all praise from him. It was certain, 
therefore, that Robert Owen was the 
founder of infant schools in this country, 
and that Mr. Wilderspin was not the 
founder, though he was the active pro- 
moter. No man, however, more de- 
served a testimonial, for testimonials it it 
the fashion to call them now ; they were 
so common, that at the end of a success- 
ful season the manager of the opera had 
his testimonial, or tribute as it was catt- 
ed in Ireland, — in no case had it been 
more innocently gained or more richly 
deserved, than by Mr. Wilderspin. 
The Marquis of Landsdown observed, 
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that the noble and learned lord opposite 
could not, at any period of his forensic 
career, have put any witness into the bo* 
more fully prepared than he was to con- 
firm the statement which the House had 
just heard. He concurred in all that had 
been said in approval of the labours of 
Mr. Wilderspin ; but he also went along 
with the noble and learned lord when he 
stated that Mr. Robert Owen was the 
founder of infant schools. He always 
had considered Mr. Robert Owen to have 
been the founder of those schools, al- 
though no one contributed more to their 
extension than did Mr. Wilderspin. The 
names of Wilderspin and Oberlin would 
long be gratefully remembered in con- 
nection with those schools. He had 
himself seen the system as promoted by 
Mr. Wilderspin at full work at Dublin, 
and he was able to testify most unequi- 
vocally to its beneficial results. Mr. 
Wilderspin's merits were of a high or- 
der, although the design of those schools 
originated with Mr. Owen. 

The Army.— The Rev. G. R. Gleig has 
-been appointed Inspector-General of Mi- 
litary Schools, at a salary of £1,000 per 
annum. The chaplaincy of Chelsea Hos- 
pital becomes vacant by this appoint- 
ment ; but, as the Royal Military Asylum 
will undergo a new system of arrange- 
ment, it is understood that the present 



chaplain, Mr. Clarke, will succeed Mr. 
Gleig. No alteration will be made in 
the situation of Principal Chaplain to 
the Forces, which Mr. Gleig will retain. 

Government School of Design. — The 
annual exhibition of the works of the 
pupils of the school at Somerset-house 
closed on Friday the 22nd instant ; the 
distribution of prizes took place on Wed- 
nesday, in the presence of Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, Mr. Hawes, M.P., Mr. Etty, R.A., 
Mr. Hamilton, and other members of the 
council. - The report, which was read by 
Mr. Wilson, the director, stated that the 
progress of the school was very satisfac- 
tory; the decrease in the number of 
works exhibited was explained by the 
fact that many of the pupils having ob- 
tained employment in their profession, 
could not execute so many studies for 
mere practice, Mr. Etty spoke very 
favourably of the exhibition generally, 
and especially eulogized the paintings 
and drawings of the female students. 
The prizes varied in amount from £5 5s. 
to 10*. 6d. Among the successful com- 
petitors were Misses Westlake, Rowley 
(two prizes), Jordan, Cook, Fiimore 
(three prizes), Andrade, Smith, &c. Mr. 
Hawes, M.P., intimated, in his address, 
that the school would most probably re- 
ceive an extended support from the go- 
vernment. 
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The Editor trusts that no one will complain of the following query as not sufficiently 
practical: — " Rev. Sir,-— Many of your subscribers would be much obliged if some 
one of your correspondents would give, in your pages, full and exact instructions, 
with their reasons, how to make and how to mend a pen ! Most persons perform 
these operations at nap-hazard, and among them your correspondent. — Nemo." 
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During the last month the following new publications have been received : 

Yeates' Concise Hebrew Grammar. Seventh Edition, by the Rev. F. Biallo- 
blotzky, Doct. Phil. Royal 8vo. pp. 72. (Simpkin and Co. 

Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy ; or, An Easy Introduction to 
Engineering. By Thomas Tate, Mathematical Master of the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea, 12mo. pp. 140. {Longmans and Co.) 

Directions for the Establishment and Management of Sunday Schools. 12 mo. 
pp. 42. (Sunday School Union.) 

Arithmetical Questions ; A Course of Mental Arithmetic. By W. M'Leod. Part 1 , 
Whole Numbers. 3rd Edition. 12mo. pp. 80. (Ibid.) 

A Treatise on Swimming, as Taught at Berlin, in the Military College. 24mo. 
pp. 32. (Ollivier.) 

Sharpe's London Magazine for August and September. 

Gilbert's Modern Atlas of the World. Part 7. (Gilbert.) 

Gilbert's New Dictionary of the English Language. (IbidJ) 
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UN THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF THE 

CHURCH. 

A LECTURE READ AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SCHOOL- 
MASTERS* UNION FOR THE BEUMINSTER DEANERY, 1846. 

We are met here to day, my christian brethren, with something, I 
hope, of a calm and serious sense of responsibility ; not only from a 
mere curiosity to hear or see something new, but from a desire both of 
gaining encouragement from, and imparting it to each other, in a work 
which every christian should have at heart — the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor. 

It is no mere declamation to say, that every christian should have 
this object at heart ; for it is nothing more than a mere deduction from 
one of the most vital christian truths, viz., that in the Church we are 
" every one members one of another ;" that " whether one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it ; or one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it." And although differences of rank, and 
station, and age interpose many barriers between men in the relation- 
ships of life, and seem to separate them ; yet there is a secret and 
subtle principle of union, which no temporal distinctions can intercept. 
We rejoice to say, that rich and poor, old and young, can find a com- 
mon ground of the most intimate brotherhood, even in this world, in 
Christ's church. Although one may be set high and the other low, yet 
they are notes of the same chord ; and as one is struck, the other vi- 
brates in sympathy. If the poor are faithful christians, the christian 
efforts of those above them in worldly rank are blest also ; and if the 
richer are faithful, many snares will be removed from their poorer bre- 
thren, many advantages put in their way, and the channels will be more 
open through which the anointing poured " without measure" upon the 
Great Head, will flow down the beard, even unto the skirts of His 
clothing. Whether, then, we should take an interest in the education 
of the young, and especially of the poor, does not depend upon our 
rank in the world, our having leisure on our hands, or having an apti- 
tude for teaching, or gratification in seeing the working of young 
minds ; but upon our duty as members of the Catholic church. It is 
the will of our Saviour that all His lambs should be fed. They need 
it ; and it is therefore a matter of common concern to all who own 
Jesus as their Lord, and are in the same body with them. The obliga- 
tion to care for this great work is the same as that of caring for the 
gospel being preached, and the name of Christ made known to the 
heathen. Both these duties devolve upon christians, quite irrespectively 
of their having themselves any commission to preach or to teach. 
As every member of a state ought to desire and pray for success to the 
arms of his sovereign, although he himself could never handle a sword ; 
so ought every member of Christ's church to desire that His kingdom 
may come, and His will done in earth as it is in heaven. 

Very elementary as these principles are, yet it seems not unnecessary 
to insist upon them, when on the subject of education ; for many well 
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disposed minds seem to look upon education as a matter not at all con- 
cerning them. They readily give their subscription when asked for it, 
but in many cases we must fear, that their hearts and their prayers do 
not accompany the gift. If they heard that the school came to noth- 
ing, they might regret it, because it would vex their minister, or some 
benevolent persons who had taken an interest in it, or because they 
would not like to see a parish institution fail ; but it is to be feared 
that they would not feel at once that they were personally injured, in 
however exalted a station they might be, by the' blessing being thus 
withdrawn from their poorer brethren. I believe* this to be the feeling 
of many well disposed minds, and I mention it in the hope of its being 
in some degree remedied. It is the plain duty of each churchman to 
take a personal interest in our schools, even should he never be able to 
visit them. 

The benefit of cordial unanimity on this point would be very great ; 
the hands of all who are engaged in the hard and laborious work of 
teaching would be strengthened, and their minds cheered by the con- 
sciousness of the sympathy, not of the few only who could visit and 
superintend the schools, but of all their brethren who occasionally in- 
quired about the progress of the children, and daily prayed for God's 
blessing on the great work. And it should be known, that in the anxi- 
ous work of dealing with souls (and school teaching is a department of 
that work), nothing cheers the heart, and encourages to patient exer- 
tion, more than a consciousness that others care for those for whom 
we labour, as well as for ourselves. Nor would the masters and mis- 
tresses of our schools be only cheered by this sympathy ; it would help 
them to remember with how really sacred a character their office is in- 
vested ; and in proportion as they saw that the schools were looked 
upon as places which excited the energies and called forth the prayers 
of high and low, their diligence would be quickened, and their best en- 
ergies put forth. 

If, then, this institution, as members of which we are here assembled, 
effected nothing more towards the improvement of our masters and 
mistresses than the fostering and giving expression to this feeling of 
sympathy between the clergy and gentry, and the school teachers, I am 
convinced that it would not have been founded in vain. 

And now since it is the duty of all members of Christ's church, of 
whatever occupation or rank, to care for the education of the members 
of the Church, I would wish to remind you, — 

1st. What this education is ; and then, 2ndly, endeavour to give some 
few hints upon the practical working of it, which, though for the most 
part obvious and well known, it may, notwithstanding, be useful to re- 
call to mind, that each may see how he acts upon them. 

1 . Now, though it has been again and again repeated, you will bear 
with me when I repeat once more, that the education of christian chil- 
dren is not teaching them to read, to understand and answer questions, 
to write, to cipher; but it is " training them up in the way they should 
go ;" and the way they should go in is not that only of men and wo- 
men, but of christian men and christian women. This basis of educa- 
tion is no narrow one, but the most comprehensive of all ; and, what is 
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still more important, it keeps all minor points in due subordination to 
the one great end — the training of immortal beings for eternity. No 
one element must be introduced into our system which is discordant 
with this great end ; nor must any minor end be allowed so to engross 
our attention, as virtually to supplant the chief one. 

Education is the carrying out and cherishing of what was done for 
children at their baptism. No sooner has the Church received them, 
than she prays that they may lead the rest of their lives according to 
this beginning ; and charges the god-parents to see that the seed which 
God has implanted in their hearts be nourished with pious care. They 
are no longer to be treated as merely the children of lost parents, sure 
to follow evil ; but to be " virtuously brought up to lead a godly and 
christian life :" having indeed evil in them, evil in every part and 
power of their mind and body ; but having the means within and with- 
out them, bestowed through Christ, which they must be taught to avail 
themselves of, to overcome the many-headed evil. They must be 
taught to do this, nay more, they must be trained. They will not 
seek the grace of God, nor use it rightly, if left to themselves. Not 
only does our merciful Saviour say, " Suffer the little children to come 
unto me;" but he requires us to care for them when they have been 
so brought. He left the earnest command, " Feed my lambs." Deeply 
as we need His pardon and help ourselves, yet has He made us co- 
workers with Himself in bringing up the little ones in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. And if we do not the part which he has 
assigned to us, He will not work miracles to make up for our neglect ; 
but will hold us guilty, and require the blood of His innocents at our 
hands. The ostrich is said to be senseless, because " she leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or that 
the wild beast may break them. She is hardened against her young 
ones, as though they were not hers ;"* and such is her nature, for " God 
hath deprived her of wisdom." But what will be our condemnation, to 
whom God has given knowledge, whom he has warned and commanded, 
if, when we have brought the little ones to Him for the awful gift of 
spiritual life, we then coldly turn away from them, leaving them igno- 
norant of their great blessing, unwarned of the evil within and without 
them, unprotected by the firm, loving, hand of discipline ; God's crea- 
tures, Christ's image, to be marred by sin ; His lambs to be snatched 
uncared for from the fold, to perish for ever ; without a hand stretched 
out to rescue them, or a warning voice to tell them " what a solemn 
vow, promise, and profession they made," by the mouths of their god- 
parents, at the fount ? Oh ! sickening to the thoughtful christian is 
the sight which the crowded alleys of our great cities, nay even the 
confines of our country parishes present ! Awful is the account which 
Christ will require of us for these neglected lambs of His " beautiful 
flock," if we do not our best to provide for them. 

Let it be recollected, that we are now contemplating the work of 
education, as relating to those little ones who have been baptised. We 



* Job xxxix, 14-16. 
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ought not, indeed, to close our eyes to the fact, nay, we ought steadily 
to contemplate it, that there is a large, and rapidly increasing mass of 
unbaptized, and those baptized by the teachers of the various forms of 
heresy or schism, which in another way demand the serious attention 
of the Church ; if she would not be unfaithful to her blessed Lord's 
injunctions, to offer His gospel to all, and invite them into His fold ; 
or rather, to " go out into the streets and lanes of the city, into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in." But although 
such are fit subjects of a peculiar kind of instruction offered by the 
Church, and one which has not received among us nearly that mea- 
sure of attention which its vast importance demands; yet we have 
not now to deal with this case, but with education in its aspect towards 
those who have been given to the Church by God, have received the 
talent of regeneration, and are now the Church's nurslings. With 
respect to these, the one great object which education has in view, is 
to develop the powers implanted in them, with a direct view to their 
final account. 

To this end it is necessary, both to pour truth into the mind, and 
to guide them in the use of it ; until, by acting under the direction 
of others, they have acquired the power of correctly acting them- 
selves. 

But again, it must be remembered, that the arena on which the 
battle of the christian is to be fought, is the world. He must exercise 
the gifts which he has received from God, very much in some common 
occupation ; and the Church takes care to instruct her children that 
they must " learn and labour truly to get their own living, and do their 
duty in that state of life to which it shall please God to call them." 
The christian life, and therefore education for it, is looked on as a 
whole : not as some modern schemes would make us believe, that by a 
sort of anatomization we may separate education from religion, and 
then assign the educational element to those who, as far as their teach- 
ing goes, are bound to have nothing to do "with religion ; and the reli- 
gious element — 1 will not say to the " ministers of religion," for the 
Church will own no such godless scheme — but to the ministers of 
men's various religious fancies.* No, the christian cannot be so sun- 
dered as this, without making the intellectual part in the worst sense a 
corpse, i.e., without God; and the religious part a phantom, or one 
might rather call it a phantasy. 

The Church does not so teach us ; she dwells upon the words of her 
divine Ixnrd ; and, remembering that the leaven is to pervade, and thus 
secretly change the whole lump, she makes God the head of all her 



• This was written before the appearance of Dr. Hook's pamphlet; but, with 
all respect for so devoted and zealous a parish priest, the writer is altogether 
unable to see that his plan could be countenanced by the Church, without a surren- 
der, not of " prejudice," but of "principle." Can the Church recommend the State 
to insist, that if the parents do not like their children to be taught the Catholic Faith, 
they should bring a certificate of having been taught some heresy or other, from 
*Wesleyanism down to Socinianism or Mormonism? Our respected brother must 
know, that many who have not " establishmentarian pride," would not dare to con- 
sent to this. 
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commonest works, whether she eat or drink, or whatever she does, do- 
ing all to his glory. 

We must go one step further. Not only does the Church insist 
upon religion as the governing element in all sound education ; but she 
teaches, and will allow as divine nothing but the one " faith once deli- 
vered to the saints." She cannot venture to give up any portion of 
what God has entrusted to her, from a vain attempt to effect a union 
by surrendering any part of that sacred deposit entrusted to her, which 
this or that individual, or body of men, may object to. She dares not 
take any other model of unity than the " one body, and one Spirit, one 
hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all." Her duty is not to unite with sects, but to labour to 
convert their members to the truth, and so to receive them into her 
bosom. 

As, then, she will not countenance education separate from religion, 
so neither can she countenance education united to a false religion ; or, 
which is the same thing, a religion shorn of those truths, which those 
who may be around her have not faith to receive. 

In spite, then, of all futile charges of bigotry and narrow minded- 
ness, and, what some are less able to stand firm against, the loss of 
many scholars or the erection of rival schools ; but, in spite of all this, 
or whatever else may try us, it is our duty to hold fast to this princi- 
ple, that we give up ourselves and our all to the Almighty God in the 
first instance ; that we will not look to the world for our rule, nor ac- 
cept gifts from it ; and then, what God grants us we will receive thank- 
fully, and use as He directs. 

He commands us to do duties in the world, and therefore to prepare the 
young for them. He therefore would not have us teach religion alone 
in our schools, but all things religiously. He requires us to prepare 
the hands and limbs for future use in arts, and to exercise the vari- 
ous powers of the mind. The holy scriptures themselves cannot be 
rightly understood without the exercise of the apprehension, memory, 
imagination, reason (used in a good sense), and judgment. These, 
therefore, we readily exercise, that they may be fit for their proper 
uses ; and we cultivate most diligently moral habits, check evil, encour- 
age good as an inseparable part of education ; knowing that, without 
this care, the holiest truths become ineffective, and secular knowledge 
only an increased power of doing evil and spreading contamination. 
Looking to the completion of our work in education, the men and wo- 
men we aim at training up, are such as shall be meek and obedient, 
yet firm ; patient, yet energetic ; giving themselves cheerfully to their 
work, as being the post assigned them by God, and acting diligently, 
intelligently, and cheerfully in this world, yet at any time ready to 
leave it ; unselfish, and loving towards their neighbours ; and towards 
God faithful, reverential, devout. 

This is a great thing indeed to effect, and we shall meet, of course, 
with many failures ; for blessings are offered to the many, accepted by 
the few. But in spite of all difficulty we need not quail ; for we have 
not ourselves or our means to trust to ; but we use means, trusting to 
the co-operation of God, whose work it is ; and guiding our young 
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charges to those means of obtaining His grace, — prayer and confirma- 
tion, and the two holy sacraments — which He has by himself and his 
apostles ordained for that end, and in which He himself is found. We 
work for our younger brethren, His children, because he bids us, and to 
Him we leave the issue. 

Such is a sketch of what education must be to do the work appointed 
to it, and such are our hopes in setting ourselves to it. 

2. I will now endeavour to give a few practical hints for conduct- 
ing it. 

As religion is the very first matter we aim at in education, and as it 
is to be leaven of the whole character, I will begin with it. Let it be 
fixed in the mind of every teacher, that if we make our scholars ever so 
acute in their intellects, and their exhibition ever so brilliant at an ex- 
amination, our work will be entirely hollow, unless we guide them in 
the fear and love of God. 

With a deep sense of this in his mind, no master should ever enter 
upon the business of the day without serious prayer, both for himself as 
a teacher, and for his scholars. Obvious as this is, yet it may not be 
useless to remind you of it, especially since one chief way in which this 
association of ours endeavours to subserve the cause of education, is 
by the improvement of the conductors of it. 

None who are at all acquainted with schools can forget how many 
things occur daily which try the feelings. It is not only by positive 
sin in their scholars that the temper of school teachers is most tried, but 
by their failings and thoughtlessness. An order has been repeatedly 
given on some slighter point of school discipline, or an error corrected. 
in the mode of reading, &c. ; yet several children are found to go wrong 
on these very points. The teacher is here liable to fall into one of two 
errors ; either indolently to give up the point and allow disorder, or, if 
he still cares about it, to lose his temper, and inflict too heavy a pu- 
nishment. He needs, therefore, to be under strict self-command to cor- 
rect the failing, but not to magnify it into a wilful sin. In other cases 
he may be tempted to be too sharp and hasty with a slow boy, who 
needs encouragement ; or to slacken his own attention, and allow his 
scholars to read their lessons without entering into their meaning. 
Indeed, no one has ever watched himself, without finding that he is in 
danger in one direction or other. Now, whence is the schoolmaster 
to be equal to all these emergencies ? From no other source than the 
strength of God, implored, not on himself and generally, but especially 
with regard to his work, and the failings he has detected in it. Nor 
will the good master fail to pray for all the little ones in his school, and 
any particular members of it, who from their circumstances may seem 
to need his prayers. 

The good master will also remember to refresh his strength by prayer 
between the school hours. He will not think it enough to recruit his 
body by food and his mind by relaxation, but after the work of the 
morning, and in prospect of the afternoon's duties, he will thankfully 
embrace the opportunity of tranquillising his spirit by communing with 
God, and obtaining help for his weakness by imploring his guidance. 

One other point respecting the teacher's own conduct : he will en- 
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deavour to possess his heart with a sincere love of the children under 
his care. 

As to the religion of the school : — Let it always he made of great 
importance that the children should he punctual at prayer time ; and 
let this he enforced, not as a mere matter of school discipline, hut let 
children he taught that, by coming after the prayers, they have lost a 
great means of obtaining the blessing of God upon all their studies. 

Again : it need scarcely be said, that the holy scriptures should never 
be commenced without prayer. This, I suppose, is neglected in no 
school ; but let the prayer be said seriously, the master always joining 
in it. He is not hearing them say a prayer over, but prayer is being 
made for a blessing on the holy word about to be read, and he needs it 
as much as they. If this be not done, there is not only danger lest the 
practice should be discontinued when children leave the school, as if it 
were only a preliminary to a lesson ; but also a positive sin is commit- 
ted in preparation for reading God's word, by drawing near to Him 
with the lips while the heart is far from Him ; and a habit is contracted 
of saying prayers generally as a mere form. 

Let the questions upon holy scripture be put with the view of con- 
veying its meaning, and not of merely exercising the minds of the chil- 
dren. It has been thought by many, and I think with justice, that it is 
advisable not to allow taking places in the scripture lesson. Certainly 
the snapping, and eagerness to get up in the class, is most injurious to 
the calm, humble state of mind with which it should be read. If it can 
possibly be avoided, the class ought not to be under a monitor while 
reading holy scripture. 

It ought to be expressly understood, and stated as there is opportu- 
nity, that many things in the Bible are not to be explained, nor all dif- 
ficulties cleared away. With respect to some things, children should 
be told, " you cannot understand more of this at present, but you must 
act upon what you are told, and in time more will be opened to you." 
And with respect to others, the teacher must not be ashamed to con- 
fess, " I cannot explain to you how this is ; it is a mystery, and must 
be received in faith ; I can only say that we are taught that it is so." 
Indeed, as to the simplest part of the holy scripture, let them never 
think that they see to the end of it. They may see enough for the pre- 
sent ; but let them know that there are still further depths in it, which 
God will reveal to the humble, according to their needs. 

In explanation of parts of scripture, frequently refer to the creeds 
and catechism, and articles, and services of the Church ; thus teach- 
ing them not to interpret the word of God according to their own 
judgment, or the errors of later ages ; but according the explanations 
and decisions of the church, which is " the pillar and ground of the 
truth." Especially refer them to the creeds, and imbue them practi- 
cally with the truth, that they are " bound to believe," as well as " to 
do," as their godfathers and godmothers promised for them. 

A more difficult part of education still remains, to train children in 
carrying out christian principles into consistent practice. For this pur- 
pose, that acute perception of right and wrong, that accurate know- 
ledge of the tendencies of actions, is requisite, which, under God's grace, 
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arise from habitual self-mastery. The careless master will allow small 
weeds to spring up unchecked, until they have obtained such a hold as 
to be almost unmanageable, and to choke the good seed which he may 
sow. The good master will watch, and with care eradicate, the rising 
pride of the forward, the elements of jealousy, envy, anger, idleness, 
inattention, which show themselves in a word, or look, or gesture of the 
body. But in doing this, allowance must be made for human infirmity 
and the inexperience of childhood. The different bodily and mental 
powers of the children must also, as far as possible, be considered. 
The same outward action may be diffidence in one child and obsti- 
nacy in another ; a second may be in this child idleness, in that natural 
slowness, or the want of previous elementary instruction. Sometimes 
to correct a fault would only bewilder the child, and it must be passed 
over for the time ; at others, or with another disposition, no fault must 
be left unchecked. 

It is of great service if the master can sometimes be with the chil- 
dren in their play hours, and encourage, and quietly guide their sports. 
Many an overbearing temper may thus be checked, and cheerfulness 
and good humour promoted. The master's presence should not, how- 
ever, be felt as any hindrance to a merry game. The children should 
know that he takes interest in their pleasures ; and likes to see them, 
excel in feats of dexterity, as he does in diligence in their school work. 
Yet they must learn that play is their recreation, not their business ; 
and they must put it aside at the proper time, as cheerfully as they 
engage in it. Those who can influence the parents to set a good 
example, and keep their children under rule when at home, will do a 
blessed work. Happy are those children whose families show them 
how to follow up the instructions which they have received at school. 

One serious error in management must be guarded against : the cus- 
tom of saving children from trouble and exertion. And another and 
more dangerous form of the same evil is trying to win them to do right 
things from a wrong motive : i. e., when and because they please. This 
is plainly nothing else than helping them against the grace of God, and 
strengthening evil within them. Christ has made it the indispensable 
law of our renovation after His image, that we deny ourselves, and 
take up our cross daily and follow Him. For this, therefore, we ought 
gently but continually to prepare children, accustoming them to such 
little hardships and exertions as they can bear, and to submission of 
their wills to those set over them. Let them, at times, know the reasons 
for what you command, and the benefits which will result if you find 
them obedient ; but never let them think that you are bound to satisfy 
their reason before they obey. 

Under the head of secular instruction, too much pains cannot be 
taken with spelling in the junior classes, as it will facilitate all the 
subsequent progress. It is most disheartening to find children in the 
upper classes puzzled at words of three or four syllables ; continual 
stoppings for them waste the time which is required for the subject 
itself ; and the thread of the narrative is broken, while one syllable is 
drawled out after another. In learning spelling, let each syllable be 
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clearly pronounced, and each added to the preceding, until the whole 
word is put together. 

Reading is the next point to be attended to. Give a child plenty of 
time at first, until his eye takes in the syllables in combination readily. 
Do not say the difficult words for him when he has spelt them, or he 
will soon leave off exerting himself to make them out ; and let par- 
ticular attention be paid to the stops. 

Etymology is found of the greatest service in education. Words are 
signs of ideas ; and if a child does not understand the words he meets 
with, many ideas which were intended to be conveyed to him, will be 
entirely lost. On the other hand, the explanation of words not only 
puts him in a position to understand what he reads, but is a most pleas- 
ing exercise ; every word unfolded is a fresh discovery made ; and, 
tracing the combinations of compound words, and the mode of deduc- 
ing metaphorical uses from ordinary ones, teaches the child to compare, 
note differences and resemblances, and to see order and method, where 
before all seemed to him a chaos. 

Words being understood, sentences may now be explained ; nor 
should any lesson be read without its meaning being drawn out. 

More cannot now be said in detail. Your own daily experience will 
point out to you the importance of arithmetic, as giving accuracy and 
fixing attention ; and of some acquaintance with chronology and geo- 
graphy, to enable your pupils to obtain a clear view of the history of 
the holy scriptures. 

The extent to which these subjects should be pursued, ought of course 
to vary with the position which your scholars are to fill. Above all 
things, let a due subordination be maintained in the subjects of instruc- 
tion, and do not let the more showy things supplant those of the great- 
est benefit to the mind, or rather to the whole christian being which you 
have to train. 

R. G. B. 



ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE MENTALLY AND BY ROTE. 

Rev. Sir, — A great difference of opinion exists among teachers respect- 
ing the terms " rote" and " intellectual" — as applied to the two great 
systems of modern instruction. 

Although a pretty diligent reader of your valuable Journal, I am not 
aware that the subject has been generally discussed. Should the fol- 
lowing remarks, therefore, incite some more able hands to take up the 
subject philosophically and practically with a view to the more general 
understanding of the relative importance of the two systems, and their 
more judicious application severally and conjointly to particular subjects 
of instruction, I shall have achieved my purpose. 

I find, as every teacher does, that, ceteris paribus, some children learn 
much quicker, and with much less labour than others ; and that, gene- 
rally, those who are obliged to exert the greatest amount of labour in 
the acquisition of their knowledge are those who retain their acquire- 
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ments longest, and frequently make the most extensive use of them. 
The questions thus far will be : — 

1 . Why do some learn quicker than others ? 

2. Why are the quick the first to lose ? 

The explanation seems to be as follows : In getting by heart, the 
senses of hearing, seeing, and feeling, and the judgment, are brought 
into requisition. Hearing the sounds in succession ; seeing the literal 
and verbal combinations ; feeling the several positions of the organs of 
articulation (which should be referred to the sixth, or sense of muscular 
extension of modern authors), and having the judgment addressed by 
the meaning or purport of the paragraph learned. 

These are the avenues through which all written knowledge flows ; 
and, the relative use made of, and importance attached to, them by 
pupils, constitute the chief characteristics above cited. 

The sixth, or sense of muscular extension, may demand a little fur- 
ther explanation. By it is meant that knowledge of extension and form 
which is acquired through the relative action of the extensor and flexor 
muscles of the tongue and organs of articulation in particular, or of the 
animal framework generally. It is that sense which enables us to walk 
or to lift the hand to the mouth blindfolded : which enables us to judge 
of the comparative distance of objects by the angles which the axis of 
vision assumes in different positions : — the existence and advantage of 
which will be fully appreciated by any one who tries to do with one of 
these organs. 

Now the muscles acquire a peculiar tendency to assume positions and 
combinations in which they had formerly been placed — and this directly, 
it would seem, as the amount of exercise in that particular direction. 
By often repeating a certain list of words, for instance, the organs of 
articulation become so familiarised with the positions necessary to the 
utterance of such words, that, on any future occasion, being started off, 
they glide almost involuntarily through these accustomed positions. 
This effect, aided by hearing, completes that act usually designated 
learning by rote. 

Children of indifferent memory intuitively acquire the habit of trusting 
almost exclusively to this means of getting by heart — a means the most 
laborious ; but the most effectual because the most lasting. Such, how- 
ever, are classed among the dull during their scholastic probation. 

Children of good memory trust to the senses of hearing and seeing 
almost entirely ; and by a peculiar concentration of purpose and ab- 
straction from the usual sources of interruption, effect results, in general 
as evanescent in their duration as the time employed in their acquisition 
was short. These are the pupils which the casual observer or occasional 
visitor mistakes for the genuine recipients of instruction ; and, as such, 
are said to be apt. 

Now it will be evident that these children are regarded as mere 
automata, or mechanical agents of the usual kind, i. e„ such as are 
commonly met with ; excluding such as are dull merely from a consti- 
tutional deficiency of nervous energy, or quick from more matured 
judgment; as their consideration would involve cases foreign to the 
subject of present inquiry. Each of these characters practises the rote 
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system ; but the one of indifferent memory does so in the most legiti- 
mate acceptation of the term. Why some are quick, and the quick are 
the first to lose, must be apparent. 

But, in the usual routine of instruction, instances are constantly 
occurring in which knowledge may be exhibited and actually received 
with absolute pleasure — pleasure alike to the donor and the recipient. 
This is unequivocally the most desirable state of things, so far as it can 
be practised ; and, the more especially so, since here from our peculiar 
relationship to the taught, we are able to introduce the whole and im- 
portant machinery of moral training. Here we have the means of ad- 
dressing the judgment, and of making it subservient to the purposes of 
memory in an eminent degree — partly from the more general and plea- 
surable excitement, thereby effecting a more decided impression, and 
partly from the chain of associations in which it is linked with previously 
acquired lore. 

Here we have the means of arriving at conclusions, and establishing 
principles on the broad basis of actual construction, or synthesis. It is 
here where the natural and generally erratic bias of unguided effort is 
to be directed aright, and where the teacher, if he possesses the peculiar 
qualification for his vocation, has the means of rendering the scene of 
his labours an engine for good or for bad in the most powerful degree, 
and at his sole discretion. It is here he has the power of engaging the 
sympathies and affections of his pliant charge, and of making every act 
of their commonest exercise turn upon the hinge of morals or of re- 
ligion. 

Here, too, the information is imparted through the avenues before 
cited — hearing, seeing, muscular extension, and judgment ; but with this 
great difference — the almost exclusive substitution of judgment for 
muscular extension ; of thought itself for the educated vehicles of the 
transmission of thought. 

This, then, is the great and distinguishing difference between the rote 
and intellectual systems, — training the vehicles of thought for thought 
itself. 

Advocates for the rote system maintain the expediency and sufficiency 
of furnishing the recipients of instruction, with tools or implements 
merely for their future use ; while those for the intellectual teach their 
application by practice as well as precept in making an immediate use 
of them. 

But why, it may be asked, if such great and preponderating advantage 
results from the intellectual system, does it not exclusively and imme- 
diately supersede the laborious rote system ? Because its application is 
limited. Its most prominent mechanical characteristic is the vivd voce 
method; and the bare enunciation of this fact must be sufficient to 
show a practical teacher its perfect inadequacy to the realization of many 
and important subjects of instruction. 

Who would attempt to teach orthography, vocabularies of foreign 
languages, portions of scriptural or other writings, and many other things 
of a purely abstract character, by anything short of the rote system ? 

Who would attempt to learn sounds called musical, in contradistinc- 
tion to those of language, by anything short of the rote system ? 
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Why, in learning to write, does the pupil practise and repeat the same 
letters, the same words or combinations of words, and this in constrained 
positions too and for such a length of time, but to give the muscles an 
acquired bias for particular positions. And this is virtually learning by 
rote. 

Why does the organist ply his fingers, or the equestrian his steed ? 
Why does the soldier drill, or the dancing master repeat his airy evolu- 
tions? Why do the young of all animal existence pursue their frolic- 
some gambols but as a necessary means to a definite end ; as a be- 
nevolent design for the specific purpose of educating the muscles ? 
And this is virtually learning by rote. 

Both systems are important in their particular and restricted capacity; 
and that teacher decidedly shows the greatest wisdom, who, without 
attaching an undue importance to either, strives to suit them to particu- 
lar subjects of instruction — to the peculiar circumstances of the case. 

Whenever convenient, the intellectual system should be adopted ; and 
in the varied course of instruction, opportunities will present themselves 
abundantly enough for satisfying its most passionate admirers. My 
own experience goes to corroborate this ; as it also enables me to assert 
the incomparable pleasure derived from this mode of tuition ; and last- 
ly, though not least, its permanent and salutary influence on such as 
have left school for their appointed avocations in busy life. 

Apologising for trespassing to this length, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Rev. Sir, yours obediently, 

A Battbrsxa Schoolmaster. 
Cornwall, llth Sept., 1846. 



HINTS ON MORAL TRAINING. 

There can scarcely be a doubt, that the best mode of impressing the 
minds of the young with the moral principles of Christianity, is to exhi- 
bit the operation of those principles in real life, and to point out speci- 
fically those dispositions and modes of conduct which are directly op- 
posed to the precepts laid down by our Saviour, and to the example he 
has set before us. For this purpose, a watchful eye should be kept on 
their conduct, and on the temper it displays. Even the most minute 
ramifications of their conduct should be strictly inspected, and those 
looks and gestures, words and actions, which may at first sight appear 
trivial or indifferent, should not be altogether overlooked ; for in many 
instances they manifest the existence of an evil principle ready to burst 
forth into action, and which should be carefully counteracted. Many 
dispositions of this kind, which are daily manifested in families and at 
public schools, are considered as the mere ebullitions of youthful frolic 
or amusement, which nevertheless involve principles altogether incon- 
sistent with the dictates of inspiration, and with the harmony and 
order of the intelligent universe ; and if such evil principles be not des- 
troyed in the bud, they will grow with their growth and strengthen 
with their strength, till they appear in all their noxious luxuriance in 
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the active scenes of social life. How often do we see and hear boys 
calling each other nicknames, tearing books, acting deceitfully in mak- 
ing bargains, pinching and scratching, boxing and fighting, taking de- 
light in teasing and vexing one another, mocking at natural defects and 
infirmities, valuing themselves on account of the finery of their dress, 
taking revenge of injuries, envying their companions on account of their 
acquirements and the approbation bestowed upon them, manifesting a 
spirit of pride and domination, mocking the aged, the lame, or the 
blind, acting with wanton cruelty towards the inferior animals, or en- 
couraging them to fight with each other, injuring trees, shrubs, or 
flowers, cutting or hacking walls, tables, or any useful piece of furni- 
ture, equivocating when giving evidence on any fact, and many similar 
practices, which are too numerous to mention here, but which all lie at 
the source of all the evils which is committed in after life. These are 
seldom taken due notice of, and seldom counteracted by the proper ap- 
plication of christian principles. All these actions should be severely 
reprobated, and condemned with decision, as subversive of every 
principle that pervades the christian religion. 

That such practices have prevailed at our public schools, and still 
too much abound, is a disgrace to our character as a professing chris- 
tian people, and to those who have the superintendence of youth. All 
pilfering, even of the smallest thing, should be promptly checked, and a 
strict regard to honesty inculcated and enforced. All lying should be re- 
presented in such a light as to be held in universal abhorrence ; and the. 
importance of truth, which is the bond of society, should be illustrated and 
enforced by every scriptural and rational consideration. It should be 
shown them how much the word of God condemns lying— that it says, 
"Thou shalt not bear false witness;" "The Lord hateth a lying 
tongue ;" " Put away lying, let every man speak truth with his neigh- 
bour." They should be told of the dismal consequences which would 
follow if truth were universally violated. All confidence among intelli- 
gent beings would be destroyed ; every one would shun his neighbour, 
and society would be dissolved. 

When a youth, after repeated admonitions, has been found guilty of 
committing the same fault, it may be proper to inflict some corporal 
punishment upon him. Punishment, however, will seldom in such cases 
be effective. Few instances, I presume, will be found, where either old 
or young have been whipped into the paths of wisdom and holiness. 
The punishment selected should be such as has a tendency to excite re- 
flection on the evil of the offence, and to lead to penitence. Till repen- 
tance and amendment be clearly manifested, the delinquent should be 
kept from mingling with his playfellows, and from all the usual sports 
and association of his schoolmates, that he may feel ashamed of his con- 
duct. When he has given full satisfaction to his teacher and his school- 
fellows, let him be cordially received into favour, and reinstated in all 
his former privileges. 

Again, actions which are praiseworthy should likewise be publicly 
noticed, and mentioned with due commendation. If any one has 
rescued another from evil, or shared a morsel of bread with the hungry 
and distressed ; if he has found anything and promptly restore it to its 
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owner ; if he has shown kindness to the lame or the blind ; if he is atten- 
tive to his learning and obedient to his parents and instructors : — such 
examples of wise and virtuous conduct should receive their meed of 
praise, and be exhibited as patterns for imitation. Commendation ani- 
mates and encourages the minds of children, and should never be with- 
held when it is merited. At the same time, when they do all this, they 
ought to be reminded, that they have done nothing more than their 
duty commanded them to do : that these actions are, however, accept- 
able in the sight of God, that they promote our own comfort and the 
happiness of others, and that they prepare us for the employments and 
the society of heaven, where all the christian virtues will be displayed 
in perfection without any mixture of evil. Were such instructions and 
illustrations of moral principle as now suggested regularly attended to, 
and every disposition and action of the young submitted to the test of 
christian principle, there can scarcely be a doubt that the most beneficial 
results would soon appear, and the moral state of society be improved 
beyond what we have ever yet experienced. But if we are remiss in 
our attention to the best interests of the young, and refuse to bring into 
full operation a rational system of moral and religious instruction, we 
have no right to complain of the vicious dispositions of the rising gene- 
ration, or the licentiousness and depravity of general society. 

John Mitchell. 
St. John* 8 Day School, Manchester, 



THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON CHURCH EDUCATION. 

The following admirable observations were written by Dr. Wilber- 
force, in 1 840. We take the liberty of reprinting them, now that the 
public mind is again turned to the stirring question, " Who shall edu- 
cate the people ?" 

" On every principle of political wisdom, this is a time for strength- 
ening mightily the old foundations which have hitherto borne up the 
body politic ; for seeking, with more earnestness than ever, for the pre- 
sence of that living Spirit which may harmonise and sooth the troubled 
elements. ' The shepherds of the people/ says Lord Bacon, ' should un- 
derstand the prognostics of state tempests, which are commonly greatest 
when matters tend to an equality, as the natural tempests are greatest 
about the equinox/ 

" This must be especially the work of those who, whatever be their 
creed in politics, do indeed fear God and love His church. Much de- 
pends on their immediate conduct. Let them seek to bring into effici- 
ent practical operation every where around them, according to their 
means, the true character of a church education ; let them thus set 
themselves at the head of the present movement, riding the crest of the 
wave, or they will fall behind, and be swamped by its boisterous and 
ungoverned swell. In this work the diocesan boards are an excellent 
beginning, if they are not rested in as all- sufficient, or trusted to as an 
unmeaning charm. One of our great dangers at this time is, trusting 
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idly to a system to work wonders. Of this we must beware. There 
must be a bold determination to discover and redress existing evils. 
There must be no fear of confessing our past apathy. Let the clergy 
be the first to own, the first to abandon it ; nay, let us search into our 
past exertions, as well as into our neglects. Let no love of system 
blind ns here. One cause, doubtless, why we are not troubled is, that 
we ourselves have made our own past education of the people far too 
little a distinctly church and christian education. In this respect it 
may be doubted whether, in spile of all its benefits, the national system 
has not greatly injured us. Whether the whole monitorial system — its 
taking of places — its necessarily low standard of teaching (which can 
never rise above the teacher's level) — its comparative show — to all of 
which the want of funds and the pressing needs of a vast population 
drove us on ; — whether these have not led us unawares into too secular 
a style of education — whether we have enough developed the church 
system, its quietness, its power, its upgrowth out of the family rela- 
tions, its intertwining of moral and religious motive with all acquire- 
ments — whether our favourite national school pupils are truly marked, 
as they should be, by the docile, humble, patient spirit of the church ; 
and not too often by the sharp, contentious, noisy, selfish spirit of the 
world : — these are questions, above all, for the clergy. We must not 
fight about a name. A secular religion, administered by clerics, is not 
what we want ; we ask for one which in its depths is truly moral and 
religious — the training of an English churchman. This is a considera- 
tion of vast moment, and in some measure overlooked in more quar- 
ters than one. There is a tendency, as we have said, on the one hand, 
to secularise the church's training of her youth ; and, on the other, 
there is rising up amongst us, through dread of this, a tendency to 
straiten the extent of the instruction we give ; to think, that in the 
amount of what we teach, and not in the temper with which we teach 
it, lies the danger of secularity. This is a fatal course. We must not 
sneer against it, but seek to heal the spirit of the times in which we 
live. It is worse than useless to rail at the wide spread of knowledge. 
We rejoice in it ; only we wish to sanctify it also. We must beware 
of this cant, which is rising up amongst us, and, like all other cant, 
must do deep injury somewhere. This has been called ' the age of 
railroads,' and the like, with the insinuation that it can therefore be no 
more; while the men who use this language would stand with awe 
before the trophy of the same amount of human skill and labour heaped 
up into a useless pyramid. But this is not the true ground for the 
church to occupy ; this is not the temper of her heartiest sons. She 
need withstand no improvements, physical or intellectual ; she should 
sanctify all. Let this, then, be our line — to extend the limits of mere 
secular instruction, only to teach it all with a religious aim ; to remem- 
ber we may teach a very little, and yet mix with it a mass of secularity, 
while we might exhaust the sciences, and let them all be the handmaids 
of religion. 

" But this is not all. The country looks at this moment with deep 
anxiety to the political aspect of this great question. The good sense 
of Englishmen is beginning to see through the mist in which it has 
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been carefully enveloped. They see that it has no connection with 
those nice and intricate problems with which it has been sedulously 
mixed. That the question is not, How far the State may lawfully 
assist the education of dissenters from the church ; that the church's 
claim is not the right to enforce her own education on any who refuse 
it, or to deny to any the instruction they desire ; that she claims only 
to be made able to offer her own education to all who will receive it ; 
that she demands of the State, which professes to believe her right, to 
be thus far treated, and enabled to behave, as if she were in truth the 
national establishment." 
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PRIVATE V. PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The design and limit of this lecture, which is confined to points bearing- upon 
any and all educations, and the consideration of the abstract duties and capa- 
bilities which are involved in the very word, do not permit us to enter at any 
length upon that very important, and very debateahle ground, the relative 
merits and advantages of home or school education ; of public or private tui- 
tion : indeed the question itself involves at the very outset grave consideration 
as to the soundness of the principle assumed in stating it, that ^parents are free 
to transfer to others a responsibility so grave, and imposed by God himself as the 
local and moral superintendence of their children. Circumstances may be con- 
ceived, and must be of frequent occurrence, which render such a course not only 
j ustifiablebut imperative. Yet it needs no laboured argument to prove how strong 
a stimulant parental love and filial affection, fostered and refined by the daily 
companionship of life, must prove to the cultivation and progress of both heart 
and bead. For girls, especially, the pure and elevating influences of home, and 
early initiation to the self denial ana active love so peculiarly the province of 
woman, which are not to be found in their first lustre out of the domestic circle, 
are little less than indispensable, if we desire to form the christian wives and 
mothers of the next generation, who, exhorted in scripture to be keepers at 
home, should not in their early years be removed from it And J or boys, too, 
it is surely no sound preparation for the bustling realities of life, that hard 
struggle between man and man which now stands in place of the christian fel- 
lowship of old, to thrust them with strong passions and principles unformed, 
with undeveloped reason, and that " folly which is bound up in the heart of a 
child," into a miniature world, worse, if possible, than their maturer powers will 
be called upon to encounter, and which can only exercise an influence all but 
destructive on the lessons and habits of their happier infantine years. 

Let the sweet name, and the still sweeter influence of a healthy and happy 
home, be so interwoven with the first affections, with the best and purest aspi- 
rations of its youthful inmates, that when, at a later period than custom now 
usually sanctions, they begin, deprived of its fostering aid, their first struggle 
in the fearful warfare of sinful humanity, more fierce perhaps at school than 
elsewhere, they may be in some measure fortified against temptation by the 
pre-occupation of the heart; and not altogether unfurnished with weapons both 
of reason and religion. But after all on this great question of home, private, 
and public education, that which is best administered will be generally the 
best. 

One point may perhaps be thought by some to have been omitted in our re- 
view of education ; namely, religion. Another quotation from " Stanley's life 
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of Dr. Arnold," will perhaps place this subject, so much discussed, especially 
as respects educational questions, upon its proper, and only consistent and 
christian footing. " His education, in short, it was once observed, was not ac- 
cording to the popular phrase based upon religion, but was itself religious" 
Heartfelt Christianity must be the life blood of the system, pervade and perco- 
late its every part ; and religion will then need no separate consideration, but 
be so intimately part and parcel of the whole, that it can never be disjoined in 
feeling or in fact 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

The grand object of all moral education ought to be to stir up those inclina- 
tions which are naturally weak, and so to tame, or at least curb, those which 
sure apt to run into excess. It will readily be granted, that the self-regarding 
desires are more likely to become excessive or exclusive than the social ; and 
that the natural tendency to the pleasures of sense is stronger than to those of 
the intellect, the imagination, and the affections. Moreover, the gratifica- 
tion of the present hour, fleeting though it may be, is apt to be preferred to a 
more permanent but distant interest From these general facts, which are 
amply confirmed by experience, we draw the following conclusions. Moral 
education ought to have three principal objects in view '.—firsts to encourage 
the social desires, and thus keep in check the self-regarding; secondly, to 
foster a taste for the pleasures of the intellect, the imagination, and the affec- 
tions, and so discourage the sensual; thirdly, to teach self-control. Man, 
though born with a capability for much that is great and exalted, would have 
scarcely any idea beyond the pleasures of sense, were he left by others to follow 
his natural inclinations. Education alone can call forth this latent capability, 
and create a taste for .refined enjoyments. What a miserable miscalculation 
is that which seeks for happiness chiefly in the indulgence of the senses ! For 
the sake of short-lived gratifications we lose the constant pleasure derived from 
a consciousness of the dignity of our nature, and get a distaste for purely men- 
tal delights which are very durable. Since man, when left to himself, dege- 
nerates into an animal but little raised above the brutes, and since education 
alone can draw out his susceptibilities for the joys of the intellect — of the ima- 
gination—of the affections ; wherever we find a strong attachment to these, we 
may be sure of a cultivated mind. A considerable part of mankind, even of 
those who have leisure from manual toil, know little of the pleasures derived 
from the two former, though there are few in civilized regions who do not 
share in the last Travellers in picturesque countries are often surprised at 
the insensibility of the peasanty to all the beauties around them, and these 
again equally wonder what strangers come to see. Even among those who are 
well educated, how many are dead to high intellectual delight, as well as to the 
charms of poetry ! Even the great Newton called poetry ingenious nonsense, 
because he could not relish it; and how many treat metaphysics with no 
greater ceremony ! If man without education be naturally sensual, it is no 
less true that he is also selfish. Men may form erroneous notions of their in- 
terest ; they may pursue apparent rather than real good ; and they may often 
be diverted from their permanent advantage for a present temptation ; but in 
all this we see the tendency to self more or less guided by reason. No one 
seems to think that this tendency is too weak, however badly it may be directed. 
On the other hand, the tendency to sympathize with the pleasures and pains of 
others, and to desire their welfare, is very rarely too strong ; and in the want 
of cultivation, it may scarcely appear at all. Here, then, again education steps 
in and opens our minds to feelings as necessary to our own happiness as to 
that of others ; since the pleasures derived from the exercise of the benevolent 
affections, whether towards a few or many, are probably the greatest of which 
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our nature is susceptible. The culture of these affections has a two-fold good 
effect, for it checks those two great tendencies of our nature, the tendency to 
self, and that to sense, whereas the improvement of the intellect and the ima- 
gination counteracts the latter alone. How can a being, immersed in sensual 
indigencies, have any relish for the exalted and lasting delights of love and 
friendship ? But without supposing a devotion to such indulgences in parti- 
cular, the circumstance of constantly pondering upon our own interests, of 
whatever kind they may be, tends amazingly to shut the heart to social affec- 
tions, and therefore to deprive us of the greatest happiness of life. — Ramsay. 

BINTS FBOM DB. ARNOLD. 

Yon need not think that your own reading will have no object, because you 
are engaged with very young boys. Every improvement of your own powers 
and knowledge tells immediately upon them ; and, indeed, I hold that a man 
is only fit to teach so long as he is himself learning daily. If the mind once 
becomes stagnant, it can give no fresh draught to another mind ; it is drinking 
out of a pond instead of from a spring. And whatever you read tends gene- 
rally to your own increase of power, and will be felt by you in a hundred ways 
hereafter. — Dr. Arnold. 

Unipobm experience shows clearly the mischief of subjecting schools to the 
ignorance and party feelings of persons wholly unacquainted with the theory 
and practice of education. — Ibid. 

Soeument. 



Extracts from the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1845. 

THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

Nothing has more astonished me than to have found amongst all the zealous 
and intelligent friends of education, with whom I have been brought in con- 
tact in my official journeys, so few who have ventured to think or act inde- 
pendently in the matter of the organization of their schools. All men seem, 
indeed, to have a vague apprehension of the necessity of some change in this 
respect, for the accomplishment of those great results which we are accustomed 
to look for, from education. Meanwhile, they have been so long in the shac- 
kles of the existing system, and it has so far identified itself with their idea of 
an elementary school, that they find the utmost difficulty, even under those 
circumstances which are most favourable to the effort, in separating themselves 
from it. I believe that a large portion of them are not aware of the latitude 
which the National Society so judiciously allows in this respect. It is with a 
view to bring it more generally to their notice, — to lead persons who are disposed 
to think on such matters, to think independently, and to secure to those who 
do not, the benefit of the judgment and experience of those who do — that I am 
desirous to bring the question of organization specially under discussion at 
the present crisis, which I consider to be favourable to that discussion. 

I have for some time felt, that the masters sent out from our training col- 
leges are capable of far better things than have hitherto been accomplished by 
the elementary schoolmasters of this country, or than they themselves will 
succeed in accomplishing under the existing state of things. The system of 
Dr. Bell does not, indeed, contemplate, as originally propounded by him, and 
as practically applied in many of our large schools, the intervention of a well 
instructed master at all, otherwise than vicariously, and through his monitors.* 

• " From his place (chair or desk)," says Dr. Bell, describing the functions of the 
master, " he overlooks the whole school, and gives life and motion to every member 
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During school hours, it provides for him, in his capacity of an educated man 
and an enlightened instructor, no place in the school, hut only with reference 
to his skill as a disciplinarian, ana a man of order and authority. It intends 
no contact of his mind with the minds of the children of his school ; it gives 
him no opportunity to study their individual characters ; and, not being the 
immediate agent in their instruction, of course none to adapt the means and 
the subjects of instruction, in any degree, to the exigencies of each — to develop 
that of which the growth has been kept back, to strengthen that which is weak, 
and supply that which is deficient 

Amongst the duties of a master, there is none of which we labour so much 
to impress upon him the importance, as those which are connected with the re- 
ligious and moral culture of the children. He is to exert a direct influence in 
the formation and development of the moral and religious character of every 
child. He is (at least so we say) to study the child's character, to observe where 
it is feeble, and where faulty, to reprove, to correct, to strengthen, to establish, 
as far as in him Ires ; and, under the Divine blessing, to build the poor child 
up in the nurture and the admonition of the Lord. In this sense, his is not 
a profession, but a mission, in which are involved results of paramount impor- 
tance. He is not merely an instructor, but an educator. 

I see men daily entering upon this mission, some of whom, at least, are not 
unworthy of it. But it makes me sad to think how, under the existing state 
of things, these men will be disappointed of the result ; how all will turn to 
ashes in the mouth. The cause of education sustains no common loss, when 
the missionary spirit with which each of these men sets about his work is ex- 
tinguished, and the moral and intellectual culture of an accomplished teacher, 
on which we have been employing so much pains and cost, is all, by a process 
of continual discouragement and gradual disuse, allowed to rust away. 

Whilst the system as originally propounded by Dr. Bell prescribed no other 
duty for the master than a general supervision of the school,* it is nevertheless 
true that, by what must be considered an innovation upon his plan, it has come 
to be considered as a part of the master's duty to go to the classes daily, in 



of it. He inspects the classes one by one, and is occupied wherever there is most 
occasion for his services, and where they will best tell. He is to encourage the diffi- 
dent, the timid, and the backward ; and to check and repress the forward and pre- 
sumptuous ; to bestow just and ample commendation upon the diligent, attentive, 
and orderly, however dull their capacity, however slow their progress ; to stimulate 
the ambitious, rouse the indolent, and make the idle bestir themselves : in short, to 
deal praise and displeasure, encouragement and threatening, according to the temper 
and disposition of the scholar. He is occasionally to hear and instruct the classes, or 
rather overlook and direct the teachers and assistants while they do so. 

" The advantage is, that not being perpetually occupied, as at most schools, in 
hearing or instructing one or other of the classes, which necessarily withdraws his 
attention for a time from the rest of the school, he has leisure to see that all are em- 
ployed as they ought. The great advantage is, that it is his chief business to see 
that others work rather than work himself; and that he is most usefully employed in 
doing what men in general are most ready to do." — The Madras School, by Rev. Dr. 
A. Bell, 1808. 

Upon the method of Dr. Bell there is this practical commentary, that the monitors 
to whom it has transferred the principal task of teaching the children of the poor in 
this country, are of an average age of less than eleven years. 

• To this must be added, the duty of instructing the monitors after school hours — 
a duty which has, I fear, come to be greatly neglected, because it gives additional 
hours of labour both to the masters and the monitors ; because the parents do not 
like their children to be kept in after school hours, and because the almost universal 
employment of monitors, as such, on alternate days only, affords a sufficient excuse 
for dispensing with it. 

x 2 
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succession, to take the book out of the hand of the monitor who is teaching the 
class, and himself to continue the lesson which the monitor may then happen 
to he giving. An opportunity is thus afforded the teacher to judge of the pro- 
gress of the class, ana an example is given to the monitor of the way in which 
he is expected to teach it 

If a school of 150 children he imagined to he divided into 10 classes, and 
due allowance he made for the portion of the master's attention which must 
after all be given to that general supervision of the school, to which Dr. Bell 
would have given the whole of it, it is obvious that the master's intervention in 
the instruction of any individual child cannot but be exceedingly slight and 
cursory, and the impression he leaves upon the child's mind trivial and unim- 
portant 

Much less of his time is, I fear, actually employed in thus teaching from 
olass to class than is supposed. 

To persons who are in the habit of visiting national schools, it is not a com- 
mon thing to find him thus occupied. Nor is it perhaps fair to the schoolmas- 
ter, considering how much we all need support in a rugged path of duty, to 
leave him to the temptation of this additional motive to spare his own labours, 
that everything in the business of the school is provided for without them. 

I cannot, indeed, see what is the use of training masters as we do, for the 
schools they have to teach, unless, indeed, it be that each may, in the contrast 
of his qualifications as a teacher with the functions assigned to him, bear a 
silent, it may be, but a constant and an unanswerable, testimony to the evils of 
the system in which he is called upon to take a part 

I have often witnessed with pain the attempts of a master, such as this, to 
leave some impression of his own knowledge upon the minds of the children ; 
to exercise, in short, some of those functions of an instructor for which he has 
been carefully prepared. Standing surrounded by his school, perhaps of 150 
children, divided into 10 classes, with as many teachers, and as many different 
subjects of instruction all going on at once, and each at such a pitch of the voice 
as to be audible above the surrounding tumult — a tumult whicn has a perpetual 
tendency to rise to a hubbub, because every boy, speaking only just loua enough 
to make himself heard, any accident which raises the voice of one must be fol- 
lowed by an elevation of the voices of all the rest, — I have seen an excellent, 
accomplished, and painstaking teacher make the attempt under such circum- 
stances to give a lesson to the first class in his school, say a lesson In geogra- 
phy. With the map before him, and the class grouped around, he collects his 
thoughts, and endeavours so to arrange them as to give to the knowledge he 
desires to impart, the easiest access to the minds of the children ; to enlist their 
interest and command their attention. But with this effort he is making ano- 
ther ; he is labouring to subdue the excitement which has been awakened in 
his mind by noise and disorder, which he perceives to have been gradually in- 
creasing from the moment that his attention has been diverted from a general 
supervision of the school, and his eye taken off it. It is obvious that the school 
room has become to him as one vast sensorium ; that his feelers are thrown out 
over the whole surface of it, and his sensibilities awakened everywhere to the 
quick. 

Sometimes he pauses in his discourse, and listens ; the perspiration begins to 
appear on his forehead, and a blow with his cane upon the map indicates the 
state of his feelings, and for a few seconds allays the tumult At last, when it 
is too much to be borne, he darts perhaps from behind the map, recovers with 
his actual presence and the formidable suggestions of his cane his ascendancy 
in the school, and gives up his task. 

This picture is exaggerated in the details, but it is true in the principle 
which it illustrates, and in the conclusion to which it points. The fact is, that 
in a monitorial school (I mean a large one) the master cannot, with those use- 
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ful results which we are accustomed to contemplate, take himself an active part 
in the tuition. Dr. Bell did not intend that ne should, and his system is so 
arranged as to afford him no opportunity. Under these circumstances, the 
task of an educator (in the true acceptation of the term) will soon appear too 
hard for him to accomplish — in his position an impossibility.. Every reference 
to it will, probably, be met with a smile, or an expression of incredulity, and 
every attempt to enforce it by a decided hostility. 

If monitors and pupil teachers could be tempted to remain at school long 
enough, it might be possible, on the existing monitorial system, to instruct the 
children, writing, arithmetic, and even, perhaps, bible history, but they could 
not be educated. To educate children, the action of an enlightened teacher 
upon them is required, with an individual application to each individual mind. 
There must be the separate contact of the mind of the master with the mind of 
the child ; the separate study of it ; the separate ministering to its wants, check- 
ing its waywardness, propping up, and guiding, and encouraging its first 
efforts, building it up, and establishing it 

The whole time allowed out of the life of a poor child for its school days is 
all too short, and it is daily increasing. Nothing can be expected to be done, 
unless the most powerful of the resources which the schoolmaster has at his 
command be brought to bear upon every moment of it. If his work be not 
taken in hand forthwith, not only will he have lost the most favourable season 
for it, that when the mind is most readily imbued, but the whole opportunity* 
I claim, therefore, as a privilege of the child, and as a paramount duty of the 
master, that his own individual culture of the child's mind, his own direct and 
personal labour upon it, should begin from the moment when the child first 
enters the school, and never be interrupted until it leaves it. That the child 
should not for instance, be tossed about, as it passes through the school, from 
hand to hand, from teacher to teacher, beginning at that of the lowest merit, 
until, if it ever reach the first or second, it comes at length under that influence 
of the master mind of the school, which should have operated upon it through- 
out. It is not by a process thus broken and disjointed, a system, if such it can . 
be called, thus interrupted, that anything great or permanent will be realized. 
Many elements of the character of the child, which the master would easily 
have read in the lowest class of the school, will be disguised from him if he 
first takes it up in the highest ; many evils, which he might have corrected 
then, will now have become incorrigible ; much that he might have built up by 
a gradual process, growing with the child's growth, and strengthening with its 
strength, will be impracticable to any less sustained and continuous effort 

All this individual action on the mind of the child is perfectly consistent with 
an application of the sympathy of numbers, in all its power and efficiency to 
the task of the^educator. It is, indeed, the natural and obvious process, when 
he has studied the child's character of heart and mind, to bring the sympathy 
of numbers to bear upon its correction, to call in its aid in the process of its 
formation and development 

Now, it is this function of the teacher which I am desirous to vindicate for 
him ; and not merely to impress it upon his mind in high-sounding but useless 
words — words given to the winds after he has had a week's experience of his 
task. I wish to place him in a position in which he can, without interruption, 
calmly and collectedly gather up his thoughts, brace his resolves, and apply his 
judgment to the duty. 

It is my desire not to leave it vague and indefinite in its application — to the. 
promptings of a sense of duty, unchecked in its operation, unobserved, or un- 
encouraged. I look at it as a practical man ; and I know that if subjected to 
the control of no other influences than these, if left to be done occasionally, 
incidentally, and as circumstances may arise, in the great majority of cases it 
will not be done at alL With the knowledge I have of the actual business of 
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a school, and the difficulties a master has to contend with, I wish to leave him 
no excuse for postponing it, or for passing it by. 

But to make it his duty, his principal, if not his whole duty — to set apart a 
time for ife— to proscribe it in tne routine as something to be done by himself, 
to be delegated to no other hands— an integral part of the school business, as 
necessarily and as essentially as is any other, — as reading, or writing, or the 
catechism. 

For this purpose I require for him a separate room — a silent room — a room 
in which no otter voice is to he heard than his own, or that of the child whom 
he is at any moment examining ; — that he should be subjected at that time to 
no distraction whatever, but that his mind should be wholly in the matter in 
hand. 

I conceive that he can give oral instruction under these favourable circum- 
stances to from 50 to 60 children at once ; and that if he be allowed two hours 
a day (one in the morning, and one in the afternoon) to each such division of 
50 or 60 children in the school, beginning from the youngest, and if he be an 
accomplished teacher (such as our training institutions now annually yield, 
many), then, I believe, that even in the short time allowed us of the children's 
lives for school purposes, he can do a great deal towards educating them : for, 
however unfavourable may be the estimate we are compelled to make, in the 
existing state of the labouring classes, of the home influences to which they are 
subjected, opposed to the objects of the school, it is to be borne in mind that 
we have them in our schools during one half the day, and that in the sympathy 
of numbers we have a vast resource given us to work out our results. I be- 
lieve, moreover, that by this direct agency of the master himself in the instruc- 
tion of the child, that unfavourable estimate of elementary education which 
prevails among the poor, will gradually be replaced by a public opinion fa- 
vourable to it, and home influences made to operate in aid of the objects of 
the school. 

PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF AN ELEMENTABY SCHOOL. 

Before I go any farther with the exposition of this plan, I must state that I 
am far from putting it forward as the best plan that could be devised, or from 
wishing to force it on the elementary education of the country as the type upon 
which the organization of every school is to be formed. Were I certain that it 
was the best method that could be devised ; in the existing stage of our edu- 
cational progress, any such measure would, I think, be the worst that could be 
taken. 

What we appear to want now, is the free action of thought upon education, 
and that public interest which is the result of such action — the collision of 
system with system, and method with method. This suits the character of 
social and political relations among us, and the regimen of public opinion. 
Nothing could be worse than to stretch education again upon the rack of a 
system, or to put it in an iron boot I am very far, however, from believing 
that which I advocate to be the best system. I have compared it, of course, 
with all others that I know of, and give it the preference ; but, I am of opinion, 
that we are yet in the infancy of our knowledge and experience in such mat- 
ters, and that something a great deal better will soon be devised. 

Meanwhile, the bringing of this forward will contribute to that end, because 
it will open up again the question of organization, agitate it, and provoke the 
discussion of it on new principles. 

Let me, before I proceed further, renounce all claim to having originated the 
plan of organization which I am about to detail. I found it in operation (as 
to its fundamental principles) in the school which was formerly the sessional 
school at Edinburgh ; and which — partaking in the Free-church movement — 
when I visited it, had, under the auspices of Mr. Oliphant, its master, left the 
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great room in which it was first established, and had for so many years been 
taught, and taken possession of the ground floor of a house in which were some 
large apartments used I believe as music rooms. 

ft was the accidental circumstance of the distribution of these rooms which 
appeared to me to have, in some degree, suggested to Mr. Oliphant, the plan of 
organization which is the basis of mine, but which I develop in some respects 
under a new form. 

The first, then, and essential element of it, is the separate room for oral in- 
struction, the devotion of the labours of the head master chiefly to this object, 
(relieved occasionally by the second master or pupil teacher, with whom he 
exchanges duties), and the throwing of the children in three great divisions (of 
50 or 60) successively into that room, for an hour twice a day, for the purpose 
of that instruction. Every other element of the plan admits of modification, 
but not that If that feature of it be sacrificed, then the most important results 
which I contemplate from it will, in a great measure, I conceive, be lost It is 
no longer the plan which I recommend, or one from which I anticipate any 
very decided advantage. 

Whilst in all that requires the independent exercise of judgment and discre- 
tion in the business of instruction — in all that involves the sanctions of religion, 
and considerations of moral responsibility, and thus needs to be presented to 
the mind of a child with the gravity and the authority which can only be 
brought to it by the mind of an adult teacher ; and in all that concerns the de- 
velopment of the judgment and intelligence of the child — the direct interference 
of the master in its education is necessary to any useful result, as well in re- 
ference to the youngest child in the school as to the oldest ; I am not prepared 
to deny that there are certain elements in the business of a school, which, being 
essentially mechanical in their nature, may, under due supervision and with 
proper limitations, be conducted on the principle of mutual instruction. Read- 
ing, for instance, in respect to which I have found no process of simultaneous 
teaching effectual in the Greenwich schools, may, I conceive, as to its mechani- 
cal elements, and with a view to that individual instruction and mechanical 
practice which it requires, be taught by the aid of monitors— as young even as 
some of those to whom the whole business of instruction is intrusted in our 
existing schools — provided that each reading lesson so given is checked by a 
subsequent examination of the master ; and that the subdivisions of children 
placed at any time under the instruction of a single monitor, do not exceed 8, 
or at the most 10 in number. 

This being premised, I will suppose the subjects of instruction in elementary 
schools to admit of the following division: — 

1. Those which are properly the subjects of oral instruction. 

2. Beading. 

3. Writing, slate arithmetic, drawing, committing to memory — being silent 

occupations. 

For these three subjects, I suppose separate localities to be assigned. 1st A 
gallery and a separate room for oral instruction. 2nd. Parallel desks arranged 
in groups for writing, &c. 3rd. An open area or floor for the subdivisions re- 
ceiving instruction in reading. 

Corresponding to these three distinct branches of instruction, I propose that 
the children be formed into three equal divisions ; and that when the morning 
devotions and the Bible lesson have terminated, each division passes to one of 
these localities, and receives instruction in those elements of knowledge which 
are proper to that locality. 

Calling the division, for instance, I., II., and III.; division I. will take its 
place in the gallery for oral instruction ; division II. at the desks for writing, 
&c: and divisions III. (in subdivisions of from 6 to 10) upon the floor of the 
school room, for instruction in reading (or in the room set apart for that pur- 
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pose, with a gallery, &c, if it be proposed to adopt the simultaneous method of 
teaching reading). Now it will be observed, that there are three hours in the 
morning and, in rammer, three hours in the afternoon devoted to school busi- 
ness. I suppose the above distribution of the school to remain during the first 
of these hours. At the expiration of that hour a change takes place ; that 
division which was in the gallery receiving oral instruction, passes to the desks 
for practice in writing, &c. ; that which was at the desks to the floor of the 
school room for reading ; and that which was reading, to the gallery, for ex- 
amination by the head master in that reading lesson, in which the whole 
division has been receiving the instruction of the monitors. This arrangement 
continues during the second hour : a similar change takes place at the com- 
mencement of the third : and so each division passes in its turn (in the course 
of the morning) under the personal examination and oral instruction of the 
master ; each is occupied dunng an hour in writing, slate arithmetic, &c ; and 
an hour is devoted by each to mechanical instruction in reading. 

If the localities appropriated to, 1st Oral instruction. 2nd. Slate arith- 
metic. 3rd. Heading, be represented respectively by the letters A, B, C, and 
the three equal divisions of the school by the symbols I., II., III., the follow- 
ing time table will represent compendiously the arrangements which I have 
described in detail: — 



Houra. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


9 to 10 


A. 


B. 


C. 


10 to 11 


B. 


C. 


A. 


11 to 12 


C. 


A. 


B - 



I have appended to my report the plans of four school buildings adapted to 
this tripartite arrangement of a school. The localities set apart for the three 
divisions of the subjects of instruction are marked by the letters A, B, C. 
Each set of buildings includes apartments for the teachers ; and the plans are 
accompanied by elevations designed by your lordships' architect. It will be 
observed that the first or lowest division of the school is occupied during the 
first hour in reading ; that it is then placed under oral instruction, which oral 
instruction, conducted by the head master, is supposed to be founded (where 
that is practicable) upon the reading lesson which the children have just been 
practising, and which always commences with an examination as to the extent 
to which they have acquired the power to read it mechanically. For the results 
of this examination, the monitors who have been employed in teaching it, are 
supposed to be held, in some degree, responsible. The teaehing of that lesson 
to each child in his subdivision, being understood to be assigned to the monitor 
as his task ; the due performance of which is afterwards to be inquired into in 
every case by the master. 

In carrying out this plan, I propose that the boys and girls should, in the 
morning, be taught together ; I claim, however, the services both of the mas- 
ter and the mistress then, as well as in the afternoon. For schools whose 
average attendance of boys and girls does not exceed 100 this will be enough. 
For every additional 25 children there should be a pupil teacher ; and if the 
number exceed 200 one of these at least should be replaced by an assistant- 
master. 

The station of the mistress is to be the reading room : that of the pupil 
teacher, the desks where writing and slate arithmetic are taught ; and that of 
the master, the gallery where oral instruction is given. 
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I propose then, in respect to the hours of morning instruction, that the 
teaching of reading shall be entrusted to the mistress. That for the purpose 
of this instruction, each of the three divisions of the school shall, during the 
hour when it occupies the reading room, be formed into two sections, one being 
composed of as many of those children who are most backward in their reading 
as the mistress can herself adequately instruct in a single class, the other sec- 
tiou being broken up into sub-sections, each composed of not more than 8 
children, and each placed in charge of a monitor. 

The whole of the children of each of the great divisions is, when in the 
reading room, to be occupied in reading the same lesson ; and the time table 
of the schools, to provide that, when the hour allotted to it in the reading room 
is expired, it shall be transferred to the gallery for oral instruction by the head 
master, such oral instruction always commencing with an examination upon 
the reading lesson which has preceded — first as to the ability of the children 
to read the lesson accurately; secondly as to their intelligence of the subject- 
matter of it If the reading lessons be properly selected, they will frequently 
serve as the foundation of that oral instruction of the master which is to follow 
this examination. In those schools to which no infant school is annexed, 
some of the children will probably be so young, and so imperfectly instructed 
in reading, as to render it expedient that they should remain in the reading 
room during the period assigned for the instruction of the lowest division in 
writing, and during one of the two periods allotted every day to the oral in- 
struction of that division. This is a modification of the plan, in respect to 
which the master will exercise his discretion. 

The writing, practice of arithmetic, drawing, &c, will be placed under the 
supervision of the pupil teacher or assistant master, who will nevertheless re- 
lieve the head master, changing places with him from time to time, and taking 
up his task of oral instruction ; but not at any other times, or in respect to any 
other subjects, than such as are prescribed in the school routine, and have re- 
ceived the sanction of the school committee. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that the master to whom the duty of oral instruction is assigned is constantly 
to be occupied in talking. His duties include examination and the hearing of 
lessons : and from time to time he will pause, and require the children to write 
down their recollections of the lesson he has been giving. 

In the afternoon I propose that the girls should be taught to sew by the mis- 
tress in the room appropriated, in the morning, to reading ; and that the boys 
be formed into three divisions, as in the morning, and similarly occupied ; the 
two divisions employed in oral instruction and writing occupying one of the 
remaining rooms, and the other being appropriated to reading, under the su- 
pervision of the assistant master or pupil teacher. The number of children 
composing each division being greatly less in the afternoon than in the morn- 
ing, I anticipate that the supervision of that division which is occupied in wri- 
ting, under the care of an elder child or monitor, will not interfere materially 
with the important task of oral instruction, with which he is more particularly 
charged, more especially as that task is not supposed to be incessantly plied, 
but alternated with periods when the children under oral instruction may be 
writing out 'exercises on their slates, or working examples in arithmetic, the 
principles of which branch of science I suppose to be taught as an important 
department of oral instruction. 

The duties of the master will be relieved by those of the assistant master or 
pupil teacher in the afternoon as in the morning, and under the same circum- 
stances. 

It is a characteristic feature of this arrangement, and that which I have 
principally in view in recommending it, that it brings each individual child, 
from the least to the greatest, every day, during one third of its school hours, 
under the personal instruction of the master ; that it places the master under 
the most favourable circumstances which I can devise for conveying that in- 
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ftruetion to him ; that it compels him to take up the study of theb child from the 
moment when it first enters the school, and that it entirely takes] away from the 
duties of the master that voluntary and irresponsible character /which they are 
made to assume, by a system which provides for the carrying out 'the entire busi- 
ness of instruction without his intervention ; that it emancipates the children 
from the monotonous control of the monitors, and from the noise of the reading 
room, during two thirds of the day ; that when the children are under monitorial 
instruction, it places them in groups, under the charge of each monitor, less in 
number by one half than the classes usually assigned to the charge of a monitor, 
all day long, by the existing system; that for the great business of the elemen- 
tary school, reading, its most tedious and difficult task, it provides, moreover, 
the services of an adult teacher (the mistress), who is supposed to employ assis- 
tance of monitors only in respect to those children whom she is unable to teach 
herself; that each reading lesson so given is followed by an examination, as to 
the success with which it has been given, by the master ; that whilst the ser- 
vices of the mistress are rendered available in respect to that branch which, 
however important, does not (under the circumstances) suppose in the teacher 
that higher degree of attainment and general ability for the management of a 
school, which are so rarely found united in a mistress — it secures, nevertheless, 
to the girls (to whom it is at least as necessary as the boys) the highest order of 
instruction which the school will supply ; that in respect to existing schools, it 
provides for this, without dispensing with the services of the mistress, or 
altering the present arrangements as to her salary; that, in respect to new 
schools, it enables the master to employ the services of his wife in the busi- 
ness of the school, under circumstances (with reference especially to that higher 
standard of education at which we aim) in which they would not otherwise be 
available; that it economises the labours of the pupil teacher, making, by the 
union of the two schools, one such teacher sufficient where two would, if the 
schools were separated, be necessary. Lastly, that, providing for those techni- 
cal branches of instruction which are not only valuable in themselves, but ne- 
cessary to secure that public opinion of the parents favourable to the school, on 
which its success must after all depend, it provides further for that oral instruc- 
tion of a more general kind, which aims at results less tangible, indeed, but the 
highest contemplated in education, and the most valuable ; that it extends the 
benefits of this form of instruction from the highest to the meanest and lowest 
child, and that it brings to it the master spirit of the school, and all the sanc- 
tions with which the authority of the highest office can surround it; that in re- 
spect to his own individual part in the labour of teaching, it does not leave the 
master to the influence of no other motive than his own sense of duty, or that 
desire for excellence which it is so difficult to preserve in a remote and unob- 
served school, subject as it is to the antagonism of those prejudices which, lin- 
gering in the public mind, too frequently interdict all sympathy in his labours ; 
but that it contemplates a system of instruction in which his labours shall con- 
stitute an integral part, and prescribes the subjects which he shall teach him- 
self, and the times when he snail teach them. 

For organizing a school on this plan, during one portion only of the day (the 
morning), two rooms only are required, it being quite practicable to devote a 
portion of that room which is reserved for oral instruction to the silent occupa- 
tion of writing ; or to teach one division writing, &c. (as at present), in the room 
where another division is reading. In respect to the occupations of one portion 
of the day, no other alteration in the existing school buildings is therefore ne- 
cessary, than a fresh arrangement of their desks and benches, if the girls' and 
boys' school rooms communicate with one another. 

THE EXPENSE OF MAINTAINING A SCHOOL ON THE TRIPARTITE PLAN. 

The plan which I have proposed is, in comparison with that at present in 
use, an expensive plan ; and it is my intimate conviction that if the poor of this 
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country are to be adequately taught, the proportion of the number of adult 
teachers to the number of children under instruction must be increased,* what- 
ever may be the plan adopted in teaching them. 

A second cause of expenditure, in respect to schools conducted on this plan, 
, will be the necessity of providing, in many cases, an additional room. In re- 
spect to new school buildings, the additional expense thus incurred will be 
▼.ery trifling. Indeed, by a more careful attention to the economy of form in 
construction, and of arrangement, school houses may be erected affording the 
accommodation of three school rooms instead of two,f at a cheaper rate, pro- 
bably, than many of those heretofore built, to supply accommodation to a like 
number of children in two rooms. The economy of form and arrangement to 
which I refer, consists in the substitution of a square plan of the building for 
a long and narrow one. This form is observed in the plans which I have ap- 
pended to this report. I am aware that the local resources of schools are in a 
great measure exhausted by the expenditure already made for their mainte- 
nance ; and that every plan for their improvement, involving, as it will be found 
to do, an increase of that expenditure, must depend for its success on the aid 
which Her Majesty's government may deem it expedient to extend to them. 
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Trinity College, Perthshire.— -The ce- 
remony of laying the foundation-stone 
of the chapel of this college, took place 
on Tuesday the 8th inst. The weather 
in the early part of the day, and even up 
to the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, was very unpropitious, but, not- 
withstanding, a large concourse of no- 
bility, gentry, and people from the sur- 
rounding country, assembled to witness 
the solemn and interesting scene. Pre- 
cisely at two o'clock, the hour fixed for 
the ceremony, the procession issued from 
the interior of the north side of the qua- 



drangle, and moved towards the site of 
the chapel, where platforms had been 
erected, preceded by the architect (Mr. 
Henderson), in the following order, and 
walking two and two: — The Bishop of 
Aberdeen and Primus (Dr. Skinner), the 
warden of the College (the Rev. Charles 
Wordsworth, M.A.), in their ministerial 
robes, the Bishop of Moray (Dr. Low), 
the Bishop of Glasgow (Dr. Russell), the 
Bishop of Brechin (Dr. Moir), and the 
following other lay and clerical members 
of the Council, viz. Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart., the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone, 



* It will be observed, that the necessity of superseding the monitors in schools by 
adult teachers being supposed, there is a great economy in the union of the boys' and 
girls' schools, and the employment of the mistress in the instruction of a division 
composed both of boys and girls. One assistant teacher is thus made to serve for 
both schools ; whereas two assistants would, under the same circumstances, be ne- 
cessary if the schools were divided. 

t In recommending that different divisions of the school, when under, instruction 
in different subjects, should be taught in separate school rooms, I am happy to be 
able to support the opinion I have formed by that of M. Cousin, whose authority, in 
matters connected with the education of the people, your lordships will appreciate : — 
*' When/' says he, " so many children are employed in different occupations, there 
must necessarily be a noise; this may be no inconvenience to the younger ones, who 
are engaged in things almost wholly mechanical, but it must be an annoying distur- 
bance to the more advanced pupils. 

" Instead of one vast room, it would be much better to have two or three smaller 
ones adjoining each other, where the different divisions might be taught. I again re- 
peat, that the object is not to make a gratifying display of a large assembly of child- 
ren under the tuition of a single master, but how to obtain the best education for 
every individual child ; and to do this, there must not only be different classes in the 
school, but there must be a separate room for each class." — Cousin, on Education in 
Holland, p. 71. 
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the Hon. J. C. Talbot, Sir Arch. Edmon- 
•tone, Bart., Sir P. M. ThriepUnd, Bait., 
the Rev. Arthur Rankin, the Rev. Alex. 
Lendrum, and the Secretary, Charles G. 
Reid, Esq., who were followed by a large 
number of the clergy and laity and their 
ladies, in the same order, amongst whom 
we observed the following :— -The Very 
Rev. Dean Torrie, Dean of the diocese, 
Rev. Dean Wilson, Dean of Glasgow, the 
Rev. H. Smith, of Torquay, the Rev. J. 
Moir, the Rev. J. W. Lyon of St. An- 
drew's, the Rev. J. T. Anderson, the Rev. 
J. Alexander, the Rev. — — Parker, 9cc. 
Ike. Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, Mrs. Talbot, 
Lady ThriepUnd and the Misses Murray 
Thriepland, &c. ftc. ; the Lord Grey, Sir 
James Ramsay of Bamff, Bart., Sir Ste- 
phen Glynne, Bart., Mr. Smythe of 
Methven, Major Jelf Sharp of Kincar- 
rathie, Colonel Baird, Edward Badeley, 
Esq., George Patton, Esq. of Cairnes, 
and Thomas Patton, Esq., &c. &c. Just 
as the procession appeared, the rain sud- 
denly ceased, and the sun burst forth in 
full splendour, and continued to shine 
with unusual brilliancy throughout the 
whole of the proceedings. 

The service, which had been prepared 
by the warden for the occasion, consisted 
of prayers and thanksgivings, and a se- 
lected portion of the psalms, which lat- 
ter was chanted by a choir consisting of 
members of the clergy and boys, and 
performed with great spirit and skill, so 
as to produce a singularly beautiful and 
impressive effect. In the course of the 
service the foundation-stone was lowered 
and laid, in the usual manner on such 
occasions, by Sir John Gladstone, who 
had been requested to officiate on the 
occasion as the greatest benefactor of the 
College next to the Warden himself. 
The following is the inscription engraved 
on the plate inserted under the stone, 
and covering a bottle containing the do- 
cuments which had been selected for the 
purpose :— 

IN . NOMINX 

S . 8 . INDIVTDU.S . TRINITATIS 

HUJUS . SACELLI 

LAPIDEM . AUSPICALBM 

PRECE . CONSECRAVtT 

GUL . SKINNER . S . T . P . PRIM J BP1S ; 

MANU . P08UIT 

JOANNES GLADSTONE . BARONETT. 

DIB . VIII . ID . SEPT . 

MDCCCXLVI . 

At the conclusion of the prayers the 
warden delivered a most appropriate and 
highly eloquent address, which was list- 



ened to throughout with the most sasfrk- 
ed attention by all present; but as an 
outline of it here could convey but a 
very imperfect idea of its excellence, and 
as it is immediately to be published by 
desire of the council, we shall omit at- 
tempting to give any report of it. At 
its close the benediction was pronounced 
by the Primus, and the assemblage re- 
turned to the college to partake of a 
sumptuous dejeuner prepared In one of 
the class rooms, which had been most 
tastefully fitted up for the occasion. 

About 100 ladies and gentlemen tat 
down to the entertainment. The Right 
Rev. the Primus occupied the chair- 
supported on the right by the bishops 
present, and on the left by the warden* 
Sir John Gladstone, and other members 
of council. Mr. Reid, the Secretary of 
the council, and the dean of the diocese, 
officiated as croupiers. Over the chair 
a beautiful triangle had been formed of 
heath and flowers within a circle, and 
the walls were similarly decorated, giv- 
ing to the apartment a most pleasing 
appearance. 

The Chairman gave the health of Her 
Majesty the Queen, introducing a very 
apposite allusion to the loyalty of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and to the 
sufferings and sacrifice she had endured 
from her faithful adherence to the house 
of Stuart — after which 

Lord Gray rose and proposed the 
health of the Warden of Trinity College, 
Mr. Wordsworth. He hoped he would 
be long spared to give the institution 
his eminent and valuable services, and 
he doubted not of its high success under 
his superintendence. 

Mr. Wordsworth rose, and in re- 
turning thanks said, that he had the less 
claim to occupy their attention at pre- 
sent by any lengthened remarks, as he 
had so lately enjoyed the privilege of ad- 
dressing them. But in that address 
there was one topic which he omitted 
to notice, and he omitted it because he 
conceived it was not altogether consist- 
ent with the solemnities of the occasion. 
He was desirous of expressing his warm- 
est thanks for the high distinction con- 
ferred upon him in appointing him war- 
den of this institution. He did so now, 
and at the same time was desirous of 
acknowledging with gratitude the many 
kindnesses he had experienced, and the 
warm reception he had met with in this 
part of the country since he became 
connected with the college. He begged 
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to tender his special acknowledgments 
to their reverences present, and other 
members of council, for appointing him 
to the office, the duties of which he had 
entered upon that day, and for the con- 
fidence they had hitherto placed in him— 
a confidence, he trusted, he would never 
be found to forfeit, and which to him 
was the strongest testimony of their 
favour and regard. There was another 
point to which he was desirous of re- 
ferring. All of them must have felt 
that the occasion for which they had 
assembled was one of peculiar and so- 
lemn interest. He could not doubt that 
it would be looked to as such by after 
generations, and the more they regarded 
it so themselves, the more they would 
be likely to understand and to realize 
the duties it required of them. For 
himself and those who were to act with 
him, he ventured to hope they would so 
regard it. They would look upon their 
work as the commencement of a great 
and glorious undertaking, which this 
church and country had committed to 
their hands. No doubt they might ex- 
pect to meet with some difficulties, for 
in every undertaking of a similar kind 
difficulties did arise. But he had no 
doubt they would also meet with much 
kindness, much sympathy, much encou- 
ragement; such as would enable him 
and his colleagues to pilot their way with 
safety and success through whatever 
obstructions they might meet. Mr. 
Wordsworth concluded by again thank- 
ing the assembly for the honour they 
had done him, and expressed his hope 
that the blessing of God would attend 
the work. 

The Chairman rose to propose a toast 
which he believed would be cordially re- 
sponded to by every one present. We 
have been honoured not only with the 
presence, but the assistance of the ho- 
nourable baronet on the left hand, who 
had done honour to the College by lay- 
ing the foundation stone. The follow- 
ing verses had been put into his hand, 
which he would read to the company :— 

In honours new for high deserts arrayed 

Gladstone, auspicious name, this basement 
laid. 

Glad stone, laid hers by Gladstone's boun- 
teous hand, 

Still blest with honours new, for ever-— 
ever stand ! * ^ 

* Ths epigram on Sir J. Gladstone laying 
the first stone was composed, we understand, 



He need not say a word more in a 
company of Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
than name the venerable baronet, Sir 
John Gladstone. 

The Honourable Baronet then rose 
and begged to thank the ladies and gen- 
tlemen for the high compliment paid 
him. He had also to express his grati- 
fication, and congratulate them on the 
feelings they entertained for the pro- 
ceedings that had taken place that day. 
He hoped that within a reasonable time 
they would see the college perfect and 
complete. Let him further express the 
gratification he felt at the appointment 
of the warden which had been made. He 
(the honourable Baronet), though he 
had the misfortune to be deaf, was 
happy in being able to hear fully the 
remarkable address which he delivered 
to-day — an address which, while it 
breathed a deep Christian spirit — a spirit 
at the same time meek and humble — 
was also marked with sound integrity of 
principle. For his part, he was so highly 
pleased with it that he could not have 
wished one single word altered. In Mr. 
Wordsworth they had the prospect of an 
able and efficient instructor. The cause 
of the college could not but succeed in 
his hands. Episcopacy would find in 
him an able advocate and zealous sup- 
porter, and now might they all look for- 
ward with fullest expectation, to the 
ultimate and successful termination of 
their joint labours. 

The Right Rev. Michael Russell then 
rose and said, it had fallen to his lot to 
propose the health of two gentlemen 
whose names could not reach the ears of 
any one without finding an echo of gra- 
titude and respect. Their names were 
highly associated with literature, and 
one was known throughout the whole 
civilized world. He would mention the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and James 
Hope, Esq. To these two gentlemen 
did they owe the origination of Trinity 
College. If he were not misinformed, 
the first idea of the college sprung from 
them, and therefore they did owe them 

by the warden in Latin and English— the 
following is a copy of the Latin version :— 

\iOog wpoc \idov d/ioioc *rpoc 6/ioiov 

Aristot. Rhet. 

Mactus honore novo, proprio cognomineltetus, 
Fundament* domus Virque Lapisque jacit, 

Quern Latas-lapis ipse jacit, lapis auspice 
lastus, 
Stet, stet, in sternum mactus honore novo. 
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a deep debt of gratitude. He would say 
nothing more, but propose the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone and James Hope, 
Esq. 

The Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone rose 
and said he was deeply sensible of the 
honour conferred upon him— an honour 
which, however, he did not think he en- 
tirely deserved, as it was not to him, but 
to his friend Mr. Hope,, they owed the 
very gratifying ceremonial of that day, 
and not only the ceremonial of that day, 
but, he trusted, the first of a series of 
incidents which makes its commence- 
ment memorable in the history of Scot- 
land — a country distinguished for its civi- 
lisation and religion, which would here- 
after be found walking in it hand in hand 
together. He had to express his feelings 
of thankfulness for the circumstances 
under which they had been permitted to 
celebrate the laying of the stone of the 
chapel, and may they all hope that his 
old and valued friend, Mr. Wordsworth, 
will enjoy every blessing in the perform- 
ance of the duties which he has under- 
taken. He (Mr. Gladstone) doubted not 
that he would bring his mind, and pow- 
ers, and every faculty, to bear upon the 
interests of the institution ; and by doing 
so he would, under the merciful provi- 
dence of God, bring a youthful offspring 
within its walls, who would be trained in 
all the duties of man, that they may in- 
herit a blessed immortality. He would 
now propose the health of the Right Rev. 
Primate of this church; it fell to him 
to do so. He was the proper represen- 
tative of the Episcopal Communion in 
Scotland ; and as such, as a tribute of 
personal respect, he had great pleasure in 
proposing his health. He (the right 
hon. gentleman) hoped that better days 
were dawning upon them, and that the 
Rev. Primate, before he descended into 
the vale of years, would witness the 
greater spread of truth in the same di- 
rection ; and he might be excused from 
inferring that the sudden auspicious 
change of the day appeared as an augury 
of happier times. 

The Chairman acknowledged the com- 
pliment paid him by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. He felt his shortcomings in his 
duty, but felt proud to have his name, 
and the name of the Church, alluded to 
as they had been done by one who was 
so justly esteemed as a sound and valu- 
able churchman. He felt that he could 
not say all he would say, and would just 
return them his warmest thanks for the 
honour done him. 



Sir Archibald Edmonstone proposed 
the health of the bishop of this diocese. 
He was an octogenarian, and, compared 
with the early days of his youth, nothing 
could be more endearing to his heart 
than the proceedings of to-day — to see 
the Church in the situation he now sees 
it. Sixty years ago, he could scarcely 
have said that the time would come 
when, within his own knowledge, he 
would see the glory of God promoted as 
it had been, and that we should be met 
together, as we now are, to advance that 
great work. An old adage says, that a 
good beginning has a good ending ; that 
what is begun well is completed well, 
and would that not be the case in this 
instance ? They had a good beginning, 
and he trusted they would continue to 
look forward to its happy termination. 
He would give the health of the bishop 
of this diocese, Dr. Torrie. 

Dean Torrie, son of the bishop, re- 
turned thanks in a few words. 

The Chairman then proposed the health 
of Mr. Patton, and may the institution to 
which he had so kindly given a locality, 
prove the means of amply repaying him, 
not only in this world but in the world 
to come. 

Mr. Patton returned thanks, and said 
he was sure that no one who had wit- 
nessed the proceedings of that day could 
be otherwise than gratified ; and he hoped 
that at no distant day the institution was 
destined to take its stand amongst the 
first and highest of the kind in this coun- 
try, and to shed honour and lustre 
around her. Mr. Patton concluded his 
short remarks by expressing a deep in- 
terest in the prosperity of the College, 
and promising it all aid in his power. 

The Chairman then proposed the 
health of the architect of the college, 
Mr. Henderson, who shortly returned 
thanks; after which the warden pro- 
posed the speedy completion of, and 
perpetual prosperity to, the college, 
which was drunk with great applause. 
This concluded the proceedings. 

The workmen, to the number of 200, 
were also entertained in one of the large 
halls of the college, and were presided 
over by the highly respected builder, Mr. 
James Buchan, who has the contract for 
the mason work. 

A great many persons were, we un- 
derstand, prevented from attending by 
the state of the weather, and it was in- 
deed wonderful to see such a large at- 
tendance under such circumstances. 
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Queen's College, Birmingham. — At 
special meetings of the Council of the 
Queen's College, at which the Rev. and 
"Worshipful Chancellor Law, the vice- 
principal, presided, the following ap- 
pointments were made : — Resident Clas- 
sical Tutor and Chaplain of the College, 
G. Richards, B.A , Pembroke College, 
Oxon. ; Resident Mathematical Tutor, 
and Chaplain of the Queen's Hospital, 
J. Taylor, B.A., St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge; German Master, J. May land, 
B.A.; French Master, Jean J. O' Flana- 
gan ; Drawing Master, Charles Docker. 
A copy of the warrant to Queen's Col- 
lege, under the sign-manual, to issue 
certificates to the candidates for degrees 
in the University of London, has been 
received by the Dean of the Faculty, 
from ber Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State. It is as follows : — 

" Victoria R. — Victoria, by the grace 
of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 
the Faith. To our right trusty and 
well-beloved the Principal, and to our 
trusty and well-beloved the Vice-princi- 
pal of Queen's College, at Birmingham, 
greeting. — Whereas we did by our let- 
ters patent under the Great Seal of our 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, bearing date at Westminster the 
fifth and twenty-sixth days of December, 
in the first year of our reign, will, grant, 
declare, and constitute the persons there- 
in named to be one body corporate and 
politic by the name of the University of 
London; and whereas we did therein 
amongst other things will and ordain 
that all persons should be admitted as 
candidates for the respective degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Laws, or Doctor of Laws, to be 
conferred by the said university, on pre- 
senting to the Chancellor, Vice-chancel- 
lor, and Fellows thereof, a certificate of 
their having completed the requisite 
course of instruction from the college 
called University College, or from the 
college called King's College, or from 
such other institution, corporate or un- 
incorporate, as now are or hereafter shall 
be established for the purposes of educa- 
tion, whether in the metropolis or else- 
where, within our said United Kingdom, 
as we, our heirs and successors, under 
our or their sign-manual shall hereafter 
authorise to issue such certificates. — 
Now know ye that we, reposing great 
confidence in your learning, ability, and 
discretion, do hereby authorise you to 



issue to such persons as may be desirous 
of becoming candidates for the respec- 
tive degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or Doctor of 
Laws, to be conferred by the said Uni- 
versity of London, certificates to the 
effect that such candidates have cool* 
pleted the course of instruction which 
the Chancellor, Vice-chancellor, and Fel- 
lows of the said University of London by 
regulation in that behalf shall have de- 
termined. — Given at our Court at St. 
James's, the twenty-seventh day of 
July, 1846, in the tenth year of our 
reign. 

" By her Majesty's command, 

" G. Grbt. 
" Warrant to Queen's College at 
Birmingham to issue certificates 
to candidates for degrees in the 
University of London.' 
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Chritfi Hospital.— On St. Matthew's 
day, the Lord Mayor, with several of the 
aldermen, the town clerk, the city soli- 
citor, the treasurer and governors of 
the Royal Hospitals, after attending di- 
vine service in Christ's Church, when 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. H. 
D. Harpur, M.A., fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and formerly a pupil of 
the hospital, proceeded to the great hall 
to hear the annual orations. The hall 
was crowded in all its parts by a numer- 
ous and highly respectable assemblage. 
Among the distinguished personages 
present was the Princess of Prussia, who 
however was prevented by other engage- 
ments from remaining till the conclusion 
of the ceremonial. The speeches were 
then delivered, most creditably to the 
youthful orators, whose own composi- 
tions they all are, being intended not 
merely to prove their powers of self- 
possession and distinct elocution, but 
also to exhibit their attainments in the 
different branches of education com- 
prised in the curriculum at Christ's Hos- 
pital, of English, French, Latin, and 
Greek. The four specially denominated 
orations, recited by the young gentlemen 
about proceeding to the universities, 
were severally expressive of the advan- 
tages they had themselves enjoyed in the 
hospital, and were still destined at col- 
lege to enjoy, of that great scheme of 
beneficence which, originating with Ed- 
ward VI., includes the institutions of 
the Royal Hospitals, the Thompson, The 
Timet scholarships, &c. The following 
is a list of the orations as spoken by the 
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young men, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Rice, the accom- 
plished head matter of the school : — 

Latin Oration, on the benefits of the 
Royal Hospitals. — Malcolm Laing, First 
Grecian, who is proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

English Oration, on the same subject. 
— Thomas Stedman Polebampton, Se- 
cond Grecian, who is proceeding to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, as Thompson 
Scholar. 

Greek Oration, on the same subject.— 
Thomas Johnson Potter, Third Grecian, 
Mathematical Medallist, 1845, and Pitt 
Scholar, who is proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

French Oration, on the same subject. 
Edward Algernon Newton, Fourth Gre- 
cian, who is proceeding to St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Latin Alcaics : on " Godfrey, Leader 
of the Crusaders, addressing Jerusalem." 
—•Edward Hayman, Sixth Grecian. 

Greek Iambics : Translation of Prince 
Henry's Apology, and the King's Reply, 
from Shakspeare's Henry IV. — John 
Daniel Williams, Fifth Grecian and Clas- 
sical Medallist, 1846. 

English Poem on Egypt. — D'Arcy 
Charles Wentworth Thompson, Eleventh 
Grecian. 

Latin Hexameters. —-Translation of 
Adam and Eve's Morning Hymn, from 
Milton. — Charles Dacre Craven, Tenth 
Grecian. 

Original Greek Iambics : on " The 
Farewell Address of Charles I. to his 
Children." — Charles Edward Searle, Se- 
venth Grecian, and Mathematical Me- 
dallist, 1846. 

Latin Elegiacs : on the Punjab, assail- 
ed by Alexander, conquered by the Bri- 
tons. — Robert Black, Twelfth Grecian. 

Greek Sapphics : Translation of " Gray's 
Hymn to Adversity." — James Lempriere 
Hammond, Ninth Grecian. 

English Ode : on the Pictures of Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, painted by 
royal permission, for the Governors of 
Christ s Hospital, to commemorate the 
visit of Her Majesty and his Royal High- 
ness to the Hospital, on the 9th of 
March, 1845.— William Allan Russell, 
Eighth Grecian. 

The speeches being concluded, the 
" glove" was sent round, when a goodly 
sum was collected for the gentlemen 
proceeding to college. 

The Lord Mayor, before leaving the 



chair, in a few brief and appropriate sen- 
tences, expressed his utmost satisfaction 
with all he had heard and witnessed. 
After which the boys again sang the 
" National Anthem," and with a loud 
resounding " Hip, hip, hurrah," ter- 
minated the proceedings. 

Testimonial to a Schoolmaster. — On 
Wednesday the 2nd of September, the 
members of the St. John's Chapel Choir, 
Hampstead, gave a tea to their conduc- 
tor, Mr. T. R. Marrison, the master of 
St. John's School, Downshire Hill, late 
a student of St. Mark's College, Chelsea, 
F. J. Robotham, jun., in the chair. After 
tea the chairman presented Mr. Marri- 
son with a dozen silver tea-spoons and 
sugar-tongs : on the latter was the follow- 
ing inscription : — " Presented to Mr. T. 
R. Marrison, with a dozen tea-spoons, by 
the St. John's Chapel Choir, Sept. 1846." 
It is but justice to state, that the choir 
owes its origin to Mr. M. f who for the 
last twelvemonths has given from three 
and a half to four hours per week gra- 
tuitously to the instruction of the choir, 
composed of working men and boys be- 
longing to his school, who previously 
had no knowledge of music. The sub- 
scription for the testimonial was con- 
fined strictly to the men and boys of the 
choir, numbering about forty. 

Government Schoolof Design. — The fifth 
report of the Council of the School of 
Design, for the year 1845-6, signed by 
Lord Colborne, as Chairman, has recent- 
ly been printed as a parliamentary docu- 
ment. It appears that, among the ma- 
nufacturing communities throughout the 
kingdom, a sense of cultivating taste and 
of improving skill in ornamental design 
is becoming more and more evident. In 
every department of labour to which a 
knowledge of the arts of design » appli- 
cable — among manufacturing proprietors 
and operative artizans — the subject of 
their commercial value is attracting in- 
creased attention, and instances of ear- 
nest interest in the advantages of me- 
thodical education in schools of design 
are continually occurring. Every student 
is required to draw the human figure, 
and to pass through at least the elemen- 
tary classes for this study ; it being found 
by experience, that models of the human 
form is a most efficient means of educat- 
ing the hand and the eye, and of promot- 
ing the refinement of taste. 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW'S REFUTATION OF DR. HOOK. 

My Dear Sir, — The last number of the English Review, which is 
just published, contains an admirable reply to Dr. Hook's pamphlet on 
education. Thinking that an abstract of it may be interesting and 
useful to many of your readers, who have not access to the English 
Review itself, I have drawn out the following : — 

The reviewer begins by avowing himself to be one of those who re- 
gard it as the paramount duty of a christian state to provide for the 
education of its poor. He justly complains, that the title of Dr. Hook's 
pamphlet is a misnomer ; since that; production treats, not, as it pro- 
fesses, on the education' of' the people, but on the education of the 
poor ; and he rightly observes, that* " to flatter the poor that they are 
the people, is the characteristic of a demagogue ; and of all demagogues, 
religious ones are the worst." The reviewer next proceeds to describe 
Dr. Hook's plan, which has already been submitted to your readers.* 

Commenting upon this plan, he first observes, that it is not new, 
having been propounded, about 1835, by a Scotch presbyterian, before 
an Irish committee, as a scheme for English education ! So that " the 
plan propounded by the Vicar of Leeds, must, on the common princi- 
ple of " suum cuique," be called the Simpsonian System of Education. 

So remarkable is the coincidence between the two, that we are 

also inclined to doubt whether the presbyterian advocate may not bring 
an action for literary plagiarism against the Anglican divine." 

" Happily for England, the Simpsonian system, now republished by 
Dr. Hook, need not be encountered by abstract reasoning. It has al- 
ready been tried in other countries, particularly in France. Indeed, 
France must be Dr. Hook's educational Utopia. He would be much 
happier at Lyons than at Leeds. In France, the state does not pretend 
to give religious instruction in its great schools : it appoints teachers 
who have no religion ; and it appears to think, that they do not require 
any, when they have only secular instruction to give. Let the school- 
master say nothing about religion, and let the clergy of the different 
creeds attend to that, — this is the theory of Dr. Hook, and ttiis is the 
practice in France. Hence the race of 'aura6niers'.(or chaplains) at- 
tached to thePrench schools. The bell rings on a Wednesday afternoon 
in the College Royal ; enter the Romanist ' aum6nier* to hear confes- 
sions ; enter the Lutheran ' aum6nier' to give a lecture on the Augs- 
burg Confession ; enter the Calvinist ' aumdnier' to read a homily on 
Calvin's Institutes or the Catechism of Geneva ; and the boys whose 
parents are of no particular religion, are let loose to go and climb 
poles in the Callisthenic Gymnasium, or to take a dip in the Ecole de 
Natation ! " 

And what has been the result of this Simpsonian, this Hookian sys- 
tem of education? It has produced 4< a race of youthful infidels." The 
state schools are " les seminaires de Vatheisme et le vestibule de VenferP' 



* Pages 225-37. 
vol. IV. — Nov., 1846. 
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What do the chaplains (aum6niers) say as to the result of this sys- 
tem, notwithstanding their own labours ? " When the scholastic 
career of the pupils is finished, of those who quit a school of about 4O0 
students, there is only about one pupil a year who believes the doc- 
trines and discharges the duties of religion." " Let Dr. Hook/' says 
the English reviewer, " add this fact to his statistical tables, in which 
he calls on us to vote eight millions sterling, and three millions per 
annum, for the establishment of similar schools in this country — to pro- 
duce one christian in four hundred scholars." 

The reviewer proceeds to give an analysis of the Prussian system of 
" primary" education. Now the Prussian government repudiates infi- 
delity, and " does endeavour to give some religious instruction ;" al- 
though at best but a mongrel Christianity. In this Lutherano-Calvi- 
nistic country, education is compulsory, and " the whole kingdom is 
one great school,— one vast mind-manufactory. Lists are kept with 
such scrupulous accuracy, that his Prussian Majesty can know, at a 
moment's notice, which of his juvenile subjects has been guilty of miss- 
ing school on any given day, in any year, in any of the most obscure 
villages of his dominions. Flaying truant is a high state misdemeanour : 
an affaire de Ikse-majeste* / Yet, alas ! after all these painful .and fati- 
guing processes of intellectual cotton-spinning, we find to our inexpres- 
sible grief and dismay, that superstition and infidelity are widely pre- 
valent in Prussia." Witness the pilgrimage of a million and a half of 
human beings to the Holy Coat at Treves on the one hand ; and the 
rhapsodies of Ronge, Czerski, and the Friends of Light, on the other. 

The reviewer's analysis of the system of primary education in France, 
exposes the same results. " It might, we think, be anticipated, that 
the parochial schoolmaster, having no connection with the parochial 
pastor, and having a commission to teach from the crown, and the sub- 
jects of his teaching being of a more utilitarian, marketable, and osten- 
tatious character than those of the clergyman, — he would, even per- 
haps in spite of himself, become a rival of the pastor of the parish ; and 
that thus the church and state would be exhibited in every parish of 
France in an attitude, not of friendly alliance with each other, but of 
jealous antagonism." 

Yet this "jealous antagonism" is what Dr. Hook would introduce 
into England ! " It is a pestilential design," says South, " to attempt 
to disjoin the civil and ecclesiastical interest, which are of that nature, 
* that it is to be feared that they cannot be divided but they will prove 
opposite ; and, not resting on a bare diversity, will quickly rise into a 
contrariety." And yet "Dr. Hook expresses an earnest 'desire' to 
place the education of the people of England in the same ' advantage- 
ous' position as education is in other countries ; and among these he 
specifies France." 

" The advantages of which he speaks, whatever they may be in the 
way of instruction, (and we doubt very much whether the French 
system possesses any advantage, even in this respect), are no advan- 
tages at all, but very much the reverse, in the way of education. Where 
the secular is separated from the sacred — independent — indifferent — 
opposed ; — there may be instruction, but there cannot be education." 
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But again, Dr. Hook's plan is even worse than the French system. 
Under the latter, irreligion is in a manner optional ; under the former, 
it is compulsory. Dr Hook's model schoolmaster must he an atheist. 

" How', we would ask, for instance, can he teach geography, or astro- 
nomy, or husbandry, without speaking of God ? No heathen ever did, 
and no true christian ever will. How can he teach history, especially 
English history, without dwelling on the doctrines of Christianity ? But 
it may be said, Dr. Hook provides a remedy against the deistical con- 
sequences of his exclusively secular teaching. And what is it ? Why, 
on the Wednesday and Friday afternoons the teachers of various per- 
suasions are to present themselves at the school door, and to show the 
children twice a week how much religious strife there is in the parish, 
and what a variety of opinions there are in the world on the subject of 
Christianity ; and teach them thereby to debate and quarrel about it, 
instead of believing and practising it. These teachers are to sort the 
scholars into sects, and to can:y off each his own dozen or half-dozen 
of juvenile followers into the Babel room to be attached to the school, 
and there give them, for an hour or more, a most lively practical pic- 
ture of the confusion of tongues. ' No religion taught here on a Mon- 
day, — and a hundred on Wednesday !' Such is to be the inscription 
over Dr. Hook's state schools." 

" In 1833, M. Guizot had almost a clear field to deal with in the 
matter of primary education. But in England, in 1846, the case is 
widely different. At this time there are about ten thousand church 
schools existing in England, with nearly a million of scholars : and now 
here comes Dr. Hook, and like another Julian, would secularize or an- 
nihilate these institutions ;" for he would convert church schools into 
state schools, and these he would make godless. 

The Vicar of Leeds appears to forget, that religious instruction can 
often be most advantageously conveyed by means of secular subjects of 
teaching. He would " rob the poor of this advantage, and shut out 
religion from one of its main avenues into their heart. Again, when he 
separates secular from religious instruction, he further appears to for- 
get that education is a practical thing,* to which mere instruction is 
only subsidiary. " Religious education consists in bringing religion to 
bear on the daily life of a child. But if the schoolmaster is never 
allowed to appeal to religion, he cannot apply religious motives and 
precepts to the formation of his pupil's habits ; he can only offer him 
worldly maxims and objects ; and he must therefore lead him to form 
the irreligious habit of regulating his actions by the opinions of men, 
and not by the law of God. This is unchristian education; and its 
bad effects cannot be counteracted by an hour or two of religious in- 
struction two days in the week." 

But suppose Dr. Hook to get his schools, whence would he get his 

schoolmasters ? Who, with the spirit of a christian or a man, would be 

a state schoolmaster, with an atheistical muzzle on his mouth ? " You 

> have proscribed all the christian young men of England from ever be- 



* See Bishop Butler's Sermon for Charity Schools, 1745. 
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coming schoolmasters. The Church may shut up her training schools ; 
Stanley Grove may disband its pupils ; Battersea may close its doors ; 
Westminster may deserve your sarcasms and become useless ; for you will 
have. deprived them of their occupation, by secularizing the. profession 
of a teacher. And now, what class of persons have you left yourself for 
your state schools ? Just those who are unfit to teach in any school at 
all ; and who ought to be deprived of the office of schoolmaster, if they 
should ever have been /permitted to intrude into it : those who either 
think their Christianity to be like their coat and waistcoat, an article 
which may be put off whenever they please, or who have no Christia- 
nity at all*" 

It is not the least condemnation of Dr. Hood's scheme, that in order 
to set it up, he is compelled to strike at the very foundations of church 
and state. " He proposes a measure which would stereotype heresy 
and schism for ever. Instead of saying with St. Paul, ' Be ye all of one 
mind,' ' Let there be no divisions among you ;' he says, • Be ye all of 
different minds,' and ' Let the divisions which now exist among you, be 
perpetuated for ever.' And not content with speaking thus in his own 
person, he calls on the legislature to enforce .his principle by act of 
parliament." As far as his measure would affect dissenters, " he is 
guilty of an act of grievous cruelty to them and their posterity, in 
blocking up the road for their return to the unity of the Church ; while, 
as regards the Church, he denies, in effect, her pastoral commission ; 
he bids her leave the strayed lambs of Christ's flock to wander and 
perish ; he confounds the lawful ministers of Christ with a miscellane- 
ous herd of self-commissioned teachers of error and falsehood, of heresy 
and schism ; and this sacrifice of all principle he calls a relinquishment 
of prejudice ! 

Our bold pamphleteer next affirms, that the state cannot ascertain 
what religious truth is ; that it has no national religion ; and that it 
ought not to have any, — for " the taxes are collected from persons of 
all religious persuasions, and cannot be fairly expended on the exclu- 
sive maintenance of one." According to Dr. Hook, England " must 
barter away the truth she already possesses; she must destroy her 
church schools to found sceptical seminaries in their place; and, in- 
stead of holding in her own hands, in the sight of all men, the symbols 
of the true faith, she must become a toll- collector of tickets every 
Monday morning in her schools, to ascertain that her children have 
been at all possible varieties of conventicular meetings on the previous 
Sunday." And why is this monstrous thing to be done ? because " to 
call upon parliament," Says Dr. Hook, " to vote any money for the 
exclusive support of the Church of England, is to call upon parliament 
to do what is unjust." Now, " if Dr. Hook had given this important 
subject any adequate consideration, he would have perceived that there 
is not the slightest ground for maintaining, that the payment of taxes on 
the part of the subjects, creates any obligation on the part of rulers to 
endow the opinions of those who pay. We pay taxes to the governing 
body, in token of our subjection to it, and in order that it may have 
the means of protecting our property and persons ; and of upholding 
the dignity of the state, and providing for its welfare ; and as a remu- 
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neration for its service in so doing. In consequence of this payment, 
we are entitled to liberty and protection, in mind, body, and estate ; 
but the state is not under any obligation, on the ground of our paying 
taxes, to go further than protection, and to proceed to encourage and 
endow our opinions ; and whatever opinions it may encourage, it d6es 
so, not because they are ours, but because they are in accordance with 
the Divine will and conducive to the general good." 

Not only do Bishop Butler, Bishop Warburton, and Mr. Burke main* 
tain the great principle of an established, church, but Lord Bolingbroke, 
with whom, perhaps, Dr. Hook may otherwise sympathize, affirms that 
a national religion is necessary to make government effectual ; and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers say : — " We grant that it is proper for the legis- 
lature, in its paternal care for the people, to provide for them the bene- 
fits of religious instruction and public worship, by the establishment of 
a national church ; and an ample provision ought to be made for the 
clergy who devote themselves to this important service. But if • any 
persons, after having contributed the share which the law requires from 
them for the support of the established clergy, choose to provide other 
ministers for themselves, government has no interest to prevent or mo- 
lest them. If any man, after he has paid his contribution to this great 
security for the existence of religion in any shape, chooses to adopt a 
religion of his own, that man should be permitted to do so without let 
or molestation. We apologize to men of sense for sentiments so trite." 

As for Dr. Hook's most extravagant and ludicrous assertion that 
England has no established church, we answer that the Church of 
England existed long prior to parliament and its acts ; that all that 
antient parliaments could do was to recognize and maintain the pre-ex- 
istent church ; and that acts to this effect can be produced by hun- 
dreds. It is enough to name, in passing, the Statute of Provisors in 1350 ; 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662; the Act of Union between England 
and Scotland in 1706 ; the same between England and Ireland in 1800; 
and even the Romanist Relief Bill in 1829 ; in all which the Church of 
England is declared to be inviolably settled and established. 

I will not follow Dr. Hook into his superfluous talk about bishops 
holding their seats in the upper house as barons only ; or his canting 
preference of a " pauperized hierarchy" to an " uneducated people." 

Dr. Hook pretends that the principle of No-Establishment has been 
conceded by the grants made to the British and Foreign School Society. 
We reply that this concession, if any, has not been made by the Church, 
which is bound to protest against it ; and that if it has been made by 
the state, the state is bound to repent, and to abscind the grant. The 
only rightful national teacher is the Church. And in this case expe- 
diency and principle coincide in issue. The Ohurch has proved herself 
able to educate the nation ; provided only she receives from the state 
that due material assistance which* her earthly sister is bound before 
God to afford. 

I have now arrived nearly at the end of the article in the English Re- 
view. But as the remainder of this artiele treats chiefly of the general 
question of the relations of church and stale, I will not carry my ab- 
stract further. I will conclude by deprecating the adoption of Dr. 
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Hook's wretched system ; and indeed 'I am happy to he able to say 
upon good authority, upon all hut direct personal knowledge, that Her 
Majesty's present government will not adopt Dr. Hook's iniquitous 
suggestions. 

Vind 



ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE INTELLECTUALLY AND 

BY ROTE. 

Rev. Sir, — I am tempted hy the interesting nature of the subject, to 
offer some remarks on the paper in your October number, entitled 
" Acquisition of Knowledge Mentally and by Rote." 

In all arguments or discussions where differences of opinion exist, or 
where there may be intricacies or delicate points to settle, no plan is 
more conducive to the advancement of truth, and the establishment of 
the points in question, than a definition of the terms used. Many a 
long, tedious, irritating, and comparatively useless discussion would be 
avoided, were the disputants to take the trouble to write upon paper the 
meaning they attach to the words or terms which they have most occa- 
sion to use. I shall therefore define what I mean by learning by rote, 
and learning intellectually. Thus following my own recommendation, 
though in a case where the meaning is so well understood and generally 
received that it scarcely appears worth the trouble. 

The two processes of learning before us are known by the terms 
" rote" and " intellectual." 

Dr. Johnson thus defines the former: — "Words uttered by mere me- 
mory without meaning ; memory of words, without comprehension of 
the sense." This I adopt as the usual signification of the word, for the 
definition of the term " rote." The intellectual process I thus define — 
Learning words with " comprehension of the sense" ; acquiring know- 
ledge through the medium or guidance of the intellect. 

The senses — the inlets of knowledge are, of course, brought into re- 
quisition under both systems, and, more or less, according to the nature 
of the subject to be learned, and the particular mode of instruction 
adopted. For instance, if the catechism is to be learnt by the pupil 
from a book, but silently — the eye or sense of seeing is principally ex- 
ercised; if allowed to whisper or speak aloud — the muscles which enable 
us to articulate have their share, along with the ear and the sense of 
which it is the instrument. If the lesson is given vivd voce, and the 
child repeats aloud after the teacher, then the sense of hearing becomes 
the principal, and the eye sinks into comparative insignificance. 

Suppose the lesson to be learned is the answer to the question, 
" Who gave you that name ?" and that the pupil (five years old) has 
repeated the whole of the answer correctly several times — showing that 
the words are strongly impressed upon the memory ; to ascertain whe- 
ther he has acquired the words with or " without the comprehension of 
the sense," ?. e. through the " intellectual" or " rote" system, put the 
question, " What is the meaning of a member of Christ ?" The an- 
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swer will be, I dare say, " the child of God." And if you inquire fur- 
ther what is the meaning of a " child of God ?" you will be informed 
that it means "an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven." Ask the 
meaning of the last reply, and you will obtain no answer — because 
nothing more has been learned by rote. Or, if so, you will be told that 
the meaning of " an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven," is, that " they 
did promise three things in my name." The child has learned words, 
but acquired no real knowledge — he has been learning by the rote sys- 
tem. 

Take another child, of sufficient age, or who has made sufficient pro- 
gress, and ask such questions as these, explaining and answering your- 
self when requisite. — What is your name ? Is that your christian name 
or your surname ? When did you receive your surname ? When your 
christian name ? Who gave you that name ? Another word for god- 
fathers ? Why called sureties ? Sponsors ? Why not answer for 
yourself ? Which part of the word " infant" means not, and which 
speak ? What is a member ? In how many senses are we children of 
God ? What is creation ? Who alone has the power to make some- 
thing out of nothing ? &c, &c. Ascertain that the child understands 
the meaning of the words which he reads, or is committing to memory, 
— communicate with the word the idea which it expresses, and you act 
upon the intellectual system. According to the nature of the subject, 
thoughts, feelings, ideas are communicated, as well as words. 

Take another illustration. Let the master order a verse of Bishop 
Heber's " Spread of the Gospel" to be committed to memory — the 
teacher of the class giving the lines out vivd voce; such is the pleasure 
children find in the music of poetry, that nearly the whole class will very 
soon be able to say the verse by heart, — they will learn it and repeat it 
with pleasure, (poetry frequently removes the objectionable part of 
learning by rote — its irksomeness) though not one understands the 
meaning of the words, or the sentiments expressed. This is learning 
by rote. But suppose something like the following method to be 
adopted : — Let the master write the verse on' the black board, then ask 
one or two of the most advanced to read it, and afterwards the whole 
class simultaneously. The master then proceeds to explain, or ask 
questions on the versje, which is as follows ; — 

" From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an antient river, 
From many a palmy plain. 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error's chain." 
r 
They — *'. *., the people who live in Greenland, and India, and elsewhere, 

call us to deliver their land, from what ? What error binds them like a 

chain ? When error, or idolatry, or any other sin, is termed a chain ; 

what is the kind of language made use of called ? What is — a strand ? 

Coral? Why is India's strand called coral? Africa's fountains, 

sunny ? Greenland's mountains, icy ? In what part of the world is 
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Greendland r Africa ? India ? Under, or not under, the Equator ? 
Do the sun's rays fall directly or obliquely on Greenland, Africa, &c. ? 

A method of instruction similar to this is teaching on the " intellec- 
tual system/ 9 and it converts the task of committing to memory into a 
pleasure. The words assist the ideas, and the ideas Hie. words. The- 
current of ideas combines, or flows, as it were, into the current* of 
words, and both are pleasingly and lastingly fixed in the mind by ^ the 
irresistible force of repetition. For the future, the ideas call up the 
words, and, vice versd, the words recall the ideas. Thus, if it be possi- 
ble (and in most cases it is so) to make the pupil understand the lesson 
which he is to read, commit to memory, or recite, we have a double ad- 
vantage, or rather the advantage every way ; chiefly, because the .prin- 
ciples, thoughts, feelings, or whatever is expressed, are fixed in the mind 
for ever. While learning acquired by rote, for the most part, quickly 
disappears, if not at some future time brought under the cognizance of 
the understanding. The principle of these observations is, of course, 
as applicable to reading without understanding, t\ e., by rote, as to the 
more laborious process of committing to memory. 

Formerly the system of learning by rote was almost universally prac- 
tised in schools. The Latin rules in the Eton grammar were crammed 
down the throats of the poor children without their receiving one idea 
into the head. Memory was the principal, if not the only faculty exer- 
cised ; in fact, Blair states that the intellectual faculties of children are 
so weak and immature, that it is impossible to communicate knowledge 
to them through the understanding— -it can only be done through the 
memory, by rote. But "nous avons changi tout cefo"— at all events, 
the system has been altered very considerably.' *The* principle is almost 
universally established, that we should teach with the 'understanding 
also. The alphabet ; arithmetical tables ; the catechism, or part of it ; 
hymns, and other poetry for young children, form, some of the excep- 
tions to this almost universal rule; but the exception is allowed only, 
when it is clearly manifest that the intellect of the child ■ cannot be 
brought into action. Where there is a will there is a way ; inspire the 
child with that will, and the work of instruction is half done. Nothing 
tends more to produce success, in the attempt to impart knowledge, 
than the pupil's perception of the value of the knowledge to be imparted. 
This object attained, the victory of knowledge over ignorance is easily 
achieved. 

The definition or explanation I have given of the rote and intellectual 
systems, differs materially from that of your correspondent : which is 
right, it is not, of course, for me to decide; but I maybe allowed to re- 
mark, that if Dr. Johnson's definition of rote be correct, viz., " memory 
of words without comprehension , of sense" — or taking from the same 
authority the verb, instead of the noun, " to rote, to fix in the. memory 
without informing the understanding " — if this definition be correct, and 
the doctor is no mean authority, it is erroneous to affirm that, "in 
learning by rote," the "feeling and the judgment are brought into re- 
quisition." Comprehension and understanding are excluded by the ex- 
press terms of the definition, and the only feeling that generally attends 
our getting by heart, or reading what we do not understand, is that of 
weariness. 
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" Getting by heart," or committing to memory, is one thing ; " learn- 
ing by rote " is another thing. The two processes may be united, and 
intimately united, but still they are perfectly distinct, and may be 
kept so. 

In getting by heart, or committing to memory, if the words are un- 
derstood, that is getting by heart through the intellectual system — if 
the words are not understood, that is getting by heart through the rote 
system. The absence of comprehension, or information to the under- 
standing, is the characteristic, the essence of learning by rote. The 
slightest leaven of understanding leavens the whole lump; and converts 
-the dreary rote into the pleasing intellectual system. 

The writer of the article asks " Who would attempt to teach ortho- 
graphy, vocabularies of foreign languages ... by anything short 
of the rote system ?" In the English Journal of Education, for March, 
1846, No. 39, page 81, will be found a most admirable method of teach- 
ing " how to spell," in which the intellect is called into full play. And 
in Sullivan's Dictionary of Derivations, one of the best books for teach- 
ing the art of spelling our difficult language, your correspondent will 
find a most beautiful union of the rote and intellectual systems. Some 
comprehension of the sense would be requisite to enable the learner to 
spell correctly the following sentence : — The young heir has the air, 
mien, and even gait of bis father; I heard this ere my arrival in Ayr, 
and if e'er I return, &c." And it would be rather difficult, without the 
aid of judgment, to spell correctly a long column of such words as ewe, 
yew, you; fain, feign, fane; bole, boll, bowl. 

'* Who would attempt to learn sounds, called musical, in contradis- 
tinction to those of language, by anything short of the rote system ?" 
I ask who could learn musical sounds without exercising the ear and 
taste, which are to music what the reasoning faculty'is to mathematics ? 
It may be true that the musician, like the poet, nascitur hon fit, yet the 
perception of harmony and melody, whether intuitive or not, requires 
the exercise of the intellectual faculty of comparison. In ascending or 
descending the scale, this faculty cannot lie dormant, if any progress is 
to be made. 

In these and other passages, the writer of the article evidently ap- 
pears to mistake rote for repetition or practice; he appears to consider 
them identical, because ■ they are sometimes in union. The repeated 
acts or practice necessary to confer skill or create a habit, may either 
be mental or mechanical, or both ; but • in no case where the under- 
standing is employed, can the operation, however often repeated, be said 
to be by rote, without extending 'the meaning of the word beyond its 
restricted and legitimate sense, and admitting that species of change in 
the meaning of the word, which, as it uncalled for and unnecessary, 
merely tends to produce confusion. In all the instances brought for- 
ward by the writer— learning *fo* play on the organ (I do not mean the 
hand organ), to danceUto ride, going through military drill, there is 
more or less of judgment employed; and after the same act has been 
repeated twenty times, there is more of judgment, more of skill of mind 
and body in the twentieth than'the first effort. Ceteris paribus, the 
more judgment the pupil exercises, the more progress will be made. 
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The truths of mathematics require, at the commencement of the 
study, to be familiarized to the mind by repetition. To render any 
principle or moral feeling a motive of action, we must dwell upon it 
until it becomes habitual, a part and parcel of ourselves. What is true 
of the mind with regard to repetition, is true of the body and its mem- 
bers ; practice makes perfection ; we must directly or indirectly acquire 
habits. Man, according to Dr. Paley, is a bundle of habits, and when 
we add to or make up the bundle, through repetition or practice, under 
the superintendence of judgment, we act according to an intellectual 
system : not the rote system, which in its restricted and legitimate sense 
is not here applicable, being confined to the acquisition of words without 
ideas ; t. e. f without information to the understanding. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my perfect accordance with the writer 
of the article, in respect to the vast superiority of the intellectual over 
the rote system. 

I am, Rev. Sir, yours respectfully, 

10th October, 1846. Vicano. 



ON ALLOWING A SHORT RECESS DURING SCHOOL 

HOURS. 

Rrv. Sir, — Since the introduction of more enlightened views upon the 
subject of education — since it has been acknowledged that the scene of 
the pupils' labours, viz., the school- room, should not be one of unmiti- 
gated hardship, it has been considered desirable, for manifold reasons, to 
relieve the long and sometimes irksome hours of instruction by a 
short period of innocent recreation. A sufficient guarantee for the pro- 
priety and expediency of the practice may, I think, be found in the fact, 
that all our best conducted and most efficient schools have readily 
adopted it. Some lingering objections, in the minds of well informed 
and sensible persons, still remain ; and it is in answer to some of these, 
that I have ventured to trespass upon your time, space, and attention. 

During the existence of the old and now exploded system, the great- 
est amount of mental labour rested with the child himself; he was left 
to explore the Cimmerian regions of learning comparatively alone and 
unaided. During that period, the child would have hailed with delight 
the inestimable boon of fifteen minutes' play. His drudgery was too se- 
vere ; his application revolting to his feelings. We have now entirely 
reversed the order of things ; perhaps in our laudable desire to set 
things right, we have gone a little too far the opposite way. The great- 
est amount of labour rests with the master, and therefore some short 
period of relaxation is necessary for his sake, more than for that of the 
pupil. A zealous and conscientious teacher, however, would reason, 
not " will this be a relief to me ?" hut, " may I, consistently with the 
interests of my pupils, allow this period, and thus abbreviate the hours 
of instruction, short enough at best ?" I reply decidedly, yes ; be- 
sides giving you a rest, and making your resumed labours tell with 
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increased effect upon the school, it will act beneficially upon them also, 
freshening, bracing, invigorating their minds and bodies, and render- 
ing them more capable of receiving and retaining good and useful 
instruction. Has no one ever observed the languid and abstracted looks 
of children confined for any period of time in close, and sometimes ill 
ventilated rooms ? Can it be doubted that, in such a state, instruction 
will fall comparatively unheeded on otherwise fruitful soil? — or that 
the activity and mental vigour consequent upon a short stay in the play 
ground will not amply recompense the trifling loss of time there ? In 
addition to these obvious advantages, it would create an impression on 
the minds of the pupils, that some regard was paid to their feelings and 
physical comfort, and that school was not designed as a place of severe 
mental labour alone. These reasons, I am satisfied, are sufficient to 
counterbalance that silly argument, that the fifteen minutes produces an 
unsettling effect upon the minds of the pupils; i.e., by calling up 
sundry pleasant reminiscences of the recreation they had so recently 
enjoyed. This, of course, never could be the case, if the school were 
that great desideratum, — a place of pleasant mental labour. 

Your correspondent (T. J. W., p. 202, Vol. IV.) gives an excellent 
reason for the adoption of the practice, viz., that it entirely obviates the 
annoyance and interruption of " Please, Sir, may I go out ?" Every 
teacher has been annoyed by this ; he does not like to refuse the appli- 
cant, and yet feels how greatly it will interfere with his progressive im- 
provement. This reason alone I should consider amply sufficient for 
the adoption of the practice. The number of applications for leave to 
go out distracts the master from his business, and produces a constant 
confusion and disorder. This also is avoided by there being a regularly 
allotted time, and a clear understanding between master and scholar, 
that leave cannot be granted at any other period. 

Besides, in a school composed of discordant materials, where can the 
teacher find a better opportunity of observing the individual tempera- 
ments of his young charge, and thus modifying his individual treatment 
of them, than in the play ground ? There, their real dispositions are 
laid open to him ; the mask which may have been upon them, while 
under his more direct observation in the school-room, is there removed, 
and their peculiar passions are subjected to his scrutinizing view. There, 
the attentive eye of an ever watchful master can detect hundreds of 
circumstances suitable for public comment in the school ; and there, by 
joining in the amusements of the children, he finds that ready entrance 
into their hearts and affections, which he can seldom or never find in 
the school-room. In short, as education is now universally allowed to 
consist of something better than matter of fact instruction, and as our 
best opportunity of calculating the various modes of treatment suitable 
for each individual child must be found when he is left in a great mea- 
sure unchecked, the importance of giving the teacher that opportunity 
can hardly be overrated. 

There exists, perhaps, less objection to the broad principle of giving 
a school some period of relaxation, than to a peculiar modification of it, 
to which I shall now direct the attention of your readers. In those 
schools where, from the limited nature of the arrangements, the girls 
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•re instructed in the same school as, and simultaneously with, the hoys, 
a superficial glance would reasonably suggest some objections to the 
propriety of allowing the girls to enjoy their period of recreation with, 
the boys. I am inclined to think, that a. glance below the surface would 
dismiss these thoughts, and convince those who entertain them, that, if 
the proper care and necessary vigilant observation are taken, there does 
in reality exist no valid ground of objection to the practice. It has long 
been considered a fact, one removed from the ground of argument, that 
an intercourse with females serves to soften the harder parts of our mas- 
culine dispositions, and renders us more capable of entertaining humane 
and gentle feelings. It has also been considered an equally acknow- 
ledged fact, that some intercourse is of great utility to the females 
as well. It serves to render their naturally shrinking dispositions, if I 
must not say, more bold, at least more capable of putting forth strong and 
vigorous exertion, and lessens or removes that feeling of false delicacy, 
which is sadly too common. 

That these mutual advantages will be derived from playground inter- 
course, will not readily be denied ; and the only other objection to the 
practice is, that it is apt to verge into indelicacy. I admit that it is so, 
if a very vigilant observation upon the conduct of his juvenile charge is 
not kept up by the teacher ; but it is the very essence of education, that 
a constant observation should be kept up, and if the teacher neglects to 
do so, the advantages which I have attempted to point out will not be 
derived from this period of recreation. But when the teacher is in the 
play ground, joining in the sports, and, at the same time, exercising an 
unflagging observation upon their every word, look, or gesture, the most 
important results may be confidently anticipated. 

Thus have I attempted feebly to give some reasons for my own adop- 
tion of the practice, that 1 may induce others of my fellow labourers to 
adopt it too, if they have not yet done so. Let them try the experiment, 
and I have a conviction that they will find the beneficial effects of it. 
For my own part, I may say that I am no novice in the arduous task of 
instructing the young, and I have uniformly found that, when the child- 
ren have returned from the playground, freshened, braced, and invigo- 
rated by a short stay there, a closer and more cheerful application to 
their resumed lessons, has invariably characterized them ; and their me- 
mories have always taken a more tenacious grasp of the subject in hand. 

Might I beg to suggest the expediency of calling for some remarks 
from some of your able correspondents upon the best method of econo- 
mizing the short period allotted to evening instruction ? In most of our 
agricultural, and nearly all our manufacturing districts, evening schools 
have been, or are about to be, established, for the benefit of those whose 
engrossing 4«ily labours, leave comparatively little time for the re- 
laxation ancj expansion of their minds. The great difficulty seems to 
be, how we may best employ the short v period of time usually allotted 
for that purpose, and what particular subjects should have the prefer- 
ence in our choice. Some suggestions: upon these matters will at least 
greatly oblige your constant reader. 

Sutton Waldron, Oct. 3rd, 1846. 
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ORGANIZATION OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

Sir, — I send you the plan of my school at Pirton, which appears to me 
to include all the advantages of the " Plan for the organization of an 
elementary school, recommended by the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation," and obviates some defects in that plan, which would soon be 
discovered if any one were to attempt to carry it into practice.. Before 
I describe the school, it is proper to state how I obtained the teachers. 

Ever since I established schools for boys and girls at Enfield High- 
way on the national system, I visited national schools whenever I had 
an opportunity, and observed the great defects of the system, and the 
great evil of taking places. I commenced my school here in the be- 
ginning of 1840, and endeavoured to carry into practice the "mixed 
method" recommended by the Committee of Council ; but I found four 
-classes insufficient, and divided the school into five. I proposed to a 
pious young woman living with her parents in the village, to be mis- 
tress, and with great difficulty prevailed upon her. She possessed the 
qualities that I chiefly valued : — she was modest and teachable. The 
first class, consisting of four girls, who having been taught in the Sun- 
day school, (till then held in the church), could read and understand 
the scriptures, I instructed myself ; the other four classes were taught 
by the mistress. One of these four girls, now eighteen years old, I ap- 
pointed mistress of my school at Pirton. There are two pupil teachers, 
each eighteen. They attended the school constantly from its com- 
mencement in 1842. Though but little younger, they are much in- 
ferior to the mistress, both in natural abilities and acquirements, but 
much superior to any voluntary Sunday school teachers I can obtain in 
the parish. 

llie school-room is according to the plan which you gave in No. 8 of 
your Journal ; but on the boys' side, the lowest forms are nearest the 
wall, and on the girls' side the highest. The school consists of boys 
and girls of all ages, between two and sixteen inclusive. The move- 
able forms are placed parallel to the fixed forms on the girls' side, so as 
to form a gallery. The school begins at 9 o'clock ; the children sit 
in the gallery ; the boys on one side of the passage, the girls on the 
other. The mistress, (who knows every child in the school,) in her chair 
on the platform, from which she can see the whole school, silently 
marks the attendance of those present. When this is done, the doors 
are shut, and the children kneel down on the forms before them, and 
the mistress kneeling on the platform, reads the prayers. After prayers 
are finished, those who write on paper go to the desks, the rest remain 
where they were, and are taught religious verses by dictation of one of 
the pupil teachers, the other attending to the writers, who write scripture 
copies. The mistress takes the pence and arranges the children. At 
half past 9, the lower classes are arranged so as to read simultane- 
ously from a board hung on the wall, by dictation of one pupil teacher, 
and are orally instructed. The higher go to the desks. Those who 
have finished their copies are taught arithmetic by the mistress indivi- 
dually, or work. Their proficiency is various. The teacher and one 
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other girl are in the double rule of three. The other pupil teacher in- 
structs the writers. At 10, the infants are sent into the play ground, 
or in wet weather march in order quietly in the school- room. The 
mistress hears the second class read the New Testament, and questions 
them, while they stand before a map of the Holy Land hung on the 
wall. One of the pupil teachers instructs the third class in writing, 
the other teaches the fourth class to read individually, what they have 
read simultaneously. The first class work. At half past 10, the in- 
fants are brought in. The first and second classes work, sitting in the 
gallery, and are attended to by the mistress, who also teaches writing 
to those who have not written before or have not any work, or arith- 
metic to boy 8. One of the pupil teachers hears the third class read 
simultaneously ; the other teaches the fifth class the letters, by point- 
ing; the fourth class either work, or are sent to play. At 11, all 
are arranged in the gallery ; those most advanced are called out by the 
mistress, and taught arithmetic at the desks ; the rest are taught arith- 
metical tables simultaneously by one of the pupil teachers from the abacus; 
the other is taught arithmetic by the mistress, who, while they are 
working their sums, marks the attendance of those present : during 
this time all who are not at the desk may work. At half past 1 1 
the infants, and those who have no work, are sent out to play ; the 
first class, including the pupil teachers, stand round the table, and read 
to the mistress sitting in her chair on the platform, who is able to keep 
all the rest quiet, by ordering any child who talks to stand with his or 
her face to the wall, the boys on one side and the girls on the other. 
When the first class have finished reading, the infants are called in, 
and all who please may leave. 

Those who stay are arranged in the gallery, and taught the animal 
kingdom of Cuvier from the coloured prints^ sold by Varty, by the mis- 
tress, or when she is unable, from weakness of voice, by one of the 
pupil teachers, from the coloured prints sold by the Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, which have a short account of the animal 
at the bottom. At three quarters past 12, the mistress leaves, as she 
lives at some distance ; but one of the pupil teachers stays till 1 to 
keep the children to their work. 

At 2, they again assemble, and are arranged in a gallery formed on 
the boys' side, and are taught geography by the mistress, from one of 
three large maps hung against the wall ; the hemisphere in the middle, 
Europe on the one side, and England on the other. At half past two 
they go to the gallery on the girls' side ; the fourth and fifth classes 
read simultaneously from a board, and are questioned by one of the pu- 
pil teachers ; the higher classes work, or are instructed in writing and 
arithmetic by the mistress, who can at the same time look over the 
other pupil teachers, who write from memory the verses she teaches the 
children by dictation. At 3, the mistress hears the second class, one of 
the, pupil teachers the third individually, at different parts of the school- 
room ; the other teaches the letters silently, and attends to the work- 
ers ; the fourth class either work or learn to write at the desks by them- 
selves. At half past 3, the infants are sent to play; the first class 
reads to the mistress, and the rest work silently. When they have 
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finished, the infants are brought in, and all are arranged in a gallery, and 
taught some scriptural subject, illustrated by one of the coloured prints 
sold by Varty, either by the mistress, or if she is unable from weak- 
ness of voice, by one of the pupil teachers. They are both able to do 
this. They wrote down the questions put to the children by the mis- 
tress, till they were able to question themselves. At half past 4, 
tbey repeat, by dictation, the poem on the subject of the print. At 
three quarters past 4, prayers are read by the mistress, after which the 
school is dismissed. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

T. W. Thirlwall. 
I cklcf or d Rectory, near Hit chin, Oct. 2, 1846. 



ON TEACHING THE ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY IN SCHOOLS. 

Rev. Sir, — I have waited for some time in the hope — vain, it would 
appear — that the subject of the introduction of agricultural chemistry, 
in its elementary form, into our country schools, would have been fol- 
lowed up. I am unwilling to suppose that you, or your readers, would 
discard the question on account of its novelty, or as one which, by 
reason of its scientific character, is considered beyond the capacities of 
children. I would rather construe this silence as indicative of a desire 
on the part of my fellow labourers to be put in the way how to carry 
out the plan proposed. Only let there be a supply of the (forthcoming) 
manuals, and a few apparatus for the master, and lesson books for the 
scholars, and let the countenance and encouragement of the landowners 
be obtained, and I have no fears for the result. 

To see the importance of the question, it need only be asked, whether 
it is not sounder policy, and more in agreement with our profession, to 
disseminate rather than withhold that knowledge which in after-life is 
to act as a guide to the formation of right principles, and the adoption 
of a safe and correct system ? By placing the question in this light, 
we may surely command universal acquiescence. 

On comparing the two different systems of education through which 
the sons of our farmers and manufacturers have to pass, it will be per- 
ceived that the latter class have direct instruction imparted to them on 
such subjects which will be of service to them when engaged in their 
mercantile pursuits; whilst to the former a bare acquaintance with 
what is taught in most schools is considered sufficient. The son of the 
farmer is sent into the field — generally at too early an age — to perform 
certain mechanical operations, which he knows will have some effect in 
raising a crop, but is devoid of all information as to the Why and Be- 
cause of the matter. Let that same boy be taught the fertilising pro- 
perties of certain manures, the constitution of plants, the formation of 
soils, and the importance of draining, and then his mind will labour with 
his body. 

A recent measure of government — the partial abolition of the corn 
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laws — puts the question before as in a stronger light. The farmers of 
this country will eventually have to compete on the same footing with 
the foreign agriculturist ; and it is the opinion of many, who, by their 
abilities and station in society, are fully competent to act as judges in 
the matter, that something must be done in the way of education, in 
order to preserve our farming community from labouring at a* disadvan- 
tage. Science is capable of affording much assistance, and the offer 
must be embraced. It has rendered incalculable service to the manu- 
facturer, and will be found as available in enriching the agriculturist, 
not only in giving him an insight into the constitution of his crops and 
soils, but in furnishing him with improved machinery and implements at 
a saving of time and^Labour. 

But, some may argue, granting the desirableness of imparting to youth 
this necessary knowledge, still, what must become of our present race 
of farmers ? This, looking at it in the light of education, is a question 
deserving respectful attention. All that I shall say here is merely to 
throw out a hint, which has been suggested by an abler pen. It is, that 
farmers' clubs, or reading societies, be generally established, with meet- 
ings for periodical discussion, 

At a late meeting in the north of England, much was said on the sub- 
ject of making instruction in agriculture an integral part of education. 
An extract from one of the speeches I cannot withhold. " It is for us 
to consider, what is the best means of forwarding and imparting the 
knowledge we want ; to learn what improvements are most available to 
us, and how we are to procure them. We want to be instructed in 
agricultural chemistry, in the best modes of drainage and cultivation, 
and how to raise the best crops, and the best stock of cattle at the least 
expence. How is this to be done ? The knowledge which we require 
to become farmers ought to be imparted to us at school, when the mind 
is young and capable of receiving and retaining impressions to serve for 
the guidance of life. There ought, in my opinion, to be a change in 
the system pursued by the village schools, so that the instruction given 
to the sons of the farmer and farm labourer would be such as to fit them 
for their occupation in after-life." 

But I must draw to a conclusion, fearing to incur the charge of pla- 
giarism. As to the result of my own labours, my expectations are, as 
yet, but of a moderate kind. Still, I do hope that our little experi- 
ments, and conversations which arise thereupon, have an improving 
tendency, and will engender a spirit of inquiry, which, of itself, is not 
to be despised. 

Yours most truly, 

Oct., 13th. 1846. A WELL WISHER TO THE FARMER. 



DESCRIPTION OF A VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 

A man " meet as well for his learning and dexterity in teaching, as for 
sober and honest conversation ; as also for right understanding of 
God's true religion." A sound and steady churchman and communi- 
cant. Of established moral character; discrete towards women; no 
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tippler or smoker ; regular and economical, A firm but kind discipli- 
narian; maintaining order, silence, and industry, not by striking, 
brawling, remonstrance, or impotent cries of " hush," &c, but by force 
of moral character. Familiar with mechanical routine. Master of his 
own language : a correct, fluent, and agreeable reader ; one who writes 
a neat and rapid and commercial hand, and spells quite correctly ; 
fairly acquainted with English grammar. Able to teach soundly and 
livingly (catechetically)* the general elements of an English education,* 
from text books. Able to sing and chant correctly, agreeably, and 
with confidence. Active, earnest, healthy, and free from physical defects 
(as lameness). Modest, docile, and respectful towards his priest. Above 
all, a man of prayer and faith. 

Granta. 
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MORAL TRAINING. 

The amount of moral training afforded by a school, must depend mainly upon 
the character of the teacher. Too much stress cannot be laid on the import- 
ance of our schoolmasters being men who love their work, and live in the fear 
of God. Even in an intellectual point of view, it requires but little experi- 
ence to be assured that no natural qualifications nor acquired advantages can 
compensate for the absence of faithfulness, grounded upon a religious sense of 
duty. It is comparatively easy for a teacher fresh from a training establish- 
ment, with the excitement of a new position and the interest created by his 
first efforts, to go on well for a time ; but after a year or two the trial comes, and 
all observers can see then, whether the teacher has fixed his aim with serious- 
ness, and labours to attain it in self-denial. 

Whereas the formal teacher becomes gradually contented with a continually 
decreasing measure of success, and, degenerating into habits of routine, pre- 
sents the same front to every member of his class ; he who loves his work is 
continually profiting by paste Ap er i e nt* ?, and acquires daily new skill : instead 
of letting his mind lie stagnant, he takes care to keep it evermore replenished 
with new supplies, so that his scholars (to borrow an illustration from Dr. Ar- 
nold) may drink, not from a pond* but from a spring. By a discrimination, al- 
most involuntarily exercised, he adapts himself to the several characters and 
acquirements before him, varying the tone, manner, form, and substance of his 
questioning, as if he would throw himself into the separate mind of each child ; 
such a teacher needs no mechanical help from medal stands, or taking of 
places, to ensure the attention of his class, and his school will require no bribery 
to keep it always full. 

There is the highest authority for using the rod-, and, in cases of moral delin- 

Suency, I should wish to go to it as a last resource. But for such necessities 
le best teachers will, as I imagine, feel shame as well as sorrow. The idle 
and worthless may strive to cover their own faults by its frequent use ; but, in 
the cases of schools so afflicted, the boys will be found to be the most wilful. 
Love melts almost all hearts, effecting that which no harshness can ever accom- 
plish. It is said that more flies are caught with a drop of honey than with a 
ton of vinegar. I have always admired that history written by Camus, Bishop 
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of Bellay, of the prelate his friend, who, when questioned, " How should ad- 
vice be given P" — " How may reproof be best administered?" ever prefaced his 
reply with these words, " in a spirit of love," — the secret of whose government 
was, " not by constraint but willingly ;" and who was wont to say, that such as 
would force the will of man strive to exercise a tyranny hateful to God. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Ill looking at the foregoing table, it would seem that one evidence of the good- 
ness of a school is afforded by noting the proportion which the number of read- 
ers bears to the whole number in attendance. In a respectable school, this 
proportion varies from one-third to more than one-half ; but as children are 
admitted at different ages and with different measures of acquirements, pro- 
portions of this nature cannot be received as absolute tests of the teacher's skill. 
Nevertheless, a teacher who finds the number of those who read correctly fall 
below the proportions which I have mentioned, has reason to be dissatisfied 
with the progress of his scholars in this resnect 

In the acquirement of religious knowledge, the Sunday school is often of 
inestimable service ; but good reading cannot be attained without intelligence, 
pains, and watchfulness on the part of the teacher, and no branch of merely 
secular instruction more deserves his care. If a child can so read a book of 
travels, or biography, or useful knowledge, as to make a commentary on what 
is read by proper intonation, pauses, ana emphasis, recourse will be had to the 
lending library for the amusement and instruction of the family at home. It 
seems to me that every parish, in which there does not exist for the poor a pro- 
per stock of healthful books well used, labours under a serious defect Those 
who are themselves sensible what instruction and comfort they have gathered 
from good books, will doubtless, on consideration, be led to make efforts that 
their poorer neighbours, who are so much below them as to outward comforts, 
and who, if left in darkness, are liable to so many temptations to idleness and 
sensuality, should have similar avenues of cheap enjoyment opened to them, 
lest, without understanding and knowledge, they sink into brutishness and 
folly. 

In the hope of leading children to take an intelligent hold of what is read, 
I have strongly recommended the use of lessons in composition, which (begin- 
ning with the lowest class, according to a graduated series, some hints for which 
have been noticed in previous reports), should enable the upper scholars to 
write out from memory on their slates abstracts of their lessons. In several 
schools the Sunday sermon is written out on the Monday ; and at Sydenham, 
in particular, this is done with most satisfactory results. 

A clergyman, who has paid great attention to his school, and who in his 
week-day lecture always endeavours to introduce some striking narrative or 
illustration, which the children may carry away and reproduce on their slates, 
told me, in confirmation of my opinion of the advantages resulting from exer- 
cises in composition, that when he first came into his parish, having always 
heard that tne inhabitants of that district were a dull race, he felt convinced, 
after some experience of his school, that the report was true, and that the in- 
habitants of his parish, in particular, were the dullest of all ; for although he 
was assiduous in endeavouring to bring his boys forward in intelligence, he 
never could extract from them answers as to matters of which he was assured 
that they had competent knowledge. Under repeated questionings, they re- 
mained mute and apparently uninterested as the cold-blooded inhabitants of 
another element : but after a time he tried them with lessons of composition, and 
the consequence was a rapid change, — the children, being habituated to the 
expression of their thoughts in writing, began freely to answer to his catechis- 
ing : an effect being produced more orderly, but similar to that recorded in the 
Spectator, in the story of a region so cold, that during winter there is unbroken 
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silence, but at the return of spring, the sounds being unloosed from their bond- 
age under the frost, the whole air is made vocal with past utterances. When I 
examined these children, they answered with remarkable intelligence ; and I 
also looked over some copy-books, in which the more advanced children had 
severally written their impressions of a day of happiness, when they had been 
carried over in waggons to see the Queen, during one of Her Majesty's visit to 
a neighbouring nobleman. It was interesting to read accounts of the same 
sight as viewed with different eyes ; and the results exhibited vividly how 
much might be done in the way of cultivating the sympathies and understand- 
ings of the children of the poor. 

Larger experience has made me more anxious to recommend the use of fit- 
ting secular reading books. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has published several good ones ; and a penny biographical series of remark- 
able cheapness, commencing with extracts from Izaak Walton's Life of George 
Herbert, is now in course of publication. The secular reading books, also, of 
the Irish Commissioners of Education, seem to me excellent. I have reason 
for believing, that throughout England those national schools, in which secular 
reading books are most used, will be found as a 'class to be also the schools 
which, on the highest grounds, one would visit with most pleasure. The right 
use of good secular reading books appears to contribute to the more reverent 
use, as well as to the better understanding of the Bible. 

I have been, also, more anxious in proportion as I have thought more of the 
matter, to recommend the constant exercise of the memory, storing it with the 
most precious matters. I have previously expressed my regret, that children 
should ever be compelled to learn by heart the broken Catechism, Crossman's 
Introduction, or any other systems of questions and answers, except the Church 
Catechism. Besides this, it seems to me, that the children's memories should 
only be burdened with the collects and prayers of the Church, good hymns, 
well chosen pieces of poetry, and those portions of scripture which are most 
likely to have effect on their faith and habits of action. One would hardly be- 
lieve that little children would be set to learn, as an ordinary lesson, the ex- 
planations of words given jn a poorly constructed vocabulary, which explana- 
tions were as obscure as the words explained, or the figures expressing the 
number of feet that several mountains in Scotland are computed to be above 
the level of the sea ; nor can one imagine a reason for such lessons, except 
that the learning them is a mechanical act, requiring no mental labour on the 
teacher's part 

In learning scripture by heart, it seems desirable to begin with some collec- 
tion of texts, as the " Faith and Duty," or as scripture proofs of the Church Ca- 
techism ; but afterwards, whole chapters, as the Sermon on the Mount, the 
most affecting of the Psalms, our Saviour's discourses in St. John's Gospel, the 
General Epistles, the practical conclusions of St. Paul's Epistles, may be com- 
mitted to memory. 

If laid upon a bed of sickness, it seems good to have in store a continuous 
passage of scripture for the mind to travel over and dwell upon ; also the 
power of repeating such may prove a refuge against temptation when evil 
thoughts come into the mind, by providing it with something on which it may 
fasten until it acquires a new and more healthful tendency. 

Unless children are watched, the good rule of committing as many chapters 
of the Bible to memory as possible, is not by itselt sufficient I have known a 
case in which, from the teacher's carelessness, the only part of the Bible which 
a child could repeat was a chapter out of the ceremonial portion of the Book of 
Leviticus ; but when rightly attended to, it seems scarcely possible to estimate 
too highly the good effects that would be produced by laying up reverently and 
with diligence, in the memories of the great mass of our people, targe portions of 
the Divine law. The occasional recollection of its precepts must at times d»- 
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ride the conduct True indeed, is it, that the literal knowledge, if alone, is 
unprofitable, and, like other good gifts, it may be miserably abused ; but for 
such instruction the command is plain ; and in some sense, doubtless, the old 
maxim is true, that ignorance of the scriptures is the mother of all error. 

In some of our public schools, it has been the glory of a boy to repeat with- 
out a blunder, the whole of Horace. This is not the place to inquire what 
results such earnest conning of the lessons taught by that poet has wrought in 
the world ; but if it be assumed that such exercise of the memory be service- 
able, surely no one who considers well the preciousness of scripture, and its 
manifold adaptations to every need of man, can fail to desire that similar pains 
were bestowed throughout all classes of society in rightly storing men's minds 
with die lessons of the gospel : such lessons taught aright have, in countless 
instances, proved life to the soul. 

Next after the right knowledge of scripture, no part of the instruction which 
should be supplied by our schools, deserves more of our pains than the teach- 
ing to children the scriptural character, fitness, and meaning of the prayers 
Srovided for their use. Much division, as well as misapprehension, would 
oubtless have been prevented, if some such books as " The Liturgy compared 
with the Bible," and Nicholls' " Sunday Exercises," had been intelligently 
used in past times in the instruction of the young. 

Scarcely any school visited in my district, in which music is taught success- 
fully, fails to rise to considerable eminence in other respects. The schools at 
Longparish and Forton, where great attention is paid to this art, and where it 
proves a powerful means of attaching the scholars to the church, are excellent 
specimens of a strong moral influence being exercised thereby. Our forefathers 
reckoned music among the seven liberal sciences ; and 1 hope that we are 
making a considerable advance in the right direction, in bringing back into our 
schools an art which, under proper management, cultivates a certain delicacy 
of feeling and gentleness, greatly needed by the children of the poor, making 
their tempers plastic, and contributing in various ways to harmony and order. 

The establishment of Benefit Clubs is a matter to which your Lordships 
have drawn attention, in connection with the school, and that it should be on 
a sound foundation, is of importance not only to the parish, but also to society 
at large. The club at Abbotts Ann, to which the children contribute, appears 
to have peculiar advantages ; and, in compliance with my wishes, the rector 
has had the godness to furnish to me an account of it, which I have added as 
an appendix to this report 

In a former report, attention has been drawn to the King's Sombourn school 
as being a remarkable instance of what could be effected, under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, by the pains of the clergyman. The instruction here 
given is especially suited to the condition of the scholars. The fanners were 
at first strongly opposed to the endeavours made to raise the standard of teach- 
ing ; but the excellence of the instruction given has triumphed over all diffi- 
culties, except in the case of a few families who are becoming more and more 
distinguished from the rest, a happy change being sensibly wrought among the 
majority of the parents by the influence of the school. Those who do not send 
their children, are not such as earn the lowest wages, but are commonly of de- 
graded habits, careless about the good opinion of the better disposed amongst 
whom they live, and indifferent to the welfare and respectability of their child- 
ren. The school was built for 112, but is always overfull, the average number 
found in it being 130 ; it is attended at varying payments by the children of 
all classes, from the substantial farmer to the poorest labourer. . What efforts 
the parents will make in educating their children, is partly tested by the extent 
to which they purchase the secular reading books of the Irish Commissioners 
of National Education. The payments arising from this source, from Michael- 
mas to Christmas, 1845, amounted to £4 1*. 2d. ; during the same period, the 
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payments of the children, for attendance at school, amounted to £19 18*. lljd. 
being at the rate of near £80 per annum. The purchase of these books gives 
the children an interest in their own improvement, which would scarcely, be 
credited by one who was accustomed only to the operations of an indifferent 
school. They learn by heart the poetical extracts, and repeat them, with a 
distinctness of enunciation, intelligence, and feeling, which testify to the hold 
which is thereby taken of their minds. 

Commonly the harvest disperses the children : in this parish, purely agricul- 
tural, the school re-opened last year on the 10th of September, and the attend- 
ance during the four subsequent weeks was never less than 110, and sometimes 
as high as 120. — Minutes of the Commitie of Council. 
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SIGN OF THE CB088. 

(See the First Prayer Book of Edward VI.) — u Receyve the sign of the Holy Crosse, 
both in thy forehead, and in thy breste." 

Where is the mark to Jesus known, 

Whereby He seals His own P 
Slaves wore of old on brow and breast, 

Their master's name impressed, 
And Christian babes on heart and brow 

Wear Jesus' token now. 
His holy Priest that token gave 
With finger dipt in the life-giving wave. 

When soldiers take their sovereign's fee, 

And swear his own to be, 
The royal badge on forehead bold 

They show to young and old. 
Nor may we hide for fear or shame 

The persecuted Name. 
Only with downcast eyes we go 
At thought of sin that God and Angels know. 

If the dread mark, though dim, be there, 

The watchers will not bear 
'From spirits unblest or reckless man 

Unpitying word or ban. 
" Mine own anointed touch ye not, 

Nor mine handwriting blot 
Where 'er my soldiers cross your path, $ 

Honour my royal Sign, or fear my wrath. 



n 



The Shepherd signs his lambs in haste, 

Ere on the mountain waste 
He loose them, far and wide to stray, 

And whoso mars their way, 
Or scorns the awful Name thev show, 

That Shepherd counts him foe. 
Fresh from nis arms are these, and sure 
We read His token there undimm'd and pure. 
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Fresh from th' eternal Anns are these, 

Or sporting on our knees, 
Or set on earth with earnest eye 

And tottering feet, to try 
Their daily waft, or newly taught 

Grave prayer and quiet thought 
The fragrant breath of their new birth 
Is round them yet : avaunt, ill airs of earth. 

Ye elder brethren, think on this ! 

Think on the mighty bliss, 
Should He, the Friena of babes, one day, 

The words of blessing say : — 
** My seal unon My lambs ye knew, 

And I will honour you .' — 
And think upon the eternal loss 
If on their foreheads ye deface the glorious Cross. 

Lyra Innocentium. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. — AN APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF POPULAB EDUCATION 
UPON CHURCH PRINCIPLES, IN BEHALF OF THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES, 
AND COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The attention of the promoters of church education in England is earnestly 
solicited to the difficulties experienced by their neighbours in Wales to provide 
for the educational wants of the four dioceses connected with that antient and 
deeply interesting portion of the empire. These difficulties, it must be ob- 
served, have arisen chiefly from the mountainous character of the country, which 
presents serious impediments to general intercourse' ; from the barrenness of the 
soil in many districts ; from the scanty provisions left to the Church after the 
spoliations of the sixteenth century, especially in South Wales ; from the wide 
extent of country over which the population is scattered, rendering it no easy 
task to assemble children in sufficient numbers at one place to constitute a 
school ; from the congregation of large masses of people, within living memory, 
in the mineral districts ; and the impediment of a native language, antient and 
expressive, but understood almost exclusively by the labouring classes, and as 
yet but imperfectly provided with books for elementary instruction. 

The four dioceses in Wales contain 1080 parishes, and about 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants. But from the statistical returns made recently to the National 
Society, from all the parishes with the exception of 69, it appears that there 
are only 979 schools, attended by 60,034 scholars ; and that of these, 147 are 
Sunday schools merely, and others what are called circulating schools, which 
are set up for a short period in one place, and then removed to another. The 
number of children receiving daily instruction is understood to be one out of 
twenty in North Wales, and one out of thirty-two in South Wales. In no part 
of England is the destitution comparable to this, for the average in England is 
at least twice that amount. 

But the deficiency is still more lamentable in the quality of the education 
given to the children of the poor in Wales. The remuneration afforded to 
teachers is too scanty to command the services of competent persons. The ave- 
rage salary of a parish schoolmaster does not exceed twenty-eight pounds a 
year, nor that of a schoolmistress eighteen pounds. Very few teachers of either 
sex, and more particularly females, have ever seen a training institution in 
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their lives. Of school books and school apparatus, it is hardly necessary to 
state, that they keep the same humble level with the salary of the teacher. 

Considering these disadvantages, we have reason to be thankful that the social 
and religious condition of this neglected people has not become worse than we 
actually find it Their present position with regard to England exposes them 
to the evils and temptations of civilized life, without its countervailing moral 
advantages. In some districts, great masses of working people are congregated 
for mining and manufacturing purposes, without any adequate provision for 
their intellectual and spiritual necessities. From these central points of mis- 
chief the worst principles may easily be spread around, till they reach the most 
seauestered wilds. A high spirited, but uneducated, race, may easily be de- 
luded by the fabrication of imaginary grievances, or the exaggeration of real 
ones. 

The English public cannot yet have forgotten the chartist outbreak in Mon- 
mouthshire in 1839, or the general alarm occasioned by the late disturbances 
on the subject of turnpikes — insurrectionary movements which never could have 
been excited, had the different classes of society been brought into habits of 
'kindly intercourse. 

The annual expenditure required to provide a force, constabulary and mili- 
tary, for re-establishing and preserving the peace of the country, might, if 
timely applied, have sufficed to give the people an education which would have 
rendered that expenditure unnecessary. 

The trials subsequent to those disturbances were a means of bringing promi- 
nently into view the mischiefs arising from the very limited extent to which the 
English language is yet spoken. It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
court could make the parties interested comprehend its proceedings. In fact, 
persons well acquainted with Wales have often stated, that verdicts are some- 
times given, not only contrary to the evidence, but even contrary to the inten- 
tion of the jurors; and that a prisoner has been tried and condemned without 
understanding a single syllable that passed, until the solemn and severe coun- 
tenance of the judge led him to suspect the fatal issue. 

Zealous and praiseworthy, but for the most part isolated, efforts have been 
made, especially by the clergy, to prevent or remedy these evils ; but, owing to 
the difficulties above enumerated, the result is very partially satisfactory. At 
the same time, it has been such as to encourage a more general and more 
strenuous movement. Parents, it appears, are not indifferent to the advantages 
arising from the education of their children, especially where a knowledge of 
the English language is communicated ; and are willing to accept the boon at 
the hands of the Church. Wherever teachers at all duly qualified, are sta- 
tioned, they have been able to collect scholars. At Bangor, the Church schools 
are attended by 843 children ; at Carnarvon or Llanbeblig, by 1334 ; at Llannor, 
by 648; at Flint, by 420; at Hawarden, by 807; and at Holywell, by 813. 
Other examples to the same effect might be produced. 

It may be thought that, under the present circumstances, we may safely 
leave the wants of the Principality to be provided for by government But we 
know that government is not prepared to take upon itself the expense and re- 
sponsibility of building and maintaining elementary schools throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. Government hitherto has been satisfied with the more pru- 
dential coarse of calling forth and assisting local efforts. We have no reason to 
anticipate that government will attempt more; or try to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of a state system in a country where a strong religious feeling prevails, 
and where the national Church, by law established, co-exists with numerous, 
powerful, and conflicting bodies, of dissenters. The President of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council, the Marquis of Lansdowne recently expressed (19th of May, 
1846) in the House of Lords his decided opinion that the present system of 
encouraging local efforts should be adhered to ; an opinion which appeared to 
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meet with general concurrence. We nave reason, therefore, for inferring, that 
the aid of government will be in fair proportion to our own exertions, and 
that Government will do nothing for ut, if we do nothing for ourselves. 

Another suggestion might be, that, by adopting a broad basis, and organizing 
some system of generalized instruction, in which all sects and parties could 
unite with the Church, we should more effectually obtain a sufficient amount of 
co-operation to secure the object in view. But in no scheme of this kind can 
the members of the Church be expected to co-operate. They do not think that 
a generalized Christianity ,iroin which the characteristic doctrines of the Church 
have been expunged, would regenerate either Wales or England, or fit young 

gereons to be good christians, and good members of a civilized community, 
uch an arrangement, therefore, even if it were not otherwise most excep- 
tionable, would have an opposite tendency to the result desired. It would nar- 
row the basis, which it was intended to widen. 

The object of the present appeal is to solicit the co-operation of England in 
a general movement for extending and improving the education of our fellow 
countrymen throughout Wales in the principles of our common Church. We 
have good reason for regarding such principles as our best securities that the 
children of the Principality will be trained to usefulness in this life, and glory 
in the next. The means we have in view are adapted to the exigencies of the 
case. We propose to recommend that boards of education be established in all 
the Welsh dioceses ; to appoint a secretary, and an inspector, who shall collect 
information, show the wants of different parishes, and suggest the proper me- 
thods of supplying them. We propose training natives of Wales, who arc ac- 
quainted with the Welsh language, to be schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
not merely by sending them to model schools in their own country, but by pay- 
ing wholly, or in part, for their instruction at the training establishments of 
of England, where, without losing their native tongue, they will acquire im- 
proved manners and habits, and be able to introduce them into their own pa- 
rishes. Lastly, we shall contribute such a sum towards the salary of teachers 
as will suffice, with the weekly payments of the children, and a fair amount of 
local subscriptions and collections, to plaee them in a station of comparative 
comfort and respectability. 

Towards providing funds for these purposes, the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of Wales and Monmouthshire are coming forward with a liberality which does 
them honour. Several thousand pounds, payable in ten years, and therefore 
adequate to a considerable annual expenditure for that period, have already 
been subscribed. It is confidently anticipated that these exemplary offerings 
on the part of the friends of education connected with Wales, will awaken a 
corresponding spirit of generosity in England ; and that the common fund 
raised by these Joint efforts will form an irresistible claim to proportionate 
grants from the Privy Council. It is hoped that, while the antient Britons are 
so handsomely exerting themselves to surmount the peculiar difficulties of their 
situation, Englishmen will be prepared to aid them. It is hoped that Wales, 
raised from its present state of educational destitution, may one day illustrate 
proudly the excellence of our social institutions ; and that the union between 
Wales and England will be a union, not merely of contiguity, or of common 
laws and government, but also of common Christian principles and sympathies. 

John Sinclair, M.A., Treasurer. 
Vicarage, Kensington, October 1st, 1846. 

■^ I— — ^^M^^— ■ | I. - 

BULE8 OF THE DIOCESAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, CHICHE8TEB. 

Principal : the Rev. Philip Freeman, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 

Peter's College, Cambridge. I 

1. The Chichester Diocesan Theological College was founded in the year j 

1639, under the sanction of Bishop Otter, and in connection with the cathedral f 
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church, for the preparation of candidates for holy orders, by instruction in theo- 
logy and the duties of the christian ministry. 

2. The principal is appointed by the bishop, and must be a master of arts or 
a graduate in law or theology, and in priest's orders. 

3. Students must be graduates of the universities, professing their intention 
of offering themselves as candidates for holy orders, whether in the diocese of 
Chichester or in some other diocese ; or such other persons, not being gradu- 
ates, as shall have obtained permission from the bishop to offer themselves as 
candidates for the office of deacon. 

No student is to be admitted without the approbation of the bishop, and in 
every case testimonials are required according to the form subjoined. 

4. The residence of the students occupies thirty-three weeks in the year, and 
is divided into four terms, in the following manner: — 

The first commences on the 1st of February, and ends on the Monday in 
Easter week. 

The second commences on the second Wednesday after Easter week, and 
ends on the 20th June. 

The third commences on the 12th of August, and ends on the 3rd of October. 

The fourth commences on the 24th of October, and ends on the 19th of De- 
cember. 

In general, students are expected to reside four terms at least 

Students, with consent of principal, may continue their residence during the 
vacations. 

5. The students reside in lodgings approved by the principal, and placed 
under certain regulations as to expense. They are expected to conform, as to 
their habits and general conduct, to the direction of the principal, acting under 
the bishop. 

6. The students are required to attend prayers in the cathedral every morn- 
ing at least, and to partake of the holy communion at least once m every 
month. In the cathedral, they are to appear in the academical habit of their 
degree. 

7. Each student will pay a fee, on his admission [of £25 and £\ towards 
the college library]. If residence be continued beyond the four terms (Rule 
4), a fee [of £o\ is to be paid for each term after the fourth. 

8. The course of study, usually extending over one year, embraces the evi- 
dences of religion, natural and revealed ; the scriptures in the original lan- 
guages (the Old Testament either, in Hebrew or in the LXX Version) ; histo- 
rical and liturgical reading, chiefly with a view to the state of the Church in 
the first three centuries, — the composition of the creeds, the thirty-nine articles, 
and other formularies of the Church of England, — and the vindication of the 
Reformation in England; selections from the Fathers, and standard divines ; 
the duties of the christian ministry ; composition of sermons, &c. The lectures 
occupy about two hours daily. The students are required, during part of their 
course, to give attendance at the National School, and to avail themselves of 
other opportunities of acquiring some knowledge of parochial duties. 

9. The dean, the archdeacon, and the canon residentiary in residence, are a 
council, to assist the bishop in framing any new regulations, which may be 
deemed requisite for the better government of the college, and in disposing of 
any property or funds which may at present attach or hereafter accrue to the 
institution. 

APPENDIX. 

Forms of Testimonial. (See Rule $.) 

1 . I hereby certify that I have known A. B. during a considerable part of 
his residence at college, and that for the two years last past he has 

been a communicant, and to the best of my knowledge and belief, has con- 
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formed to the discipline, and maintained nothing against the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and has generally conducted himself soberly and piously; 
and that in my estimation he is a fit person to become a candidate for the office 
of a deacon. 

- 2. I hereby certify that A. B. (who is desirous of admission into the college 
of Chichester) has been resident in my parish during and has been 

a communicant in the Church, and conducted himself soberly and piously, and 
is, in my estimation, a fit person to be a candidate for holy orders. 
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EDUCATION IN WALES. 



The following table exhibits the number of children receiving daily instruc- 
tion in schools connected with the Church, with the estimated population of the 
four Welsh dioceses in the present year, aud the enumerated population in 
1801, which is introduced in order that attention may be directed to the great 
increase which has taken place in the population of the Principality in less than 
half a ceutury, and which b still going on : — 



Dmtbicts. 


Enume- 
rated Popu- 
lation In 
1301. 


Estimated 

Population 

In 1840. 


Number of 

Children at 

8chool. 


Proportion 

at School to 

the entire 

Population. 


North Wales, 
. Comprising the dioceses of - 
St Asaph and Bangor 

The Diocese of St. David's, \ 
Including the Counties of 1 
Brecon, Cardigan, Cae- V 
marthen, Pembroke, and 

The Diocese of Llandaff, \ 

Including the whole of the 1 

Counties of Glamorgan [ 

and Monmouth ... J 


250,000 

• 

217,000 
117,000 


400,000 
360,000 

350,000 


19,875 
L 22,193 


1 in 20 

1 in 32 

• 



The deficiency of daily instruction, although prevalent to a serious extent in 
many of the thinly inhabited agricultural portions of both North and South 
Wales, is most prominent in those districts wnere a dense population has grown 
up within living memory. 

It is unnecessary, and would be undesirable in this brief report, to particu- 
larise the condition of many Welsh parishes ; but the state of the iron district 
of the counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan (exceeding in educational destitu- 
tion, it is to be hoped, every other portion of the Principality) requires distinct 
notice. 

This important district of South Wales comprises an elevated mountain 
tract, extending over nine parishes. The population has increased, between 
1801 and 1846, in the five Monmouthshire parishes, from 6,000 to 70,000, but 
the daily scholars are only 2,000, or 1 in 35 of the population ; and in the four 
Glamorganshire parishes, the population has increased in the same time from 
12,000 to 60,000, but the daily scholars are only 600, or 1 in 100 of the popu- 
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lation. And yet that mineral region has been the source of great wealth, ra- 
pidly accumulated by the labours of a population thus uninstructed ; while the 
incomes of the clergy, whose responsibilities have grown as the population has 
increased, remain nearly what they were at the commencement of the century, 
and are so small as to preclude them from affording substantial pecuniary aid 
to trie work of education. 

In the other portions of both counties the deficiency is less striking. Thus, 
in -upwards of* 100 town and country parishes of Monmouthshire, with 80,000 
inhabitants, the daily scholars are 3,750, or 1 in 22 of the population ; and in 
an equal number of Glamorganshire parishes, with 140,000 inhabitants, the 
number of daily scholars is 4,500, or 1 in 31 of the population. — Welsh Edu- 
cation Committee. 
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Proposed Missionary College at Can- 
terbury, — The want of an adequate sup- 
ply of ministers, duly prepared by special 
training to labour with effect in the de- 
pendencies of the British empire, has 
long been felt, and of late has been fre- 
quently expressed by those who have 
been called to preside over the colonial 
churches. 

In relief of this deficiency it is proposed 
to found a college, of whicfr the object 
'will be to provide an education to qualify 
young men for the service of, the Church 
in foreign settlements, with such strict 
regard to economy and frugality of 
habits, as may fit them for the special 
duties to be discharged, the difficulties 
to be encountered, and the hardships to 
he endured. And there is reason to be- 
lieve, from the result of a very extensive 
inquiry, that a considerable supply of 
persons willing thus to dedicate them- 
selves may be looked for from our en- 
dowed grammar schools and other 
sources. 

As ite in the metropolitical city of Can- 
terbury (the ruins of the antient abbey 
of St. Augustine) has, by the gift of a 
lay member of the Church, been devoted 
to this design. And the sums derived 
from the limited applications of a single 
individual, independently of the site, and 
the assurance, from its raunificient do- 
nor, of yet further assistance towards the 
erection of the buildings, in addition to 
a large donation to the general fund — 
already amount to £54,000. 

It is proposed, therefore, to commence 
immediately the principal quadrangle of 
the college, which includes the chapel, 
hall, library, and apartments for fifty stu- 
dents, with the requisite accommodation 



for the officers and servants of the esta- 
blishment. The arrangements of the 
building will be so constructed as to ad- 
mit subsequent enlargement. 

The institution will be formed on our 
own collegiate models, and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has consented 
to give statutes for thefuture government 
and regulation of the college. 

The appointment of all the officers of 
the college will be vested in the two me- 
tropolitans and the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, as the prelates more immediately 
connected with the Church in the colo- 
nies. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will be 
the perpetual visitor of the college. 

It is proposed to endow and support 
the institution by free contributions, 
and by such moderate payments as may 
be required from the students ; it being 
understood that no contribution shall 
convey any right of nomination or of in- 
terference with the government of the 
college. 

The property of the college will be 
vested in trustees. 

The following provisional committee, 
for forwarding the preliminary arrange- 
ments, has been appointed by his Grace 
the Archbishop : — 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Canter, 
bury. 

The Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King's 
College, London. 

The Ven. B. Harrison, Archdeacon of 
Maidstone, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Joshua Watson, Esq. 
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A* J* B. Hope, Esq., M.P. 

Hii grace hM also been pleased to no- 
minate the Hon. Mr. Justice Pattesoo 
and William Cotton, Esq., ai Treasurers ; 
and the Rev. Edward Coleridge, as Ho- 
norary Secretary. 

The provisional committee have issued 
the following report on the progress 
which has been made in the work in 
hand. 

" It was stated in the prospectus which 
was published in August, 1845, that a 
site in the metropolitical city of Canter- 
bury having, by the gift of a lay member 
of the Church, been devoted to this pur- 
pose, and a sum then amounting to 
£39,000 having been contributed to- 
wards its accomplishment, it was pro- 
posed to commence immediately the 
principal quadrangle of the college, in- 
cluding the chapel, hall, library, and a- 
partments for fifty students, with the re- 
quisite accommodation for the officers 
and servants of the establishment. The 
provisional committee have it now in 
their power to report, that all these 
buildings, with the exception of the li- 
brary, are externally complete, and are 
in an advanced state as regards their 
fitting up for the several purposes for 
which they are designed. In a statement 
put forth at the close of last year (Dec. 
31, 1845), the hope was expressed, that 
the buildings would have been ready for 
the reception of students before this 
time. But to those who have had ex- 
perience of undertakings like this, and 
especially to any who have inspected the 
buildings, and observed the solid and 
substantial manner in which the work 
has been done, it will not appear sur- 
prising that a longer period has been re- 
quired than was originally anticipated. 
The work is now, however, so far ad- 
vanced, that the architect has pledged 
himself that the buildings, with the sole 
exception of the library, (which, how- 
ever, is in a state of considerable for- 
wardness), will be complete by Easter 
next ; and it is intended that the college 
shall be opened at that time, on a day to 
be fixed by the archbishop. 

" The provisional committee have al- 
ready had the gratification of announc- 
ing that his Grace the Archbishop, act- 
ing on his own behalf, and that of his 
Grace the Archbishop of York and the 
Lord Bishop of London, has requested 
the Right Rev. W. H. Coleridge, D.D., 
late Bishop of Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward Islands, to accept the office of 



warden; and that the bishop baa con- 
sented to undertake the office. To all 
who feel an interest in this great work, 
it will be, the committee are assured, a 
matter of no ordinary satisfaction, that 
the institution will enjoy, from the first, 
the benefit of those personal endow- 
ments, and that long experience in the 
able and efficient administration of a 
colonial diocese, which so eminently 
qualify Bishop Coleridge for the charge 
which has been committed to him. 

The college, as has been stated in the 
prospectus already put forth, will be 
formed on the general plan of the col- 
legiate institutions of our own universi- 
ties ; and his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has consented to give sta- 
tutes for its future government and re- 
gulation. The college will consist of a 
warden, a sub-warden, who is to be a 
Master of Arts, in priest's orders, and 
six fellows, all of whom are to be actively 
engaged, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the warden, in the instruc- 
tion and tuition of the students. The 
officers of the college are ail to be nomi- 
nated by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of Loudon, for 
the time being, as being the prelates more 
immediately connected with the Church 
in the Colonies ; and the committee de- 
sire to have it distinctly understood, that 
with the bishops above named will rest 
entirely the selection and appointment 
of persons to fill the offices in question. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
time being is to be visitor of the college. 

The simple object for which the insti- 
tution is founded is, to supply the want 
which has long been felt, of a sufficient 
number of ministers, duly prepared by 
special training, to labour with effect in 
the dependencies of the British empire: 
for, many as are the zealous and excel- 
lent men now labouring in the Colonies, 
or as missionaries to the heathen, they 
are few in comparison with the extent of 
the field of labour. It is therefore the 
object of the college now in progress, to 
provide an education to qualify young 
men for the service of the Church in 
foreign settlements, with such strict re- 
gard to economy and frugality of habits, 
as may fit them for the special duties to 
be discharged, the difficulties to be en- 
countered, and the hardships to be en- 
dured. 

Candidates for admission into the col- 
^ lege will be submitted to a previous exa- 
mination. They will be required to be 
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be in communion with the Church, and 
to biing with them certificates of reli- 
gious and moral character. They will 
not be admitted, ordinarily, under 18 or 
above 22 years of age. The ordinary 
course of instruction in the college will 
be completed in three years. The entire 
coat to each student will not exceed 4J35 
per annum. 

The design has received the sanction 
of the great majority of the bishops of 
England and Wales, as well as of the 
Colonies; and Her Majesty the Queen, 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and 
H. R. H. the Prince Albert, have been 
graciously pleased to allow their names 
to be placed at the head of the list of 
subscribers. 

Since the publication of the last state* 
ment, the Lord Bishops of Calcutta, Ja- 
maica, and Barbados, being in this coun- 
try, have evinced the warmest interest in 
the design ; while letters have been re- 
ceived from the Bishops of Madras and 
Colombo; Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand; Newfoundland and Frederic- 
ton ; expressing the highest satisfaction 
at the progress which has been made to- 
wards the attainment of an object, which 
they regard as of so great importance to 
the interests of their several dioceses. 

The amount at present contributed, ir- 
respectively of annual subscriptions, 
which amount to more than £500 per 
annum— is £54,000. This sum does not 
include the value of the site, nor the ad- 
ditional outlay incurred by the munifi- 
cent donor, who, besides a large donation 
. to the general fund, has taken upon him- 
self the erection of a considerable part of 
the buildings, — of those in particular, 
which, from their architectural charac- 
ter, would involve comparatively the 
greatest cost. 

It is proposed to endow and support 
the institution out of the general fund 
formed by free contributions (the sum 
of £30,000 having been reserved for this 
purpose out of the amount already con- 
tributed), together with such moderate 
payments as may be required from the 
students. But it is to be understood, 
that no contribution shall convey any 
right of nomination, or of interference 
with the government of the college ; and 
the committee feel it to be but due to 
the munificent donor of the site, who is 
by very far the largest contributor to the 
general fund, independently of the out- 
lay which he incurs in assisting, to so 
great an extent, in the erection of the 



buildings, to avajl themselves of this op- 
portunity of gratefully acknowledging 
the disinterested liberality with which, 
reserving to himself no personal rights, 
or the exercise of any control, he has 
lent such effectual aid to the establish- 
ment of an institution simply devoted to 
the best interests of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, and which will 
be conducted, in all respects, on the re- 
cognized principles of that church. 

The high sanction and support which 
this national undertaking — for such it 
may well be considered — has already re- 
ceived, will be a sufficient pledge that no 
arrangements or regulations in regard to 
it will be allowed to rest on any nar- 
rower basis than that of the Church 
itself. And it is therefore with the most 
entire and unhesitating; confidence that 
the committee commend the design to 
the pious and charitable co-operation of 
all who, as faithful and attached mem- 
bers of the Church of England, have her 
welfare at heart, and would aid her in 
the fulfilment of the obligations under 
which she is laid, by the condition of our 
countrymen in foreign settlements, and 
by the opportunities which, under Divine 
Providence, the wide extent of British 
dominion and colonization affords, for 
making known to heathen nations the 
gospel of Christ. 

The large sums which have been con- 
tributed by a few individuals towards the 
present undertaking, have given rise, per- 
haps, to the supposition, which seems to 
prevail, that no further contributions 
are required. The provisional commit- 
tee feel it therefore to be .their duty to 
state, that such is by no means the case, 
and take this opportunity of expressing 
their hope, that all who feel a desire to 
aid this important work, and' have not 
yet contributed towards it, will without 
delay lend it their earnest and effectual 
assistance. 

Persons desirous of obtaining admis- 
sion into the college, are requested to 
transmit their names to the warden, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge, Salston 
House, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

Education in Wales. — A committee 
has recently been formed for the special 
purpose of improving and extending 
sound education in Wales. The commit- 
tee is called "The Welsh Education Com- 
mittee," and consists of many noblemen 
and gentlemen connected with the Prin- 
cipality, and of various members of the 
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standing committee of the National So- 
ciety. The committee numbers amongst 
ita members all the Bishops of the Welsh 
dioceses ; the Earl of Powis, K.C. ; Lord 
Ken yon ; Viscount Clive, M P. ; Vis- 
count Emiyn, M.P. ; Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Bart., M.P. ; Hon. Colonel Douglas Pen- 
nant, MP.; Hon. R. Clive, M.P. ; Right 
Hon. John Nicholl, M.P. ; Sir S. R. 
Glynne, Bart., M.P. ; Colonel Wood, 
M.P.; R. Blakemore, Esq., M.P.; Sir 
John B. Walsh, Bart., M.P. ; Octavius 
Morgan, Esq., M.P. ; Townshend Main- 
waring, Esq., M.P. ; Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips ; Viscount Sandon, M.P. ; T. D. Ac- 
land, Esq. M.P. ; Ven. Archdeacon Sin- 
clair ; G. F. Mathison, Esq. ; Rev. John 
Jennings ; Rev. W. Short, Sec., &c:,&c. 

Statistical returns of schools received 
by the National Society from almost 
every parish in Wales, and showing ex- 
actly the existing state and means of 
education, have been carefully examined 
by the Welsh Education Committee; 
and they thus possess peculiar informa- 
tion touching the wants of each place, 
and the measures which are necessary, 
and at the same time feasible, for sup- 
plying those wants. 

The returns of schools in each parish 
of Wales and the county of Monmouth, 
will shortly be published by the National 
Society. 

It is evident that the three principal 
wants in any system of national educa- 
tion are, first, commodious school build- 
ings; secondly, an adequate supply of 
duly qualified teachers ; and, thirdly, 
funds wherewith to pay the teachers, 
and provide the requisite school books 
and apparatus. 

As regards the first of these require- 
ments, the Welsh Education Committee 
are happy to state that provision is al- 
ready made, or is in the course of being 
made, in a comparatively satisfactory 
manner, out of the ordinary sources for 
erecting schools; viz., local contribu- 
tions, aided by grants from the National 
Society, and from the parliamentary vote 
for education. 

Supplies of duly qualified teachers, 
however, and the funds needed for the 
salaries of teachers, fall very greatly be- 
low what is required ; and the Welsh 
Education Committee now appeal most 
earnestly to all persons connected with 
the Principality, and to the friends of 
sound education generally, to assist them 
in supplying these wants with as little 
delay as possible. 



It is hoped that training institutions 
in suitable parts of North and South 
Wales will soon be established on a 
scale commensurate with the wants of 
the Principality. But in order to meet 
the present emergency, and to obtain an 
early supply of trained teachers suitable 
for schools in Wales, the committee pro- 
pose to pay wholly or in part for the 
training of fit persons at the various ex- 
isting institutions of the National Society. 
The committee, therefore, are desirous of 
finding eligible candidates for admission 
into training at these institutions, who 
will engage to take charge of schools in 
Wales at the expiration of their term of 
training. It is considered highly desira- 
ble that the candidates should be na- 
tives of Wales, and well acquainted with 
the Welsh tongue, as such persons will 
be more likely than others to take a 
lively interest in their future labours, 
and more able to communicate freely 
with the scholars and their parents. The 
committee, therefore, will feel indebted 
to the Welsh clergy and others who will 
kindly select and recommend to them 
suitable candidates for admission into 
the National Society's institutions for 
training masters and mistresses. As 
their labours will often partake of a mis- 
sionary character, it is above all things 
desirable that the candidates should be 
persons of devout and pious habits, who 
will enter upon their calling in a mis- 
sionary spirit. 

But it would manifestly be useless to 
provide competent teachers without at 
the same time providing a fund for as- 
sisting to pay their salaries, at least dur- 
ing a certain term of years; for at pre- 
sent the local subscriptions and collec- 
tions, and the weekly payments of the 
scholars, are found, in very many places 
in Wales, wholly inadequate to a due 
remuneration of the masters and mis- 
tresses. Accordingly, one of the main 
objects of the Welsh Education Com- 
mittee is to raise a large fund for this 
purpose, and several thousand pounds, 
payable in ten years, and therefore ade- 
quate to a considerable yearly expendi- 
ture during that period, have been al- 
ready subscribed. 

In addition to the above named ob- 
jects, the committee contemplate ap- 
pointing an inspector to visit Welsh 
schools. They also hope to get boards 
of education established throughout the 
dioceses of the Principality, as they are 
already established throughout England. 
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The committee need not dwell upon 
the great educational wants of the Prin- 
cipality. The unprecedented increase in 
the population of the mining districts, 
and the poverty of the mountainous dis- 
tricts, coupled with the difficulties re- 
sulting from the language, have been 
among the chief causes of the great spi- 
ritual destitution which is made so griev- 
ously apparent by the recent inquiries of 
the National Society. 

The committee feel confident that this 
notification of their designs, and appeal 
to the christian public, will not be made 
in vain. Their object is to " feed the • 
lambs" of Christ's fold; and to take 
care that secular knowledge shall in all 
cases be accompanied by that knowledge 
which is able to make men " wise unto 
salvation." 

Communications may be addressed to 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Welsh Education 
Fund, National Society's Office, Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster. 

Greenwich Hospital Schools. — Among 
the recently printed Parliamentary pa- 
pers is one containing the last annual 
report of the Greenwich Hospital schools, 
made to the Board of Amiralty by the 
government inspector, the Rev. Henry 
Moseley. At Christmas last there were 
173 boys in the Nautical School, 210 in 
the Upper School, and 388 in the Lower . 
School. The number of masters em- 
ployed in the schools was 15 : 43 boys 
were allotted to each master in the 
Nautical School, 52 in the Upper School, 
and 55 in the Lower School. The in- 
spector reports very favourably on the 
state of the Nautical School; 170 boys 
are taught to observe, and the number 
of observations made and recorded dur- 
ing the last year was 52,500. The in- 
spector speaks in terms of commenda- 
tion of the several masters employed in 
the schools, and evidently feels that they 
need encouragement in their duties. 
With respect to the discipline of the 
schools, the Rev. Mr. Moseley states, 
as to " the conduct of the boys during 
school hours, I am able to report most 
favourably of the discipline of the schools. 
By, reference to the table which I have 
inserted at the commencement of this 
report, you will perceive that in the Up- 
per School, composed of 300 boys, only 
25 corporal punishments have been in- 
flicted during the entire year in respect 
to offences committed during school 
hours, and that of these 21 were minor 



punishments inflicted on the hand. Of 
these punishments only four were in- 
flicted during the last year, which termi- 
minated at Christmas. In the Lower 
School, of 400 boy 8, only 15 corporal 
punishments have been inflicted during 
the year, being in the proportion of one 
corporal punishment annually to every 
26 boys. The only other punishments 
resorted to in the school are, the depri- 
vation of one half-holyday in the week, 
and impositions. The last mentioned 
punishment consists in writing out the 
same word on paper a given number of 
times. The number of impositions so 
given in the two schools will be found 
recorded in the table. It will be seen 
that during the half year which termi- 
nated at Christmas, this number was in 
the Lower School less than one-fourth, 
and in the Upper School less than one- 
twentieth of the number similarly in- 
flicted in the preceding half year/ 1 The 
inspector declares, that in his experience 
he has nowhere seen the indications of 
a more healthy .state of discipline than 
in the class-rooms of the Greenwich 
schools. It seems, however, that the 
discipline out of school hours is of a dif- 
ferent character. Thirty- four boys ab- 
sconded from the institution during the 
last half year ; but the inspector, after 
an investigation, states that He cannot 
attribute the evasion of the boys to any 
increase in the labours of the school or 
the severity of the school discipline. 
There is a passage in this report which 
it is hoped will meet with immediate at- 
tention, if the defect pointed out has not 
already been corrected : — " I have been 
astonished on attending Divine service in 
the chapel of the institution, .to find that 
by the arrangement of the seats of the 
boys, they are rendered incapable of 
kneeling during the prayers. Consider- 
ing that when these boys shall have left 
the schools, but few opportunities will 
again be afforded them of joining in* the 
public services of the church, I cannot 
but think it desirable not only that the 
customary forms of worship should be 
strictly observed, but that they should 
be associated in the services of the chapel 
with all that is most solemn and im- 
pressive." In the report of the head 
master and librarian, which appears in 
the appendix, it is stated to be " very 
gratifying to witness the habit of read- 
ing the scriptures which has grown up 
amongst the boys." 
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Trinity College, GlenalmonA, Perth- 
shire.— The college will consist of two 
departments : — 

1 . One for boys of all ages, from 8 to 
18. 

This department will have in all res- 
pects the character and advantages of an 
English Public School, 

2. The other for young men, candidates 
for holy orders, from the age of 18 to the 
period of ordination. 

This department will furnish, with 
great additional advantages, a course of 
teaching similar to that hitherto pursued 
in Edinburgh by theological students. 

Both [departments will be under the 
superintendence and control of the war- 
den, the Rev. Charles Wordsworth. 

I. Public School Department. — Charge 
for education, including instruction in 
religion, classics, mathematics, modern 
languages, singing, &c. ; board, lodging, 
washing, medical attendance, and every 
necessary expense incurred at the col* 
lege, £70 per annum — to be paid half- 
yearly — entrance fee, £5. All necessary 
clothing, which will include college gown 
and surplice, to be provided by the 
boys. 

With a view of bringing these advan- 
tages within the reach of boys whose 
parents are in less wealthy circumstances, 
a certain number of exhibitions or bur- 
saries, each of £30 per annum, will be 
offered by the college to the competition 



of 'all candidates, in the first instance 
within the ages mentioned above, with 
this restriction only, that one-half of the 
number of exhibitions will be awarded 
to sons of the clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. 

The examination for these exhibitions 
will take place on the first opening of 
the college. 

It is proposed to open this, the Public 
School department, in the first week of 
May, 1847. 

The holidays will be twice a year, at 
Midsummer, from the 20th July, seven 
weeks ; and at Christmas, from the 20th 
December, five weeks. 

II. Theological Student's Department. 
—Charge, to include -theological instruc- 
tion (given by the warden), board, lodg- 
ing, washing, &c., £30 per annusa— en- 
trance fee, £5. 

The students will be required to fur- 
nish themselves with gown, cap, surpltesv 
bands, &c. 

There will be bursaries of £30 value 
(and other sums) to be distributed among 
the students. 

It is proposed to open this department 
after the midsummer vacation, 1847. 

The grammars to be used at the col- 
lege are : — For Greek, Oraca Gramma- 
tical Rudimenta : University Press, Ox- 
ford. For Latin, King Edward the 
Sixth** Latin Grammar : Murray, Lon- 
don. 
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Since our last ecknowledgement the following new publications have been re- 
ceived : — 

The Art of Elocution ; from the Simplest Articulation up to the Highest Tone 
of Expression in Speech. By G. Vandenhoff. 12mo., pp. 384. (Wiley and 
Putnam,) 

Mair's Tyro's Dictionary of the Latin Language ; Remodelled, Corrected and 
Enlarged; with a Dissertation on Derivative and Compound Words. By G.Fer- 
guson, A.M. 12 mo., pp. 474, (Simpkin and Co.) 

Education for the People. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Ripon. By the 
Rev. Scott F. Surtees. 8vo., pp, 58. (Belt.) 

The Crucified Jesus. By A. Horneck, D.D. 24mo., pp. 96. (Bell.) 

Observations on the Advantages of General Education amongst the Youth of 
the Higher Ranks. By F. B. Ribbans. 8vo., pp. 40. ( Whittaier.) 

Arithmetical Tables. On Cards. (£. P. C. K.) 

Gilbert's New Universal English Dictionary. Part II. Royal 8vo. (Gilbert.) 

Gilbert's Modern Atlas of the World. Imperial 4to. (Ibid.) 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF REVERENCE FOR SACRED 

THINGS. 

A PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

It may be well at the outset of this paper to say a few words respect- 
ing the title. I am anxious, that the reverence to which it refers should 
be understood as being as far removed from superstition on the one 
hand, as from unhallowed familiarity on the other. The Bible should 
be the basis of education, and the articles and formularies of our church 
be regarded as its best interpreters ; and, taking them in their literal 
and grammatical sense, we should endeavour to imbibe the spirit that 
pervades them, and to infuse it into the minds of our children. We 
know from Holy Scripture, that irreverence for sacred things is a sin, 
and has in several instances been visited with signal marks of divine 
displeasure. It is obvious, also, that the allowing any object or being 
to which a becoming reverence is due, to receive from us that homage 
which belongs only to the Most High, can be nothing less than idolatry. 
Our church has in these matters wisely chosen the " via media," in ac- 
cordance with scripture, requiring nothing of any man but what may be 
read therein or be proved thereby ; so that we who are privileged to 
be engaged as teachers of that church, know from the Bible that the 
religion we teach is right, and by teaching it we shall, as the Bishop of 
Peterborough observes, be going the best way to work to cure what is 
wrong. 

It is of the greatest importance, that children should be trained from 
an early age to reverence the house of God ; and where the parents 
have made a beginning in this matter, our work will be comparatively 
easy. We must unceasingly endeavour to impress upon our scholars 
the necessity of an orderly and devout behaviour when in church, not 
only at the time of divine service, but whenever they enter within those 
sacred walls, whether for the practice of singing or for any other pur- 
pose. The church is at all times the house of God. In order to culti- 
vate this spirit, it will be well occasionally to employ a few minutes 
before leaving the schoolroom, in talking with the children respecting the 
place to which they are going, and in repeating texts of scripture which 
show with what feelings of reverence and religious joy holy men of old 
were accustomed to attend there. We have good reason to comfort 
ourselves with the advice Bishop Feild gave us at our annual dinner, 
— not to look for present results. If we carry our minds back to child- 
hood, any of us will remember the lasting impression made upon us by 
a word at some time fitly spoken, the effects of which have never been 
effaced, although known only to the recipient and the great searcher of 
hearts. Reminiscences of this kind should induce us to go on cheer- 
fully with our work, in obedience to the divine command, — •' In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand, 
since thou knowest not whether shall prosper." 

The posture of the body in the time of divine service is a matter by 
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no means to be neglected. We should show our children, that the 
practice of kneeling in prayer is as strictly in conformity with holy 
scripture as with correct ideas of the distance between us and the God 
we worship. The scriptures abound with instances of holy men in 
all ages, and even of our blessed Saviour himself, kneeling down to 

pray. 

Of equal importance with the posture of the body is the tone and 
manner in which the prayers are said. Nothing is more likely to 
check all approach to a devotional spirit in children, or to disturb the 
congregation in their devotions, than the repetition of the responses in 
a loud, careless, and discordant manner. If we reflect that, when en- 
gaged in repeating the prayers, we are entreating the Most High to give 
to His unworthy creatures the greatest blessings which can be be- 
stowed, we at once perceive in what manner we should make our 
requests. Would not a subject petitioning for a favour at the hand of 
her Majesty, ask for it in an earnest, yet quiet and reverential man- 
ner ? And should not we, when approaching the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, show, by the way in which our supplications are made, 
that we are sensible of his dignity and our distance from him ? I am 
desirous of calling attention to this point, for we all know how difficult 
it is to get children in a body to repeat the prayers as they ought, and 
how liable they are to do it in a loud bawling way. Surely it is a 
part of our duty about which we cannot be too particular, on account of 
its importance as regards the moral, or rather, the religious training of 
our children ; who should ever be led to feel that the object for which 
they attend church is to worship God. Great stress is sometimes laid 
upon the children's attendance, that they may lead the congregation ; 
but let us never for a moment allow this erroneous idea to get into 
their heads, or hear such an opinion expressed without endeavouring 
to correct it. It is very general to expect the school children to lead 
the congregation ; but surely if it be requisite to have any leading at 
all, it is more natural that the congregation should lead the children. 
Where there is a spirit of prayer, the simple directions of the rubric, 
will suffice to make every one join audibly in the prayers. It must be 
allowed, that the practice of accustoming children to take a prominent 
part in the responses, has generally originated in the laudable desire of 
the clergy to excite the people to join in the prayers ; but it is to be 
feared, that it is seldom found to have this effect. Instances have even 
been heard of, in which children have been kept in church at the time 
of the administration of the Lord's supper, to lead the communicants 
in their devotions. 

Every one accustomed to have the charge of a number of children at 
church, must feel that their being collected in a body, together with the 
length of the service, is not at all calculated to cherish a spirit of reve- 
rence. I long for the day when we shall see our children either attend- 
ing divine service with their parents, or have sermons more suitable for 
them. Would it not be well, too, for our children, if the morning — 
the longer service — were divided, as, I believe, was formerly the case ? 
I cannot help expressing my opinion that the practice of compelling 
all the children to attend the church twice, and, in some cases, three 
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times on every successive sabbath, is likely to create a weariness and 
dislike to that wh.ich should be a delight ; and to it, I firmly believe, is, 
in not a few instances, to be attributed the non-attendance at church 
of so many of our children after leaving school.) Their attendance 
there has been an irksome yoke, which they are delighted to throw off 
as soon as they can. 

Closely connected with a reverence for God's house is a reverence for 
His day. The one can hardly exist without the other. We read in 
the same verse ; — " Ye shall keep my sabbath, and reverence my sanc- 
tuary." It is needless to enlarge upon the sin of sabbath-breaking, or 
to bring instances to prove that it has often been the first downward 
step in the career of many who, after going on from one degree of 
wickedness to another, have been guilty of crimes which once they 
would have shuddered to think of. " The beginning of sin as well as 
of strife," says the Author of the Duty of Man, " is as when one letteth 
out water." And hence the duty of watching for the first symptoms of 
error, and teaching our children the necessity of governing their thoughts 
and words, as well as their actions : showing them, in reference to the 
sabbath, that what may be lawful to think, speak, or do, on the other 
six days of the week, may not be so on the seventh. 

Of course the remarks already made respecting the posture of the 
body, and the tone of repeating the prayers, will apply equally to the 
devotions of the school. In reference to the devotions of children it has 
been well said : — •• We should endeavour to bring our children into a 
serious and tranquil frame of mind before they kneel down. They may 
then be reminded of their faults with good effect, and thus gradually 
accustomed to unite self-examination with the duties of devotion. We 
must not always expect, that our children will always enter into their 
prayers with the feelings we may desire ; yet, as we are to persevere 
ourselves through all discouragements in the performance of this sacred 
duty, so must we also train up our children to it, notwithstanding their 
great infirmities, in simple obedience to the command of God, in humble 
reliance upon His blessed promises, and with full confidence in Him who 
is not an high priest that cannot be touched with the feelings of our 
infirmities. And might we not hope," adds the same writer, " that the 
prayers of our children would be less defective, were the spirit of those 
about them more serious and more devotional ?" 

The observations of Bishop Feild respecting the school devotions are 
well worthy of our attention. He says, that " it seems desirable that 
the master or mistress, not the teacher, should lead the children in their 
prayers, for the sake of securing to that important duty and service the 
greatest possible respect and reverence. Indifference to these points 
may be productive of permanent and incalculable mischief ; for the same 
reason the transition from lessons to prayers should not be too hasty 
and abrupt. There is too much danger in this matter of falling into the 
condemnation of those who offend Christ's little ones." 

There is one other subject, which may be here shortly noticed ; viz., 
the importance of training our children to reverence the word of God. 
We have good reason to congratulate ourselves that a great point has 
been gained in our schools, by no longer allowing the Bible to be used 
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as a mere lesson book. Our bibles should be used as manuals of re- 
ligious instruction, and be read, not to gain perfection in the art of read- 
ing (although this may follow as a consequence), but with a view to 
learn the will of God ; and with this object in view, we should com- 
mence that exercise with prayer. As regards the sacred volume, atten- 
tion to matters in themselves, perhaps, apparently trifling, is by no 
means to be neglected ; for instance, the method of holding it, the at- 
titude of the body at the time of reading it, and the place and manner of 
keeping it. A custom, very common in schools some time ago, of 
laying the books upon the floor is, it is to be hoped, no longer tolerated. 
Scarcely any thing could be devised more likely to lessen reverence for 
the Book in the minds of children, than paying it such a mark of dis- 
respect. 

I shall be glad if any of our members will inform us of the best way 
to act, upon finding a Bible injured or marked by an unknown offender, 
and also what is usually done with bibles when worn out, or otherwise 
unfit for use. 

I cannot better conclude these few remarks than by calling to mind 
the very seasonable observation made by Mr. Short at our annual din- 
ner, that in proportion to our diligence in the right use of the means of 
grace, will be our own growth therein, and consequently our fitness 
" for educating the children of the poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church." B. 



SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY AT ABERDEEN. 

Rev. Sir, — The establishment of schools for the pauper children of our 
large towns, is a subject in which almost every one takes an interest. 
I lately saw an extract from a newspaper, containing an account of 
some schools of this class at Aberdeen, some features of which were 
new to me, and attracted my attention. The children are fed as well 
as taught, and, after a long day spent under the superintendence of 
their teachers, they return home to their parents at night. I was de- 
sirous to learn how far this plan had been found successful ; and, being 
at that time in Scotland, and having a few days to spare, I went to 
Aberdeen to visit these schools. I think it probable, that a short ac- 
count of what I saw and heard may be acceptable to your readers, and 
that you may be willing to insert it in your Journal. "• 

I ought to mention in the first instance, that these schools have been 
founded through the benevolent exertions of Mr. Watson, the sheriff- 
substitute of Aberdeen, who, in the course of his duties, had long been 
distressed by the amount of juvenile mendicancy in the streets of the 
town, and was anxious to provide some remedy. The schools are three 
in number, one for boys and one for girls, into which the children are 
admitted on the voluntary application of their parents, and a third 
fpr boys and girls (who are, however, separately taught), where the 
attendance is forced by the compulsion of the police. This may 
seem a little unusual ; but there is a law which gives the power of send- 
in children to the House of Correction, if they are found begging in 
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the streets more than a certain number of times ; and it is easy for 
the magistrate to tell the parent, that the law will be enforced unless 
these young beggars are sent to the school, and made to attend re- 
gularly. 

The school which I first visited is called tho Soup Kitchen School. It 
is the last mentioned of the three schools ; and also it was instituted 
the last. The name arose from the circumstance, that the building 
where the children are taught was once a soup kitchen for the poor ; 
and it was wisely adopted in preference to such a term as " Pauper 
School" or " Ragged School," which might appear degrading and op- 
probrious. Here, in an open room, with bare feet dangling from rows 
of benches, and with busy fingers on the desks before them, I saw forty 
squalid boys merrily opening out fragments of old rope, to be used in 
the caulking of vessels. They were very quiet and perfectly under 
command ; but the man who was with them said, that no one but 
himself could easily manage them. He had been with them since the 
school was opened ; and once when he was ill, and a substitute had 
been required to replace him, considerable disorder had ensued. The 
books showed a remarkable regularity of attendance ; but this, when 
the above mentioned police regulation is considered, is not surprising. 
In any case of absence, a boy is immediately dispatched to inquire the 
cause ; if the absence is continued, the master himself goes ; and if this 
fails, the case is brought under the strong arm of the police. The ages 
of the children are from four to fourteen, and the hours of attendance 
from 8 in the morning to 7 in the evening. Their meal times are at 
9, 2, and half past 6. They have beef and broth for dinner, and por- 
ridge and milk for breakfast and supper, — on Sundays coffee and milk, 
which costs no more. In the middle of the day they have a good walk 
on the Links (or. as we should say, the common) outside the town, and 
also a run in the street several times in the course of the day. The only 
means I had of judging of their progress in learning, was by an exami- 
nation of their writing, which was very satisfactory. They seem to be 
imperfectly supplied with books. Those which they have are gifts from 
some other quarter. I looked at the account books, and saw that the 
cost was less than £4 weekly for the seventy children, — the forty boys 
whom I have mentioned, and the thirty girls of whom I shall speak pre- 
sently. The lowest bill I saw was £3. 12s. Id., the highest £3. 19s. 6d. 
Each child's food costs about two pence a-day. In these bills the board 
of the male and female teachers is included. Their salaries are received 
from the police board. There is also a cook, who receives 3s. 6d. 
a week and her board. To set against these expenses there is very 
little on the score of the children's earnings. The boys may perhaps 
earn 6s. a week ; the girls hardly any thing. On going into the room 
where the thirty girls were knitting, with their mistress in the midst of 
them, I was immediately struck with the contrast in their appearance. 
The countenances of the boys had a degraded and villainous expres- 
sion ; but those of the girls were quiet and demure. This is no doubt 
because the character of girls receives more rapidly the impress of civi- 
lization. Some of them were very young. There was one poor little 
girl of three years old, who could hardly talk ; and she had been found 
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begging, and taken by the police off the street. They sang a few 
verses for me tolerably well ; and I looked at their first attempts at 
writing, which were very satisfactory. 

The above mentioned school is in Loch Street, and so likewise is the 
Girls' Industrial School (No. 61), which I visited next. This is not, 
like the last, a compulsory school. The rule is, that parents must ap- 
ply for the admittance of their children on Monday morning, at which 
time two of a committee of twenty-four ladies are always in attendance. 
If it is ascertained, after a visit to the house, that the case is one of real 
destitution, the child is admitted after the parent has signed an " ad- 
mission line," — in which it is promised that " she shall regularly and 
punctually attend at 7 in the morning in summer, and 8 in winter," — 
" that she shall be sent very clean, with hair cut and kept smooth and 
neat," — that she shall be "kept in shoes," — and "that she shall be 
made to assist in keeping the house tidy, mending her own stockings, 
clothing," &c. The number at present in the school is about fifty. 
Two of the girls are occupied during a month in turns in the kitchen. 
At first the turns were weekly ; but this was found hardly long enough 
for them to get into the way of the kitchen work. They have also 
their turns of cleaning the floors and stairs. The attendance is singu- 
larly regular and uniform ; and when I expressed some surprise at this, 
the mistress told me that it would be a punishment to the children to 
be obliged to leave the school. It is evident that this mistress, though 
extremely young, is very skilful in the arts, both of teaching and go- 
verning. She has one assistant. I thought the singing and writing 
both excellent. I heard them read part of the 22nd chapter of St. 
Luke, and asked them questions ; and the reading and the answers 
were excellent also. On the whole, it is seldom that one can visit a 
girls' school more pleasing in all respects. 

The former schools I had visited in the afternoon. I went to the 
Boy 8* Industrial School during the breakfast hour in the morning. It 
gave me great pleasure to see these poor boys happily absorbed in their 
tin cans of porridge and milk. When the meal was over, they stood up 
and sang a grace, and then repeated a prayer reverently and seriously, 
and then went out quietly to play. They had been engaged an hour 
and a half in school work before breakfast, and the same time would be 
similarly occupied in the evening. The middle of the day is devoted to 
manual work in an attic at the top of the building, which is warmed 
with a stove and well ventilated. Last winter their occupation con- 
sisted of making salmon nets, for which there was a great demand. 
Several hundred pounds worth passed through their hands, and an ac- 
tive boy could earn a penny an hour. If this work could last through 
the year, the profit would considerably lighten the expense of the school; 
but the demand for salmon nets is precarious, and the establishment is 
not rich enough to allow any work to be undertaken except on commis- 
sion. At present the main work consists of opening out fragments of 
old rope for caulking. Some few boys I saw undoing horse hair twist, 
and teazing it for the upholsterers. As in the Girls' Industrial School, 
the admission here is voluntary, and is not usually permitted if the la- 
ther of the child is really at work. About eighty were present. The 
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number on the roll is ninety, of whom about thirty belong to the House 
of Refuge. The school itself is held on the premises of the " House of 
Refuge," which is a kind of municipal workhouse, situated in the Guest 
Row, a street which was formerly the residence of the principal families 
of Aberdeen, and received its name from the guests they entertained 
there, and which is still curious for its courtyards, staircases, and door- 
ways, and old fashioned religious mottoes. 

On looking over the fifth report of the School of Industry for Boys 
(April 1, 1846), it is impossible not to remark the small amount of 
most of the annual subscriptions. Mr. Watson has, from the first, met 
with very inadequate support from the inhabitants of Aberdeen ; and, 
though now the schools are more popular and more justly appreciated 
than formerly, still the school buildings are smaller and less commodi- 
ous than they ought to be. It seems strange that people do not consi- 
der that a liberal support of such institutions is the cheapest course 
which the community could adopt ; for these children must be fed by 
that which they beg or steal ; and the expenses of industrial schools are 
as nothing compared with those of police force and convict ships. The 
cost to the public of each boy in the industrial school is between £3 
and £4 ; that of each boy in the house of refuge or workhouse is be- 
tween £11 and £12. As regards the moral effect produced on the 
children by their going home at night, I must admit that the teachers 
spoke doubtfully. But Mr. Watson argues (and I think very justly), 
that we have no right to separate a child from his home, unless the 
parents are absolutely cruel, which is rarely the case. He said, too, 
that the committees had ascertained that the best effects had in many 
cases been produced by the chidren upon their homes and their parents. 
Many fathers and mothers would still be glad that their children 
should be begging in the streets ; but it is clear that in such cases the 
compulsion of the police is very desirable. The success of the system is 
so complete, that whereas formerly children begging were to be seen in 
every street, now it is a very rare occurrence to meet one in any street 
in the town. Such cases still occur without the limits of the borough. 
I heard of children begging in " Old Aberdeen" on the day when I 
visited the Boys' Industrial School. 

The schools are open on Sundays as on week days, and attendance 
on public worship is carefully enforced ; but I do not enter into the de- 
tails, for this would introduce the uncomfortable subject of religious 
discussions. I have only wished to call attention to some facts, the 
knowledge of which may be useful in the organization of pauper schools. 
It is said that these establishments at Aberdeen are likely to be imitated 
at Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and also in Manchester. We 
must all be desirous to see institutions, with the same ends in view, 
established in all our large towns ; and we all ought to contribute what 
we can towards such a result, mindful of the fast accumulating masses of 
our population, — and not unmindful of the sentiment, which is beauti- 
fully expressed in one of the good old mottoes which 1 read over a door- 
way in the Guest Row, — " Domine, da quod jubes." 

I am, Rev. Sir, your very faithful servant, 

J. S. Howson. 

Trentham, Staffordshire, Nov. 19, 1846. 
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ON SIMPLIFYING INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 

It has long been a matter of great surprise to all reflecting persons that, 
while the continental nations, almost without exception, have bad a 
genuine taste for music, and have gloried in the possession of national 
songs, whose spirit-stirring strains would touch the inmost chords of the 
most apathetic heart, our own countrymen should hare been nearly des- 
titute of any national music, whose claims to excellence could in the re- 
motest degree vie with that of their continental neighbours, and that their 
acquaintance with practical music should have been confined to the abi- 
lity to roar out, in horrid defiance of time and tune, some bacchanalian 
ditty. But the fact of its being so ceases to surprise us, when we con- 
sider that, until within the last few years, our people, en masse, have had 
no education at all. We have been called a non-musical people. Fo- 
reigners, when listening in affright to our songs, have uniformly thought 
that we could not appreciate the merits of any music but " Oh ! the 
roast beef of old England," or glory in any sounds but those of the din- 
ner bell. Many causes have contributed to this deplorable state of 
things. It is not my purpose in the present paper to attempt to eluci- 
date the mystery ; but, before passing on to the subject which is to form 
the body of these remarks, I would wish to remind persons who deny 
that the British nation is callous to the feelings produced by the " con- 
cord of sweet sounds," that, had we been surrounded with circumstances 
as favourable to the growth of musical ideas as the French, Italians, or 
Germans, we might have rivalled or excelled them. That we possess 
at least ears of the most refined cultivation, is evident, I think, in the 
fact, that musical talent of the first order always finds a welcome in 
England. But, as I said previously, it is not my purpose to argue this 
abstract point ; but, taking the proposition that our people are musical 
and ought to be instructed, as an incontrovertible axiom, to offer a few 
remarks upon the best methods of doing so. 

Who has not heard of Wilhem, and Hickson, and Mainzer, and Glo- 
ver ? And who has not witnessed the intemperate zeal with which the 
devotees to each particular system have advocated their respective claims 
to excellence and perfection ? How many, burning with eager hope, 
have rejoiced in the supposed fact that at length a musical El Dorado has 
been found out, and that their approach to a knowledge of the science 
has been smoothed and facilitated ; in short, that there has been at 
length discovered that grand object of every one's search, a royal road ? 
And, lastly, who has not witnessed the depressed spirits and elongated 
countenances of those who, animated with delusive expectations, have 
at length found out, to their great distress, the nature of the " ignis 
fatuus " upon which they have built their hopes ? 

Do we, however, blame the respective originators of these schemes 
for their non-success in realizing the hopes and expectations of mistaken 
people ? No ; very far from it. I remember, perfectly, that when Mr. 
Huilah first gave publicity to his adaptation of Wilhem's method to 
English use, he distinctly gave his auditors to understand that he had 
discovered no royal road to musical knowledge ; that M. Wilhem had 
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merely simplified technicalities, and reduced music to a system. This 
system so speedily developed itself at the Battersea Training Institution, 
where it was first introduced under the auspices of Mr. Hullah himself, 
that it was supposed (erroneously, in my opinion) that the system was 
equally well adapted for the comprehension of the scholars in our na- 
tional and parochial schools. Now, though instructed upon the Wilhem 
system, I will not allow this ; I maintain, without fear of contradiction, 
that the course is too long and too tedious for an ordinary school, and 
requires a much greater amount of time to he devoted to it than can, in 
justice to the other branches of instruction, possibly be spared. I do 
not deny the excellence of the system when working upon adult pupils, 
e. g. y the Exeter Hall demonstrations. Adults can see the good sense 
of confining their attention to a dry course, but juvenile pupils cannot 
see this ; the path must be strewn a little more with flowers, to induce 
them willingly to tread it. Briefly, then, allow me to show how these 
defects can be removed. Why should we adhere rigidly to any parti- 
cular system, when we find it inapplicable to the circumstances of a par- 
ticular school ? I wish not to propound any novel ideas of my own, 
but to suggest that the peculiar and distinguishing excellencies of each 
particular system should be, at the teacher's discretion, amalgamated 
into a new one. 

When the short time that children can remain at school, and the nu- 
merous interruptions to a systematic plan of study that occur, are con- 
sidered, we must allow that, if we can succeed in giving the children a 
love of music, accompanied with such an outline of the science as will 
make them in after life desirous of more, it is nearly all that we can 
hope to do. But as music is a powerful auxiliary in attaching children 
to school, and creating pleasurable instead of revolting impressions of 
it, we must, if possible, succeed in getting them to sing, at least a 
few pieces, in parts, in good time and tune, if only for the purpose of 
showing them how beautiful good music is, and stimulating them to ac- 
quire a knowledge of this delightful science ; and to do this, we must 
make them sing partly by ear and-partly by notes. A new piece should 
never be sung, however, entirely by ear ; but, as Mr. Hickson recom- 
mends, with the notes invariably before the singers. 

I think a few minutes could not, at the commencement, be more pro- 
fitably employed, than by noticing to the children the great goodness of 
God, in thus giving us a faculty which may become a source of such 
endless gratification to us, and which may become so powerfully instru- 
mental in raising our thoughts from earth to heaven, when we approach 
the footstool of divine grace. The teacher might also demonstrate that 
this glorious faculty may be allowed to rust, or worse still, may be ap- 
plied to purposes entirely foreign to those for which God intended it, 
and may be prostituted to indecent merriment and irreligious revelry. 
Perhaps a full half hour might be reasonably employed in this. It 
would serve to raise expectant feelings in the minds of the children, and 
lead them to use every exertion in order to acquire a knowledge of this 
delightful science. 

In the next lesson, the teacher would probably do well to explain mu- 
sical reading, i. e., to make the children acquainted with the fact that, 
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according as notes are placed, high or low» upon the five lines denomi- 
nated a stave, so the corresponding sounds are sung high or low ; and 
would probably institute a comparison between musical reading and 
common reading. He would make them observe that, as in a book 
we know by the peculiar combinations of letters what word is meant, 
so we know in a piece of music, by the combination of place and figure, 
what sound to sing, and of what duration to make it. 

To illustrate this, I will furnish an almost literal transcript of my se- 
cond lesson. Class assembled before a black board, with staves ruled in 
paint. 

" Thomas, did you ever hear any music ?" " Certainly, sir, I have 
heard the band play." " Ah, that was good music, no doubt ; but yon 
know all attempts at producing music like that are not successful. Did 
you ever hear any worse music ? Did the poor sailor that was roaring 
in the street yesterday make as good sounds as the club band ?" '* No, 
that he did not." — " William, you see then there are two kinds of 
music, as there are of everthing else, good and bad; but I want you to ob- 
serve that there are two kinds of music in another way — music made by 
voices and music made by instruments. 1 will tell you the names, though 
I do not suppose you will all recollect them. That made by the voice is 
called vocal, from the Latin word vox vocti, the voice ; and the other, 
instrumental." 41 " Now (next boy) is all vocal music as bad as the poor 
sailors ?" '• No." '• Which would you rather hear (all the class), 
music produced by instruments, or music produced by voices ?" (All 
answer, " instruments.") " And yet how singular it is no instrument 
equals the human voice. You look surprised, all of you, but I assure 
you 1 have heard better music produced by good voices than I ever did 
from good instruments. Think, now, why this is?" — "Ellen, who 

makes the pianos ?" " Mr. , at Blandford." And who made your 

voice ?" " God." " Well, then, do you not see what God makes must 
be better than what man makes ?" " Yes." " Now I hope, in time, 
to hear you make as good music as a piano (a broad grin pervades the 
countenances of all). Not just yet though. You cannot expect that 
yet. It was not in a year, no, nor several hundred years, that the piano 
attained its present beauty of tone." 

Let me hear you sing the words 

" Boys and girls come out and play, 
Join hands and form a ring, 
Put your books and slates away, 
Come join our sports and sing."f 

all to the same note (to be done without the teacher singing) . Well, 
Thomas, the band made rather different music to that, did they not ?" 
(Thomas is inclined to indulge in a sonorous guffair, but represses it, 
and replies) " Yes, sir." " Well, but Thomas, where was the difference ?" 
"Why, the band did not play all the same note. The fife jumped up and 
down from note to note, and some notes were long and others short ; 
and one instrument played one part, and another played another." 
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• * Very correct, Thomas, and did you observe what those who were play- 
ing were looking at ?" " Yes, they were looking at books as if they 
were reading." "That is just the point, Thomas, they were reading. 
They were making those sounds that the book told them, just as we 
say the words that the book tells us. That is what we must do — learn 
l*ow to sing from a book as correctly 'as we read from one." " Now, all 
look to the board, and see what I shall do. You will all sing that. 
I will give you the first note. (Done correctly without the teacher's as- 
sistance)." " Now why did you make the second note the same as the 
first ?" •' Because it was the same height." " Now, I shall write notes 
not on the same level, the second higher than the first, and the third 
higher than the second, and so on. (Teacher writes the scale, and, after 
a few trials, they all sing it correctly)." 

This will probably be enough for one lesson ; and in the next, I think 
the teacher might at once proceed to an easy tune, e.g., Sicilian Mari- 
ners', which the children would soon make out, partly by notes and 
partly by ear ; the teacher, of course, would previously explain the na- 
ture of breves and semi-breves, &c, but I think he might proceed to 
tunes remarkable for beauty of structure and simplicity in execution, 
without the tedious preparation of a long chapter upon every interval, 
as in the Wilhem system ; and explain the difficulties as they occur. 
I should also, for my part, adopt Miss Glover's plan of transposing 
every tune into the scale of Do, until the children had acquired consi- 
derable experience. 

I lay no claim to excellence or originality in these few remarks : but 
my labour will not have been lost, if I can persuade some of the vota- 
ries of the different systems to regard each other with less antipathy. 
Let every teacher calmly and rationally consider what are the good 
points in each system, and amalgamate them into a new one, and dis- 
card all the objectionable ones. He will then stand a fair chance of 
generating in the minds of his children a love not only of the beautiful 
in music, but the beautiful in nature. It is my opinion that a love of 
the truly beautiful cannot co-exist with base and sordid feelings. So 
that simultaneously with the extension of musical taste and vocal ability, 
combined with an appreciation of the truly beautiful in nature and art, 
crime and meanness of every description will have their chances of ex- 
tirpation greatly increased. Only let us go hand in hand, and work 
together, and in our calm discussions of the distinguishing merits of 
each particular system, let us never forget that charity is the characte- 
ristic of a true christian. 

C. H. P. 

Sutton Waldron, Nov. 20/A, 1846. 



ON WRITING FROM DICTATION AND MEMORY. 

Rkv. Sir, — As dictation now forms a part of the work in every school, 
it is, perhaps, with greater reluctance that I undertake writing this. 
But, knowing that the pages of your valuable Journal are open to all 
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healthy and useful discussion, I think that the different views of your 
correspondents would promote some good, by the consideration of the 
following question : — Might not writing from memory be substituted 
for dictation in our schools ? 

The objects of dictation are, I think, to give children, 1st, An ac- 
quaintance with the modes of expression in our language, so that they 
may know how to express themselves in speaking or writing ; 2nd, A 
thorough knowledge of spelling ; 3rd, A habit of quickness, thought, 
and reflection ; 4th, It furnishes an opportunity of inculcating moral 
and religious precepts and duties ; and, 5th, Combines with these things 
the advantage of a writing lesson. As far as I can see, these are the 
benefits to be derived from a dictation lesson. There may be others, 
which I should be glad to hear of. But let me, for a while, engage 
your attention with this lesson. By those best acquainted with the 
duties of the school and the way of performing them, the sentence, 
verse, or paragraph selected for the lesson, is made to suit the abilities 
of the class. It is explained to them, as it is dictated, two or three words 
at a time, fluently and distinctly enunciated. Hard words are some- 
times spelt to the class. After it has been written, comes the correc- 
tion. This is 'performed in various ways. Sometimes the teacher 
looks over each boy's slate, and scores the words mis-spelt. The boy, 
whose mistakes have been marked, then goes to his place and corrects 
the words. The slates are again looked over ; sometimes most of them 
happen to be right, but this would not always be the result. In that 
case they would either have to be looked over again, or a bad im- 
pression must be left upon the minds of the children. Again, after 
the lesson has been written, I have seen the master make the boys 
change slates, each taking his next neighbour's, and correcting the 
words spelt wrong. After this, it is requisite that the slates should be 
examined by the master. 

It must be confessed that either of these plans take up much of the 
valuable time of the children, and, to remedy this, sometimes, instead 
of looking over the slates, &c, the teacher makes the class spell those 
words which are most likely to have been mis-spelt. This is certainly 
a method which saves time. The plan which I have found to be attend- 
ed with the best results is the following : — I dictate the lesson slowly, 
and explain anything the children may not understand. After it is 
written, to give a little emulation, I look over the slates and mark, at 
the bottom of each, the number of mistakes made, the children taking 
their places in the class according to the numbers on the slates. This 
has a very good effect, for the children strive to do their best to keep up 
in their places. The principal words spelt wrong I then write down on 
the black board, and this makes a separate lesson of spelling, by which 
means the words are effectually impressed on the memory of the child- 
ren. In whichever way a dictation lesson is conducted, three points 
should be strictly attended to. 1. No one in the class should speak, 
even in a whisper. 2. They ought not to rub out anything they may 
have written. 3. They should not look on any slate but their own. 

Having said thus much on dictation, allow me to consider its pro- 
posed substitute. After a reading lesson is finished, and the question- 
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ing on it (which is indispensable) complete the books should be col-, 
lected and the slates cleaned. The order should then be given to, 
commence writing. Of course each child would write what struck him 
most in the lesson. If they were well questioned and made to under- 
stand it thoroughly, and were able to write a fair hand, they should be 
able to write half a slateful or more in somewhat less than half an hour. 
Now in such an exercise as this all the objects of dictation which I 
mentioned are obtained (if we except the 4th) together with other 
benefits. 1. It is a practical and original exercise in writing English, 
and for this reason alone is invaluable. 2. It is more of a mental exer- 
cise than dictation ; for, after all, dictation is as much an exercise of the. 
fingers as of the mind. 3. It gives a tangible form to the ideas ac- 
quired, and to the children a habit of compressing their knowledge 
into a more retainable compass. It is, I think, in every way preferable 
to dictation, although an occasional dictation lesson would not be void 
of use. 

If you should think this worthy of a place in your Journal, I shall be 
happy to know the opinions of some of your correspondents. 

I am, Rev. Sir, yours, &c, 

A St. Mark's Man. 

Devonshire, October Slst, 1846. 



HINTS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF FIRST READING 

BOOKS. 

It is not our wish that children should any longer conquer this " most 
difficult of human attainments," — the Art of Reading, through the me- 
dium of A, B, C ; a, b, ab ; b, a, ba, &c. ; neither would we encoun- 
ter with them any system of syllabic classifications, on which several 
meritorious elementary reading books have been recently published ; 
and the naming of the letters, as in spelling, we would altogether dis- 
card. Neither the individual nor the mutual instruction system is 
necessary in teaching the mother tongue, or any other living language. 
Simultaneous instruction to acquire the art of reading, and conversa- 
tion for the acquisition of popular grammar, are all that is needed. A 
modification of the system of Jacot6t, with a series of interesting les- 
sons, printed so large that all the children could see them, would be 
found to be the only needful auxiliaries to be employed. The lessons 
must be graduated, and every sentence in them must possess a mean- 
ing level to the comprehension of the children. Monosyllabic lessons, 
although almost universally employed in early teaching, are not of the 
value generally attached to them ; indeed, such lessons are so filled 
with particles — words which only possess a meaning in connection 
with others — and are so deficient in the language of ordinary life, that 
they have less interest for children than exercises apparently more 
more difficult, but less cramped and more natural. The best plan in 
the construction of reading lessons is to follow nature — to use those words 
of which children may early obtain an accurate acquaintance. Many 
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long words are called " hard words ;" bat it will be found, that some 
of the hardest words in the language are the shortest. No word is 
" hard" to a child if he can pronounce it, and attaches to it a correct 
idea. We do not begin to talk to our children in monosyllables ; and 
it will be found, that most children understand polysyllabic words be- 
fore they can utter them. The first lessons for reading should convey 
simple facts to them, without reference to the length of the words, but 
with a progression in the subject matter of the lesson.* A few sen- 
tences read by the teacher, (who is to point to them), and simultane- 
ously repeated by the children, will be enough for the first lesson ; 
after frequent repetitions, it will be seen that the children will name 
any words pointed to in these sentences. The difference in the length 
of the words is an advantage not to be found in lessons confined to two, 
three, four, five, &c, letters. Children soon perceive that words are 
arbitrary pictures ; they express different thingB, qualities, motions, &c. ; 
and children naturally expect them to have a different appearance, as 
much as they expect to see a lion of a different figure to a horse, after 
hearing facts which show their different habits and modes of life ; the 
very dissimilarity of the words assists in their acquisition. The chil- 
dren have to remember the entire combination ; not the letters, nor the 
syllables, but the words, — so that they may at once recognize them 
whenever they see them. Their eyes are engaged on the forms of the 
words, their ears on the sounds, their voices on the utterance. — Baker. 
The Bishop of Sodor and Man, also in his " Hints for Teaching Little 
Children to Read," recommends the method of teaching by words — that 
is, by sense. But we do not think, says a reviewerf, that the author 
of these simple but very useful Hints, has been altogether successful in 
the lessons which he has prepared for the purpose of carrying out his 
method in schools. They are of the following kind : — 

" It is a cat. So it is. Is it my cat ? No, it is not. It is not a 
cat. It is a dog. Here is a rat. The dog bit the rat. It is a fat rat. 
A big rat. It has a tail, can you see ? A rat can bite. So can a dog. 
But the dog bit it, and it died." 

First reading lessons for young children ought to consist of familiar 
nouns, adjectives expressing moral and sensible qualities within the 
child's experience, and verbs denoting actions with which he is ac- 
quainted. A small reading book, lying before us, contains many short 
sentences thus constructed. For example : — 

" A bad man. A dry fig. A mad dog. A wet mop. A bad pen. 
The sky is dim. A pine is a tall tree. Cork is the bark of a tree. We 
must love all men for God's sake." 

To this last specimen of reading lessons may be added the following, 
in which words of interesting meaning are introduced, without reference 
to the number of the syllables composing them : — 

" Spring, summer, autumn, and winter, are the four seasons. There 
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are seven days in a week. There are twelve months in the year. 
Christmas day. Easter day. Jesus Christ is the Son of God. The 
twelve apostles. The Church of England. London stands on the river 
Thames. The church is the house of God. The house of God is a 
house of prayer. Bees make honey and wax. The Hon is the king of 
beasts. The eagle is the king of birds. The blazing sun and the 
gentle moon. Jesus Christ is the good shepherd. I believe in God 
the Father Almighty. A bird's nest is very wonderful. The little 
busy bee improves each shining hour. Praise ye the Lord." 

Grant a. 



A QUERY RESPECTING SECULAR READING BOOKS. 

Rkv. Sib, — In your •' Portfolio" for this month, you gave a very valu- 
able extract from the " Minutes of the Committee of Council" on the 
" subjects of instruction/' in the course of which mention is made in 
praise of the secular reading books of the Irish Commissioners of Edu- 
cation. I should be very thankful, Sir, if you could, in your next num- 
ber, mention the best and most approved of these books, and especially 
which of them you would recommend (supposing you to be acquainted 
with them), as a step in advance of the Christian Knowledge Society's 
•' Second Book." 

The first class in my school has been for some time familiar with this 
last mentioned book ; but I have failed hitherto in finding another to 
put into their hands. I procured the History of England, published 
in the " Educational Books" of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge ; but I find that much too difficult for them, and the third 
book seems to be open to the same objection. And as I have found 
other clergymen and school managers labouring under the same diffi- 
culty, 1 have eagerly caught at the recommendation contained in the 
extract I have above referred to. If, therefore, you could kindly answer 
the question I have propounded, it would confer a great benefit on 

Your faithful servant, 

R. H. 

St. Ive, CaUington, 17th Nov., 1846. 

[This is inserted in the hope that some correspondent may be able to 
afford the required information. — Ed.] 
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Extracts from the letters of the Vicar of King's Sombourn, relative to the 

operations of the parochial schools* 

In the first place, and I speak it from experience, the greater the amount of 
secular knowledge bearing upon the occupations in life connected with those 
whom you are attempting to educate, the greater will be the success ; the 
school subjects ^become a matter of daily conversation between parents and 
children, and the former are induced to make much greater efforts to continue 
their children at school than they are found to do when 6uch subjects are 
wanting. 
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In agricultural parishes, where the population is sufficiently large, it is most 
important to have the education of such a standard as will win over the farmers 
to educate their own children at our national schools. At present their pre- 
judices are against this, from our schools having been hitherto of a mere charity 
kind, and the standard of acquirements not such as was thought necessary for 
the class immediately above the labourer. That these prejudices may be over- 
come, this school is a striking instance ; and there are at present from thirty to 
forty children, some paying 6s. and some 10*. per quarter. 

In my opinion, to establish in our rural parishes the system of educating the 
children of the farmer and the labourer together cannot be bought at too high 
a price : they are two most important and adjoining links in the chain of so- 
ciety, at present but loosely held together, and a new fastening, such as a com- 
mon education would supply, is now wanted. 

The farmer at present is jealous of the education the labourer is getting at 
our national schools ; but give him an interest in having his own children 
educated there, and he would no longer be so, as he would always have the 
advantage of continuing his children to a greater age than the labourer could 
afford to do, and in this way prevent, what the farmer terms, the labourer's toe 
from treading upon his heel : and this is the only advantage (viz., continuing 
his children for a longer period at school) which he has any right to expect 
The advantage of this towards a self-paying system is what we have talked of 
before. 

In this school I have spared no expense as to books, or things of a mechani- 
cal and instructive kind ; and I am quite confident that schools, where all the 
appliances connected with education are properly brought to bear, and made 
the vehicles of real and common sense intelligible instruction, are, in the end, 
from the great numbers attracted to the school of all classes, and their longer 
continuance, much cheaper than the common jog-trot routine school of former 
days. In the instance here, setting apart the first expense of what may be 
called an outfit, the annual expense to the clergyman is not greater than that 
of our former Sunday school. 

There is scarcely one single instance of the children not buying the books, 
and, in fact, I scarcely ever hear an objection to do so. In many instances 
the labourer would continue a child at school (I am speaking of boys) much 
longer than he does, were it not that the farmer wants him to drive the plough : 
and this when there are bigger boys wanting employment — but the younger 
one is to be had at a lower rate of wages. 

Generally speaking, the girls remain to a greater age than the boys, and at 
this time tnere are no fewer than eight girls, six of whom are 14 years of age 
or upwards, the other two 13, who returned to the school this autumn after hav- 
ing left it for a considerable time, their parents thinking them sufficiently edu- 
cated. These have all come back, seeing the advantage which those who 
remained have over themselves, and feeling the greater degree of respectability 
which attaches itself to a better education, and which they saw was within their 
reach. 

When the present school race become the fathers and mothers of the village, 
how different will their feelings be on this subject from those of the present 
race! 

I do not think it always wise (in fact, it is sometimes quite the contrary) to 
say much as to the influence schools of this kind may have upon dissent from 
the Church ; but of this I am confident, that if a similar school had been es- 
tablished here thirty years ago, we should scarcely have had a dissenter in the 
village. 

The very fact of not being able to read, or not sufficiently so to be able to 
find their places and follow the service in the prayer-book, has been very influ- 
ential in preventing their attending church. 
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Then, again, I hope the rising generation will not, like the present, look to 
a mean dependence upon the poor rate as a support ; but will, if unfortunately 
compelled to live upon the industry of others, feel that this is a real misfortune, 
and one which feelings of self respect, no less than the interest of society, will 
tell them they ought to make every honest endeavour to avoid. 

I do not want to teach them political economy, and talk to them much about 
productive and unproductive labour; but I want them to understand, that the 
man who needlessly throws himself on the parish for support, partakes in some 
measure of the character of a thief, and is not doing his duty in the situation 
in which God has placed him, — in the way which Christianity requires. 

Since January, 1845, out of the boys' school, one is gone to be apprenticed 
to a grocer ; one to a collar or harness maker (a labourer's child) ; one as a page 
to a gentleman, who, being blind, wants him for reading, &c. ; two as teachers 
in schools. Out of the girls' school, three are gone into clergymen's families ; 
two others are teaching in schools (one of them in Berkshire, the other in this 
county) ; and one apprenticed to the principal shop in this village. All these 
children, with the exception of the first, are labourers' children. 

The boy who is gone to is lame, who, if it had not been for the 

school, must have been on the parish all his life, idling about the blacksmith's 
shop, or places of that kind, learning every thing that was bad, but now I hope 
made an useful member of society. I rode over the other day to see how he 
was getting on, and was very much pleased with what had been done in so short 
a time — only a few weeks. I found him with thirty-six children, and more 
wanting to come, only the cottage seemed too small to hold them. The neat- 
ness and cleanness of them was most striking. 

In a population even of the extent of this, there are always some cases of 
children who, either from accident or natural deformity, are incapable of follow- 
ing the occupation of a labourer ; and in this school there are at present two, 
who, although entirely disabled for any bodily occupation, at all events as la- 
bourers, may become useful members of society in other ways ; and thus, 
through the school, their condition in life rendered less unfortunate than it 
otherwise would have been. In many instances, where there is talent for it, 
such children might be made good and efficient teachers, for small parishes, 
which could not afford a salary equal to what a man able to get his living in 
other ways might expect (for instance, the boy Harding), or assistant teachers 
in schools able to pay them. 

My working up the cripples into schoolmasters reminds me of a lesson in one 
of the said Dublin books, taken from "Babbage on Arts and Manufactures," 
on the employment of materials of little value ; for truly these poor objects have 
been hitherto of little value, and I think we might make them of much. I 
really feel a sort of heartfelt satisfaction in some of the cases of good arising 
from this school, which compensate one for any trouble and expense one may 
have had, even if nothing more should be done. 

The lending library, which I still continue to keep at my own house, but 
which I hope to transfer to a book-case in the contemplated class room, con- 
tinues to go on extremely well ; the number of books from 1st January, 1845, 
to 29th December, is 540 volumes, and of these nearly 300 were taken out the 
first six months, and about 240 the last. This difference arises principally 
from the harvest of corn and potatoes, &c, falling in the last half of the year. 

Of the usefulness of this there can be.no doubt; and although the actual 
reading is confined, or nearly so, to those who are or have been at school- — in 
fact, very few of the others can read — yet, through the children's reading to 
the parents, it is a source of instruction both to young and old. There are three 
instances of girls, who had had a little education such as the dames give, but 
who were too old to come to the school when it opened, who have, through 
these books and the help of their younger brothers and sisters, managed to 
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educate themselves ; and in two of the cases, with the exception of writing, 
are nearly equal to those at school. 

You hare often heard me speak in favour of the secular hooks published by 
the Educational Board in Ireland : and I must confess that to their lesson 
books, and the books published by Mr. Sullivan in connection with it, this 
school owes much of its success. The useful hints given in the prefaces, as to 
modes of teaching, are very important. You must recollect we had to begin 
from nothing ; and simple as the qualifications necessary for conducting a 
village school may appear to be, books of this kind are absolutely necessary in 
order to secure any amount of success. I think these books have, through 
this school, been introduced to six or seven other schools in the neighbour- 
hood. 

• » « * 

A short time ago I recommended a lad of 21 , rather a well disposed one, 
but a lump of ignorance, for employment to a neighbour, who has this winter 
employed several young men of good character, giving them 9*. per week, 2*. 
of which they were to put into the savings 1 bank. This is a class of men who 
do not earn more than 6s. , or at most 7s. per week with the farmer, and very 
often are turned off in the winter because they are not married. Well, you would 
scarcely believe it, but this man, with great reluctance, through my advice 
brought himself to accept the offer, although he had never been earning more 
than 6*. or 7s. a-week in his life, and during the winter was sure of being out 
of employment more than half his time, and after lingering on three weeks, 
threw it up, because he u could not abide," as he said, " the being obliged to 
save 2s. a week, and put it in the savings* bank," 

Surely this is an instance of dense, stolid, bucolic Hampshire-hog ignorance, 
in which education must have done good. However, the lad is going to the 
evening school, and I hope may in time have his eyes opened. 

Some here tell me education will spoil them for labourers ; my own expe- 
rience says quite the contrary, and I am confident the industry of a nation will 
be increased by education. The poor by it become much more anxious for the 
good opinion of those around them, and more ready to take up any industrial 
employment belonging to their station, and for which they are fitted. 

I think it is an observation of your own in the report of last year, " That as 
is the attention of the clergyman, so is the school ;" and there is no doubt that, 
in country parishes, he is a necessary element in any plan likely to be attended 
with success ; and I can imagine no way in which so small an amount of time, 
regularly and systematically given, can be productive of anything like the same 
amount of good, if properly applied, and with a view to introducing the same 
amount of knowledge, ana the modes of conveying it, which seem to be con- 
templated by those who take a leading part in our own National Society. I am 
often told I aim at too much. My answer is, — Look at the books published by 
our own educational societies : are they intended to be taught, or not ? In 
point of cleanliness, I think we have succeeded far beyond anything that I have 
ever seen ; and this was a thing of great importance. 

What we want, and what I must press upon you, is this — a few thoroughly 
good examples of real working schools in each county, well worked out: if this 
could be effected, I think it would be attended with great good. 

You must not construe anything which I have said about the cripples as 
working up materials hitherto of little value, into mere utilitarianism, or that 
these remarks are written in any spirit of that kind. In the matter of educa- 
tion, higher and better feelings ought to prevail, and I hope in this country 
always will. — Minutes of Committee of Council on Education. 
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BEPEATING THE CREED. 

" Whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the world : and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith." 

Many the banners bright and fair, 

Uplifted in the gleaming sky, 
When Faith would show this lower air. 

The token of her victory. 

The heaven-enlightened eye and mind, 

By meek confession purified, 
Gazes on high, nor fails to find 

Which way the signs celestial guide. 

One bodies forth a Virgin form, 

Holding aloft a Cross of might, 
And watching how, through cloud and storm 

Its head is lost in deepening light 

Another dreams, by night and day, 

Of a calm Prophet's face, intent 
To hear what God the Lord shall say, 

Ere the dread tones be gone and spent. 

An Eagle from the deep of space 

Is hovering near, and hastes to bring 
(Meetest the unearthly tale to trace), 

A plume of his mysterious wing. 

A golden Chalice standing by, — 

What mantles there is life or death ; 
A Dragon to the unpurged eye, 

A Serpent from the Cross, to Faith. 

O visions dread and bright, I feel 

You are too high for me, I seek 
A lowlier impress for my seal, 

More of this earth, tho' pure and meek. 

Give me a tender spotless child, 

Rehearsing o 'er at eve or morn 
His chant of glory undefiled, 

The Creed that with the Church was born. 

Down be his earnest forehead cast, 

His slender fingers joined for prayer, 
With half a frown his eye sealed fast 

Against the world's intruding glare. 

Who, while his lips so gently move, 

And all his look is purpose strong, 
Can say what wonders, wrought above, 

Upon his unstained fancy throng ? 
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The world new-framed, the Christ new-born, 

The Mother-Maid, the cross and grave, 
The rising sun on Easter morn, 

The fiery tongues sent down to save, — 

The gathering Church, the Fount of Life, 

The saints and mourners kneeling round, 
The Day to end the body's strife, 

The Saviour in His people crowned, — 

All in majestic march and even 

To the veiled eye by turns appear, 
True to their time as stars in heaven, 

No morning dream so still and clear. 

And this is Faith, and thus 6he wins 

Her victory, day by day rehearsed. 
Seal but thine eye to pleasant sins, 

Love's glorious world will on thee burst — Lyra Innocentium. 
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BENEFIT OF DOMESTIC JNTEBC0UB8E. 

I cannot but think, that in the matter of intercourse with our families on the 
one hand, and with the poor on the other, a most evil habit has of late years 
grown up amongst young men when engaged in reading ; I mean, that of going 
away from their homes, and fixing themselves, for three or four months, in 
some remote part of the country, where they may study without interruption. 
It may be, that more is thus read than would be read at home, though scarcely 
more than might be ; even supposing it to be so, it is a dangerous price that is 
to be paid for it The simple quiet of a common family circle, the innumer- 
able occasions of kindness that it affords, and its strong tendency to draw away 
our thoughts from self, and to awaken our affections for others, — a discipline 
precious at every period of life, — can then least of all be spared, when the 
hardnesses of the world are just coming upon us, when our studies, and even 
our very animal spirits, are all combining to make us selfish and proud. Nay, 
at such a time, and to persons whose minds are strongly occupied with the ex- 
citement of reading, the mere commonplace society which most men meet with 
in the neighbourhood of their own homes, is capable of becoming highly use- 
ful. When the Psalmist said that he did not occupy himself with great matters, 
which were too hard for him, but that he refrained his soul and kept it low, he 
expressed most wisely his sense of the fact, that we must not feed our minds 
always with great and high thoughts, but that the common trifling interests 
and conversation of every day society are, in their turn, a most wholesome va- 
riety. I have often thought that what is sometimes charged as a defect on 
such society, — that it dwells too much upon personal and individual topics, 
upon the conduct and affairs of those immediately around us, — is capable of 
becoming most useful to him who regrets his own want of interest in the com- 
mon matters of life, and with whom, himself, and his own pursuits and labours, 
occupy too large a share of his attention. — Dr. Arnold. 

VISITING THE POOR. 

I can imagine hardly anything more useful to a young man of an active and 
powerful mind, advancing rapidly in knowledge, and with high distinction 
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either actually obtained or close in prospect, than to take him — or, much bet- 
ter, that he should go of himself — to the abodes of poverty, and sickness, and 
old age. Every thing there is a lesson ; in every thing Christ speaks, and the 
Spirit of Christ is ready to convey to his heart all that he witnesses. Accus- 
tomed to the comforts of life, and hardly ever thinking what it would be to 
want them, he sees poverty in all its evils ; scanty room, and, too often, scanty 
fuel, scanty clothing, and scanty food. Instead of the quiet and neatness of 
his own chamber, he finds, very often, a noise and confusion which would ren- 
der deep thought impossible ; instead of the stores of knowledge with which 
his own study is filled, he finds, perhaps, only a Prayer-book and a Bible. 
Then let him see, — and it is no fancied picture, for he will see it often if he 
looks for it, — how Christ is to them that serve him, wisdom at once, and sanc- 
tification, and blessing. He will find, amidst all this poverty, in those narrow, 
close, and crowded rooms, — amidst noise and disorder, and, sometimes, want 
of cleanliness also, — he will see old age, and sickness, and labour, borne not 
only with patience, but with thankfulness, through the aid of that Bible, and 
the grace of that Holy Spirit who is its author. He will find, that while his 
language and studies would be utterly unintelligible to the ears of those whom 
he is visiting, yet that they, in their turn, have a language and feelings to 
which he is no less a stranger. And he may think, too, — and, if he does, he 
may for ever bless that hour that took him there, — that, in fifty years or less, 
his studies and all concerned in them will have perished for ever, whilst their 
language and their feelings, only perfected in the putting off their mortal bo- 
dies, will be those of all glorified and all wise spirits, in the presence of God 
and Christ — Ibid, 
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THB STATE OP EDUCATION TN WALES. 

The following are the instructions of the Commissioners appointed by 
the Committee of Council on Education, to inquire into the state of 
education in the Principality : — 

Sir, — Attention was called, during the last session of Parliament, to the state 
of education in Wales, by a motion in the House of Commons for an address 
to the Queen, praying her Majesty " to direct an inquiry to be made into the 
state of education in the Principality of Wales, especially into the means 
afforded to the labouring classes of acquiring a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage." 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department undertook on that occa- 
sion, on behalf of her Majesty's late government, that such an inquiry should 
be instituted, and he intimated that it should be conducted under the authority 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 

Their lordships having had this subject under their consideration, entirely 
concur in the expediency of such an inquiry ; and, having selected you as one 
of the persons to whom it is to be intrusted, they have directed me to address 
to you the following instructions as to the nature and objects of your commis- 
sion, and the mode in which your duties are to be executed. 

The object of your commission is to ascertain, as accurately as circumstances 
will permit, the existing number of schools of all descriptions for the educa- 
tion of the children of the labouring classes, or of adults — the amount of at- 
tendance — the ages of the scholars — and the character of the instruction given 
in the schools, in order that her Majesty's government and parliament may 
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be enabled, by haying these facts before them, in connection with the wants 
and circumstances of the population of the Principality, to consider what mea- 
sures ought to be taken for tne improvement of the existing means of educa- 
tion in Wales. 

The schools for the instruction of the poorer classes in Wales have chiefly 
been erected by private beneficence, and some have been endowed from the 
same source ; sucn of diem as have no permanent endowment are supported 
by the small payments of the poor, by collections in religious congregations, 
and by voluntary subscriptions. 

You will be furnished with a list of those schools which have of late years 
been erected with aid from parliamentary grants, and the report of the Charity 
Commissioners will give you useful information as to the endowed schools. 

You will be able to ascertain, by local inquiry, the existence of other schools 
not comprised in either of these classes. 

Their lordships cannot confer on you any absolute authority to enter into 
and examine schools, nor to require from any persons information respecting 
them which they may be unwilling to communicate. 

Your success will, therefore, in a great degree depend on your own courtesy 
and discretion in the prosecution of your inquiries, and on that sense of the im- 
portance of your commission which their lordships trust may pervade all 
classes,! and on a disposition to co-operate with her Majesty's government in 
the adoption of means for the removal of popular ignorance. 

Their lordships confidently anticipate that this disposition will be generally 
evinced, and will greatly facilitate your labours. You will explain to the 
trustees and managers of the schools coming within the scope of your inquiries 
what is the object of your commission, and that your visit to them will be li- 
mited to an attempt to form a just general estimate of the means of education 
available for the poor in Wales. 

If no objection is made to your visit, you will personally examine, where 
practicable, the condition of the schools, keeping in view the following parti- 
culars, as those on which it will be important to obtain correct information : — 
The tenure of the school, whether held under a mere temporary occupation, 
or secured by deed for ever, or for a term of years — the capacity of the school 
room — the state of the school furniture and apparatus — the number of children 
on the books — the average attendance — the organization of the school, and the 
methods used — the subjects professed to be taught — the time allotted to each 
— the books used — whether the children are instructed in the Welsh language 
or in the English, or in both — whether in each case in the grammar or not — 
the actual condition of their instruction on all subjects professed to be taught 
You will ascertain the amount and sources of the annual income available for 
the necessary expenses ; the number of teachers — their ages, whether trained 
at a normal school or at a model school — for what period, and when ; at what 
age they commenced their vocation as teachers — tneir previous occupation — 
the salary of each teacher — their income from school pence, and other emolu- 
ments — whether they follow any trade, or hold any otter office — whether they 
have a house rent free, a garden rent free, fuel, or other emoluments. 

Whenever you have means to form a just estimate of the qualifications 
and attainments of the master, it should be so stated as not to operate as a 
discouragement to humble but deserving men, who may have had few oppor- 
tunities of education. 

Where circumstances may render it impracticable to institute a minute per- 
sonal inquiry, you will endeavour, by such means as may be available, to ob- 
tain as much information on which reliance can be placed as possible. 

Numerous Sunday schools have been established in Wales, and their charac- 
ter and tendencies should not be overlooked in an attempt to estimate the pro- 
vision for the instruction of the poor. The Sunday school must be regarded 
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as the most remarkable, beeause the most general, spontaneous effort of the 
zeal of Christian congregations for education. Its origin, organization, and 
tendencies are purely religious. 

The amount of secular instruction communicated is generally limited to the 
art of reading. While, therefore, you avail yourself of any opportunities 
afforded you to enter such schools, you will bear in mind that they are schools 
of religion, and that the respect which is due from you, as an officer of the 
government, for the liberty which religious communities enjoy, should render 
you exceedingly careful that you in no degree infringe the civil privileges of 
religious congregations, either while in the schools or by the use you may make 
of the information you may be permitted to acquire. 

The results of your inquiries will be important in proportion as they are 
complete and accurate ; and you will be provided with such temporary aid as 
may be necessary for the purpose of collecting and arranging tne statistical 
facts which which will be embodied in your report In some parts of the 
country it will probably be necessary that you should avail yourself of the ser- 
vices of persons possessing a knowledge of the Welsh language. 

In reporting on the number and description of schools in any district, you 
will not fail to keep in mind the amount, character, and condition of the 
population, and of the means available in the district for the maintainance of 
schools. 

You will also be enabled to form some estimate of the general state of intel- 
ligence and information of the poorer classes in Wales, and of the influence 
which an improved education might be expected to produce on the general 
condition of society, and its moral and religious progress. 

You will be furnished with introductions to civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, with a view to procure for you their advice and co-operation ; and you. 
will be supplied with copies of the printed minutes of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, containing reports and information bearing on the subject of 
your inquiries. 

You will report the result of your inquiries to their lordships, limiting the 
report, in the first instance, to the facts which you have ascertained. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. P. Kay Shuttlewobth. 



THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS* ASSOCIATION.' 

Eight years have elapsed since the establishment of the Church Schoolmasters' 
Association. It originated in a few schoolmasters, most of them resident in one 
district of the metropolis, agreeing to assemble at the house of one of their num- 
ber for the purpose of mutual improvement. This step was suggested and consi- 
derably promoted by the present Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, at that time rector of 
the parish in which these meetings were held. The original members were soon 
joined by others residing in various parts of the metropolis, and rules and regula- 
tions were framed for the management of the Association, which have since from 
time to time been modified as circumstances required. For some months the 
meetings were held in the private apartments of one of the members ; then, succes- 
sively, at at the St. Giles's National School; the Central School, Westminster ; 
and on the premises of the London Diocesan Board of Education in Rose Street, 
Soho. Afterwards, the increasing number of members, and other circumstances, 
rendered it necessary that a place of meeting should be hired. The association 
received pecuniary assistance from many friends of national education, end in the 
spring of 1842, was honoured by the patronage of the Lord Bishop of London, ac- 
companied by a donation of £10. It is also especially indebted to the National 
Society, who kindly granted £25 towards fitting up and furnishing the first " home" 
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of the association. It was, however, from the beginning entirely managed, and 
its rules and regulations drawn up, by its own members. Its object has ever been 
the same, viz., the improvement of its members and their schools. 

The first means employed was the institution of meetings for conference and 
friendly discussion upon matters connected with school keeping ; at each meeting 
an original essay prepared by a member being read and discussed. These meet- j 
ings from the first commenced and ended with prayer, and have for the most part j 
been presided over by a clergyman, the association having very soon after its j 
formation, and when consisting of about fifteen or sixteen members, become 
known to the Rev. G. Moody, who immediately became a member, and was soon 
after elected president, and has ever since bestowed upon it his constant attention 
and zealous services. How valuable these services were to the infant association, 
and have ever since been, it is unnecessary to attempt to state. As a proof of the 
sou 1 and determination of the early members, it may be mentioned, that for seve- 
ral months the meetings were held weekly, and a fine inflicted upon any member 
who was not in his place at the commencement, or who left before the close. A 
comparatively large fine was also inflicted upon any member who failed to pro- 
duce an essay in his turn. These fines were seldom incurred, but were always en- 
forced and cheerfully paid. It was with some reluctance that they were abolish- 
ed ; nor was this done, until it was found that they hindered many from joining 
the association who were otherwise disposed to do so. 

After the first three or four meetings it was determined to form a library, which 
was accordingly done. It commenced with nine volumes, presented by George 
Greenwood, Esq. ; and is considerably indebted to Joshua Watson, Esq., who pre- 
sented £10 worth of books from the catalogues of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; to J. Miles, Esq., who, through the Rev. T.F. Stooks, pre- 
sented several volumes ; and more recently to Francis Green, Esq., for a dona- 
tion to the value of £5, as mentioned in the last report. Later additions to it 
will be recorded elsewhere. Nearly all the books have been given by friends, 
circumstances having prevented the committee from expending more than a very 
small portion of its funds upon this object. 

The next means was the occasional delivery of Lectures; and among its first 
lecturers may be mentioned the present Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the Rev. San- 
derson Robins, Dr. D. B. Reid, and the late Mr. Morton ; and more recently, ss 
mentioned in the report for 1844, the Rev. W. H. Jones, and the Rev. T. F. Stooks. 
During the last two years the committee have been able to obtain monthly lec- 
tures ; the names of the gentlemen to whom the association is thus indebted, ap- 
pear in the annual reports. 

To the above named means of improvement, were added in January, 1842, 
classes for the study of language, and especially the Latin, and subsequently a 
Bible class. The language classes were commenced with an introductory lecture 
by the Rev. President, " On the Importance of Language as a Leading Branch 
of Elementary Instruction/' which was afterwards published by request and at 
the expense of the association. For these classes we are indebted to the zeal of 
the Rev. President, by whom they have been conducted, and to the liberality of the 
National Society, who early in the year 1842, and again in 1844, made a grant to- 
wards defraying his travelling expenses. These classes have proved highly use- 
ful to many ; and those who have been able to attend them, willingly testify to 
the great advantages they have derived from them, as well as to the great kindness 
and attention of their zealous teacher, to whom, as a testimonial of their grati- 
tude and respect, they some time since presented a handsome pair of globes. 

During the past year, of which your committee have at this time more especi- 
ally to report, the members of the association have had the advantage of all the 
above named means of improvement. 

The monthly meetings have been held without any interruption ; and papers on 
the following subjects have been read and discussed : — 

•' On Training Monitors.' 1 

" On the Monitorial System." 

•• On the Etymology of Certain Scripture Proper Names." 

" On the Management of Stammering Pupils." 
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" On Inculcating a Knowledge of the Thirty-nine Articles, in our Schools." 

44 On the Instruction of Monitors. 1 ' 

" On School Order." 

" On the Substantial versus the Showy in Education, with the Reasons which 
have led to the More General Adoption of the Latter." 

" On the Interrogative Method of Teaching." 

In addition to the above, many other matters connected with the details of 
school keeping have been discussed, and perhaps not with the less profit, because 
often arising incidentally from the circumstances of individual members. The 
committee are happy to state, that several papers are already promised for the 
next year, among which are some on points of great importance, as, e. g., 

" On Cultivating in Children a Spirit of Reverence for Sacred Things." 

" On School Discipline." 

The Bible and language classes have also been continued during the last year; 
and the self-denial with which the Rev. President has devoted himself to these 
classes, may be seen from the fact, that during the past year he has been only 
once absent from his post, and then from illness. It is believed, that no other 
member of the association can say as much. 

For the monthly lectures the association is indebted mainly to the same kind 
friends as in the preceding year. We have been favoured with two from the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice ; one 

" On the Derivation of certain Important Words in Common Use ;" and one 

" On Mahommedanism." 

Two from the Rev. T. Jacksottr— 

" On Education among the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans." 

Two from the Rev. M. Mitchell — 

" On Architecture." - v 

One from the Rev. R. Burgess — 

" On the Monuments of Rome connected with Sacred and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory" 

One from Mr. Tate — f 

" On the Outlines of Astronomy and Geography." 

One from Mr. M'Leod — . 

" On Teaching Geography.*' 

Two from Mr. J.jMw&n — 

" On Electricity . ,r B% 

One from Mr. Myers — ^ 

" On Mapping anttthe -Projection of Maps." 

One from Mr. Studdle — 

" On the History of Mahommedanism." 

The committee tender their respectful thanks to these gentlemen ; and knowing 
their anxiety to promote the objects of this association, are encouraged to hope 
for their kind favours in future. But, lest they should become burdensome to 
their old friends, they beg also to solicit lectures from those who have not yet 
assisted the association in this way ; and they mention it as an encouraging fact, 
that during the past year they received more offers of this kind than they could 
accept. They take this opportunity of strongly urging upon their fellow members, 
that punctual attendance is but a fitting mark of respect to the lecturer. 

The committee have especially to thank the Rev. T. Jackson for his hospitable 
reception of the association at Battersea, as well as for his seasonable and elo- 
quent address on that occasion. 

It has already been intimated, that some addition has, during the past year, 
been made to the library by the donations of some kind friends. Among these 
the committee have much pleasure in mentioning the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 
the Rev. Tullie Cornthwaite, &c. ; nor can they omit to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to Harry Chester, Esq., through whose good offices every member of the 
association had the opportunity of adding to his own library the valuable and 
instructive Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, for the year 1845. 
A list of donors to the library during the past year, will as usual be appended to 
this report. The committee beg very respectfully to renew their appeal in behalf 
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of this important branch of the society'! operations, and trust that, aa hereto- 
fore, they shall not ask in vain. 

With regard to the financial condition of the association, the committee very 
much regret that they cannot yet report the association free from debt, as at the 
commencement of the year, in consequence of the very liberal donation of £20 
from 0. F. Mathison, Esq., acknowledged in the last report, they trusted would by 
this time have been the ease. The expenses, however, attending the removal 
from Exeter Street, and fitting up the premises now occupied, considerably ex- 
ceeded what the committee had been led to expect, and notwithstanding the most 
rigid economy, the association is still indebted in the amount of £27. The com- 
mittee have, however, a well grounded hope of being able soon to discharge this 
debt, and have indeed been promised some additional contributions for this pur- 
pose. Once out of debt, the ordinary income will be sufficient for the standing 
expenses. 

In the two preceding reports, mention has been made of proposals for forming 
a Schoolmasters' Provident Society, and of rules having been circulated for that 
purpose. During the past year some of the members of this association have 
united with some other schoolmasters, for the purpose of establishing a Church 
Schoolmasters' and Schoolmistresses' Benevolent Association ; in aid of which 
your committee have granted the occasional use of the premises belonging to this 
association. They also gladly avail themselves of this opportunity to give publi- 
city to so commendable a design. 

In conclusion, the committee entreat the continued good opinion and kind 
assistance of those who have befriended the association in times past, and also 
especially invite the co-operation of their brother schoolmasters who have not 
yet joined them. They can with perfect confidence appeal to the proceedings of 
the association during the eight eventful years in which it has been established. 
By God's blessing, it has been preserved through many dangers, and enabled to 
surmount considerable difficulties, and has been made a blessing to many. Some 
have through it not only become acquainted with the most approved methods of 
school keeping, but have also learned to think more highly of their office, and 
more deeply of its responsibility. Some, too, have met with advancement in 
their profession ; while many have been encouraged and refreshed when almost 
fainting by the way. Here they have met with the sympathy, advice, and support of 
which they stood in need, and which, in too many cases, they had elsewhere sought 
in vain. Here the young have profited by the dearly bought experience of the 
old, while these in return have been stimulated by the zeal and ardour of those 
who are just entering on their course ; and all have learnt to look, not only on 
their own things, but also on the things of others ; and, it is trusted, a spirit has 
grown up among us somewhat akin to that of those, of whom it is recorded, 
" Neither said any of them that ought of the things he possessed was his own, but 
they had all things common." For the continuance and increase of this spirit 
your committee earnestly pray ; and, while they pledge themselves that no effort 
shall be wanting on their part to secure the permanence and increase the useful- 
ness of the association, they trust to receive the hearty co-operation of their fel- 
low members. 
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VICE-CHANCELLORS COURT, Oct. 29. 

TIVERTON SCHOOL. — ATTORNEY-GENERAL V. THE EARL OF DEVON AND OTHERS. 

The Vice-chancellor gave judgment in this case, which was an information by 
the Attorney-General, at the relation of Mr. John Heath coat, M.P., and Mr. W. 
Hole, two of the principal inhabitants of Tiverton, in Devonshire, for the purpose 
of obtaining a direction from the court for altering the rules of the school, that the 
benefits of the school should be confined to free scholars, the children of towns- 
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people, and that the system of education should be extended to the modern 
languages. The school was founded by Peter Blundell, originally a poor boy 
of Tiverton, who raised himself by his own exertions to wealth. The Vice- 
Chancellor, after reviewing and commenting upon the evidence, concluded by 
saying, that there should be a reference to the master to inquire of what the 
charity consisted, and what was the amount of income ; and a declaration 
should be made that the whole surplus, after the exhibitions were provided for, 
should be applied for the benefit of the school. Neither masters nor ushers to 
receive anything from the boys, or to take boarders; that the word " foreign- 
ers " should be taken to mean children not born in Tiverton, or brought up 
there before six years of age. The master to settle the amount of salaries, 
and to have a new scheme drawn up, having regard to the will of the founder, 
and to the question of whether or not it would be beneficial to apply some pait 
of the surplus income to the increased study of literature, including some one 
or more of the modern languages. The costs of the relators and defendants to 
be taxed and paid by the trustees out of moneys in their hands belonging to the 
schools, with liberty to apply to save existing interests. He (the Vice-chan- 
cellor) had merely intended to carry out to their fulfilment the original in- 
tentions of the founder, and therefore he had made that reservation of liberty to 
apply, in order to prevent any hardship to those who might suffer by the changes 
about to be made. He should, however, say, that inasmuch as the matter had 
been a subject of litigation for seven years past — since the year 1839 — the par- 
ties must have been somewhat prepared for a change. They could not be said 
to be taken by surprise. Nevertheless, he had made the reservation in their 
favour. 
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Christ Church, Oxford.— The three 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of this society occurred on Wednesday 
last, November 4th. The academic col- 
lege, ori ginally endowed in 1532 by King 
Henry VIII, upon the ruins of Cardinal 
Wolsey's magnificent foundation, having 
been dissolved by that monarch in 1545 ; 
letters patent were issued on the 4th of 
November, a.d. 1546, to re-establish it 
upon its present footing as a college and 
a cathedral church. There is no record, 
we believe, of the day having been ob- 
served in 1646, nor again in 1746; for 
which, perhaps, the troubles of the great 
rebellion in the one century, and the un- 
settled state of political parties in the 
other, may sufficiently account. On this 
recurrence of the period, the dean and 
chapter, at the commencement of the 
term, expressed their desire that as many 
as possible of the actual members of the 
foundation should be present, and take 
part in the observances of the day. 

These observances consisted in the 
usual choir service, a commemoration 
speech in the hall, and a dinner to be 
given by the dean and chapter. The 
morning service in the cathedral at ten 
o'clock was attended by all the resident 
members, and by many old members of 
the college, so that the choir was com- 
pletely full. The very rev. the dean read 
the prayers ; the lessons were read by a 
student bachelor and a student master ; 
and the litany was chaunted by the chap- 
lain and choir. The service was by Al- 
drich (formerly Dean of Christ Church), 
in G. ; and the anthem was " I was glad," 
Purcell. 

At 12 o'clock, the dean and chapter, 
with the noblemen and doctors, proceed- 
ed from the chapter house to the magni- 
ficent hall of the college, when an Eng- 
lish speech, in commemoration of the 
great results which, during three centu- 
ries, have flowed from the munificence of 
the royal founder, in the ability, learn- 
ing, and piety of those who were educated 
within its walls, was delivered by Mr. S. 
Stokes, B.A., one of the students, before 
a very large assemblage of the members 
of the college. 

At the dinner in the hall, the dean and 
chapter entertained about three hundred 
persons. In addition to the students, 



chaplains, and independent members 
who were resident at the time, some 
personal friends of the dean and the se- 
veral canons, out of the number of old 
foundationers whose names were still on 
the college books, were invited to supply 
the vacant places. 

Among the company were the Right 
Rev. Dr. Short, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man (the new bishop of St. Asaph), the 
Right Rev. Dr. Coleridge, late Bishop of 
Barbados, the young noblemen, the 
Deans of Carlisle and Westminster, the 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Harcourt, M.P. 
for this county, and many doctors of di- 
vinity, law, and physic. The only guest 
who had not been on the foundation, was 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., one of the burgesses 
of the university in parliament, and for- 
merly gentleman commoner of Christ 
Church. 

The high table was appropriated to the 
dean and canons, and their guests, the 
noblemen, the doctors of the three facul- 
ties, and the bachelors of divinity. Four 
tables, extending down the hall to the 
fireplaces, received the masters of arts ; 
and the other tables received, as usual, 
the chaplains, bachelors, under gra- 
duate students, gentlemen commoners, 
and commoners, to the number of 200 ; 
and all were in attendance at their seve- 
ral tables, when the dean and canons, 
with their friends, entered the hall, and 
proceeded to their seats at the high ta- 
ble. The Latin grace was immediately 
said by the eight junior students, and the 
ancient custom of the Lector Biblicus 
reading a portion of the Greek testament 
having been duly observed, the company 
sat down to their repast soon after six 
o'clock. Between the courses, the dean 
rose and pledged the company in the 
grace cup ; and after dinner, he gave in 
succession the health of '* the Queen, our 
royal visitor," "the Queen Dowager, 
Prince Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, 
and the rest of the Royal Family, " the 
memory of our royal founder," " Christ 
Church," and lastly, " the independent 
members of the college, coupled with the 
health of Sir R. H. Inglis;" who return- 
ed thanks in a feeling speech, and in con- 
clusion proposed the health of the dean 
— which toast, like the others, having 
been drunk with the utmost cordiality 
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and respect, the grace after meat was 
said, and the dean and canons adjourned 
■with their several guests, and all the 
masters of arts, to take coffee in the 
great lecture room adjoining the hall. 

Vacant Exhibition at Oxford. — There 
will be an election of a bible clerk in 
Worcester College, on the I Oth of De- 
cember next. Candidates must present 
to the provost, on the 8th of December, 
testimony of their moral and religious 
character, and of their destitution of 
means for their support at the univer- 
sity. 

Eton College. — It has been predicted 
of every Montem (which occurs on Whit- 
Tuesday every third year) that it would 
probably be the last. At the triennial 
celebration of this festival, which will 
occur in May, 1847, this prediction seems 
likely to be verified. It appears that 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson, the Provost ; 
Dr. Hawtrey, the head master ; together 
with the Rev. Mr. Okes, the lower mas- 
ter, and the great body of assistants, are 
of opinion that the time has arrived for 
this custom to be abolished. One could 
hardly help regretting the abolition of so 
very picturesque a ceremony, but still 
the alteration of circumstances may ren- 
der such a step expedient. The great 
facilities afforded by railways for con- 
veying vast multitudes of people to Eton 
and Salt-hill render it hazardous to en- 
courage the assemblage of such a mixed 
crowd as is now certain to be collected at 
the Montem ; and, however graceful and 
; elegant the spectacle was, it must be ad- 
; mittedthat the great care bestowed about 
Greek and Albanian dresses (which of 
course occupied a great deal of thought 
for some considerable time) was not 
a very legitimate object of study to oc- 
cupy the minds of the scholars. Graver 
matters are now required; and boys, 
who formerly went to a public school 
with no great wish for learning, are now 
sent with very different views. In fact, 
the Eton authorities appear to feel that 
the celebration of Montem creates a most 
inexpedient interruption to the studies 
of the pupils ; and, however the loss of 
the amusement may be lamented by 
many, the decision which the provost 
and authorities of the college have come 
to, may be considered to have been 
founded upon a proper regard for the 
high character of this antient seat of 
learning. 



Education in Wales. — The gentlemen 
^employed in the inquiry into the state of 
education in Wales are R. R. W. Lin- 
gen, Esq., Fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford : Henry Vaughan Johnson, Esq., 
Jellinger C. Symons, Esq., barrister-at- 
law, with the assistance of persons ac- 
quainted with the Welsh language, and 
employed in procuring complete and 
accurate statistics of the number and 
condition of the schools in Wales. 

Her Majesty's School at Windsor. — Mr. 
Kay Shuttleworth, the Secretary to the 
Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council, who arrived at the castle on a 
visit to Her Majesty on Saturday last, 
inspected on Monday the private schools 
which Her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort have established at Cumberland 
Lodge, in Windsor Great Park, for the 
education of the children of the persons 
engaged in the royal service of that dis- 
trict, as well as of the poor people of the 
neighbourhood generally. Mr. Shuttle- 
worth expressed himself much pleased 
with the conduct and management of 
the schools, and the progress made by 
the children at each. It is Her Majesty's 
intention, we believe, to extend the use- 
fulness of these schools, under the advice 
and direction of Mr. Shuttleworth, by 
the establishment of a model school of 
industry, in which domestic economy 
will be taught, and a competent know- 
ledge imparted of all the ordinary house- 
hold details — in washing, baking, cook- 
ing, and clothes making, by which the 
comfort of the cottager may be greatly 
promoted in after life. 

The Leeds Moral and Industrial Train- 
ing School. — The first stone of this build- 
ing has recently been laid by the chair- 
man of the board of guardians, in the 
presence of the clergy, the parish officers, 
and other inhabitants of Leeds, who 
went in procession on the occasion. Ap- 
propriate psalms were sung, and prayers 
were offered up by Dr. Hook. 

The intended building is to be erected 
on a very eligible and elevated plot of 
ground, six acres in extent, purchased by 
the guardians for the purpose, of W. 
Beckett, Esq., M.P., being part of the 
Red Bear Farm at Burmantofts, through 
which the spacious newly formed street, 
called Beckett Street, runs. The new 
House of Recovery and the new ceme- 
tery, provided by the town council, 
under the Burial Grounds Act of 1842, 
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are situate to the east of Beckett Street, 
•ad the industrial schools ere to be on 
the west aide, bat nearer to the ceme- 
tery then the House of Recovery. 

The buildings, with the enclosed play 
grounds, will cover an area of 1a. On. 
24?., and will stand midway between the 
northern and southern extremities of the 
school estate; and the principal front, 
looking into Beckett Street, wiU be 55 
yards from the boundary abutting on 
that street. The remainder of the ground 
will be laid out as ornamental pleasure 
grounds for the recreation of the in- 
mates. The entire of the property will 
be enclosed by a substantial stone wall on 
three sides, and the side next to Beckett 
Street will have a handsome iron palisad- 
ing throughout the whole length, with 
entrance gates in the centre. 

The principal front of the school build- 
ings will be 276 feet in extent, and the 
depth, from front to rear, 178 feet. The 
interior will be constructed with a view 
to the dassiflcation of the inmates, the 
northern side being assigned to the girls, 
and the southern section to the boys. 
Through the centre there will be a large 
pile of buildings, which will separate the 
play grounds of the two sexes, and will 
be appropriated for kitchens, dining 
room, chapel, &c. ; the western portion 
thereof embracing the infant's school 
room, day room, and dormitories. 

The rear buildings on the west side 
will comprise wash house, laundry, work 
rooms, and receiving rooms for boys and 
girls, over which will be fever wards for 
both sexes. Between the rear and front 
buildings, on the north and south sides, 
and separated from the dining room and 
chapel by the open play grounds, there 
will be covered colonnades, to enable the 
children to take out door exercise in 
stormy or wet weather. At the end of 
the colonnades on each side, and con- 
nected therewith, forming the extreme 
wings of the front building, are the spa- 
cious day rooms, measuring 50 feet by 
25 ; and over those will be the respective 
school rooms of the like dimensions. 

The centre part of the front buildings 
will comprise the board room, and the 
head master's apartments, the teacher's 
dining room, entrance hall, and principal 
staircase; and on the right and left of 
the centre ground floor will be the store 
room 8, wardrobes, lavatories, and bath 
rooms, with a spacious corridor, extend- 
ing the whole length of the building, at 
the back thereof. 



On the first and second floors there 
will be eight dormitories, 50 feet by 25 
feet each, and 14 feet high, adjoining 
to which will be apartments for the 
teachers, male and female, with bay win- 
dows so situated as to command a view 
of the entire of the respective rooms. 
Over the colonnades already spoken of, 
will be corridors from front-to rear, to 
admit of access from the dormitories to 
the fever wards, without the necessity for 
coming into contact with the open air. 
It may also be stated that the dining hall 
and chapel will be accessible from all 
parts of the building, without the neces- 
sity of exposure to the weather. The 
chapel and dining hall will each be 45 
feet' by 30 feet; the former will have a 
handsome open timbered roof, stained in 
imitation of oak* the latter will be about 
14 feet in height. The staircase will be 
so constructed as to prevent the risk of 
accidents by children felling, there being 
no balaster or railing. Numerous water 
closets will be provided in connection 
with the school rooms, day rooms, dor- 
mitories, and play grounds. The build- 
ing will be lighted with gas, and supplied 
with water by the Leeds Water Works 
Company; and, to guard against fires, 
plugs will be provided. 

The style of architecture adopted is 
Elizabethan, and from the designs exhi- 
bited on the ground during the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone, the front 
will present a bold and commanding ex- 
terior, three stories high, the centre and 
wings having a considerable projection, 
at the angles of which will be eight oc- 
tangular stone turrets with moulded ca- 
nopies. The wings will have bay win- 
dows from the ground to the roof, ter- 
minated with high pointed gables ; and 
in the centre part will be three large oriel 
window*. A terrace seven yards wide 
will extend the entire length of the front 
of the building. 

In their instructions to architects, 
when advertising for designs for the new 
school, the board of guardians made the 
following remarks, which were duly at- 
tended to :— " As the object of a moral 
and industrial training school is to sepa- 
rate as much as possible the children who 
may be admitted within its walls from all 
association with pauperism, it is desira- 
ble that the designs to be furnished 
should, both in their external appearance 
and internal economy, be, as far as is con- 
sistent with the limited amount to be ex- 
pended, calculated to banish from the 
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minds of the inmates all idea that the 
institution partakes in any degree of the 
character of a workhouse." 

The edifice will be built of brick, with 
stone dressings. The land, with some 
compensation for tenant right, cost 
£1,820, and it is hoped that the building 
will be erected for £10,000 additional. 
The entire -erection will be completely 
warmed and ventilated by Messrs. G. and 
J. Haden, the eminent engineers, of 
Trowbridge, Wilts, whose principle of 
ventilation has been adopted with the 
greatest success in various public insti- 
tutions in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The whole will be executed from the de- 
signs of our townsmen, Messrs. Perkin 
and Backhouse, architects, who are just 
on the point of completing the New Gaol 
for this borough. 

Northumberland. — On Monday, Octo- 
ber 5, the foundation stone of a new 
national school for the parish of Bothal, 
Northumberland, was laid at Longhurst, 
by Mrs. Lawson. The site has been 
given by his Grace the Duke of Portland ; 
who has also promised a liberal annual 
subscription . The trustees are the Arch- 
deacon of Lindisfarne and the rector of 
Bothal. The latter gentleman has been 
the chief promoter of the school. There 
are already two national schools in the 
parish of Bothal ; but in consequence of 
the population being much scattered, a 
third school is found necessary, to ac- 
commodate the townships of Longhurst, 
Pegswood, and Old Moor. The new 
school is expected to be opened about 
Christmas. 

Church of England Society for Edu- 
cating the Poor of Newfoundland and the 
Colonies. — This institution, originally es- 
tablished in the year 1823, under the 
title of the Newfoundland School So- 
ciety, has now been remodelled, and, 
under the sanction of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Bishop of London, extended as an edu- 
cational society to all the colonies. The 
following is extracted from a statement 
lately put forth by the committee : — 

" In this extension, your committee 
seek but to carry out the great design 
entertained by the founders and pro- 
moters of this society at its establish- 
ment in the year 1823. Newfoundland, 
the oldest, and, in many respects, the 
most necessitous of the British Colonies, 
was then selected as the first field, on 



which to try the benevolent enterprise of 
imparting a religious education; not 
without hope, however, that, if God 
prospered the design, the society's la- 
bours might be gradually extended to 
other colonies. 

" Your committee would also draw 
your especial attention to the communi- 
cations which they have had the honour 
to receive relative to this matter from 
the Bishops of Jamaica and Montreal; 
and your committee feel that the opi- 
nions of these two prelates are deserving 
of the utmost attention, as being found- 
ed both on their conviction of the great 
need that exists of a school society for 
the colonies in connection with the 
Church of England, and on their practi- 
cal acquaintance with the excellency and 
fitness of this society to form the basis 
of such an institution." 

The Bishop of Jamaica, on leaving his 
former diocese of Newfoundland, where 
he had ample opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the society's operations, 
writes as follows : — 

"Jamaica, January 20, 1844. — In my 
reply to Lord Bexley I have endeavoured 
to express my deep and lasting sense of 
the great aid which I have received from 
an institution so justly dear to the church 
of the colony which I have lately quitted, 
and my gratitude for the confidence 
which they have uniformly reposed in my 
humble exertions to increase the effi- 
ciency of their schools. 

" It will give me inexpressible satisfac- 
tion to be instrumental to the extension 
of the agency of the society beyond the 
colonies to which it has hitherto been 
confined, and I shall joyfully welcome 
any of their teachers in this diocese. 

" I hope that the period may soon ar- 
rive when the society may assume a more 
general name and character, and be so 
supported by the British and Colonial 
public, as to become the principal colo- 
nial school society in connection with the 
Established Church." 

Subsequently, the Bishop of Montreal 
thus addressed Lord Bexley on the same 
subject : — 

" Quebec, June 26, 1845. — Were the 
society to undertake a more extended 
field of labour, and to announce itself 
under a name which would correspond 
to such an enterprise, and which, at the 
same time, would keep its special object 
in view, as distinguishing it from a mis- 
sionary society, it might, by the divine 
blessing, become one of the prominent 
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institutions of the parent land for ad- 
vancing the cause of the church, and the 
spiritual as well as temporal interests of 
her children over the world. 

" I submit the suggestion, therefore, 
to the better judgment of your lordship, 
feeling assured that, if you should view 
the subject in the same light, you will, 
in all faith and trust, put the necessary 
operations in train." 

In an interesting letter with which the 
Bishop of Jamaica favoured the society 
at its annual meeting, he thus speaks :— 

" London, May 28, 1846.— The time 
has arrived at which you may most ad- 
vantageously assume a more general cha- 
racter and agency. The Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, devoting itself 
wholly to the great work of maintaining 
ordained ministers and assisting orga- 
nized colleges, will gladly ally itself with 
a society, the fitness of whose instru- 
mentality for the supply of schools they 
acknowledge. 

"The colonial bishops, the colonial 
legislature, will accept and invite your 
aid. For myself I am ready to receive 



your teachers into my diocese on the basis 
which I have already had the honour 
to suggest, and will provide a moiety of 
their stipends, while, with a direct view 
to the extension of your society, I have 
reserved for the commencement of your 
extended enterprise one or two impor- 
tant positions in the Honduras, which 
are in fact the gates through which scrip- 
tural education may be carried into the 
provinces of central America. 

" I do trust that the clergy and laity 
of England will combine for the promo- 
tion of a cause which, identified as it is 
with the evangelization of the immense 
foreign possessions of the British crown, 
must be accounted among the highest 
and holiest objects attainable by any pos- 
sible association of christian men/* 

The Schoolmaster in the Coal Mines. — 
Two schools, on the normal principle, 
are about to be establiedat Cramlington 
colliery, for boys and girls ; and already 
an efficient master and mistress have 
been engaged. 
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During the last month, the following publications have been received : — 

Sermons for the People. By the Rev. Scott F. Surtees, Rector of Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. (Bell.) 

Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Edited by W. F. Hook, D.D. 
Part 1. Advent to Lent. 24mo., pp. 310* (Ibid.) 

The Retired Christian Exercised in Divine Thoughts and Heavenly Meditations. 
By Thomas Ken, D.D., some-time Bishop of Bath and Wells. 24mo., pp. 98. 

{Ibid.) 

The Village Wake ; or, The Feast of the Dedication : Its Religious Observ- 
ance a Bond of Union between the Higher and Lower Classes. A Sermon. By 
John Bowstead, M.A. 8vo. pp. 32. (Painter.) 

Sharpe's London Magazine. Parts XIII and XIY. (Sharpe.) 

The Ecclesiastic. No. XI. (Masters.) 

On the Due and Lowly Reverence at the Holy Name of Jesus. 24mo. pp. 12. 
(Ibid.) 

Easy Dictation Lessons in Prose and Verse. By the Rev. B. G. Jones. 18mo. 
pp. 82. (Ibid.) 

Spelling by Dictation : A Series of Progressive Exercises in English Orthogra- 
phy. By Alex. J. D. D'Orscy. 18mo. pp. 104. (Glasgow, Griffin.) 

Geography and Sacred History of Syria, made Interesting. By James J. Gas- 
kin. 18mo. pp. 118. (Dublin, Curry; London, Longman.) 

Question on Generalities. By G. M. Sterne. 12 mo. pp. 68. (Longman.) 
Outlines of the History of England. 18 mo. pp. 12. (Leeds, Harrison.) 
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